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2 Ns we abound with Reman Hiftoricr, it may naturally be Ex= 


| which induced me to undertake this I now preſent the Reader with. 


large, as might prevent the Eye from taking in every Part of it 
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pected that I ſhould firſt give ſome-Account of the Motives 


Many of the Hiſtories in 4 are ſo very voluminous, that 
they are no ways fit for thoſe, for whom the following is more im» | 
mediately deſigned; I mean our YouTH, who as they are taught 
a Variety of Things, ought not to have their Memories ſo much 
loaded with any ſingle one, as may be of Prejudice to their attain- 
ing the reſt, On the other Side, ſome of theſe Hiſtories are written 
in fo curſory a Manner that they are but like Indexes; and tis well 
known, that as theſe are very dry and unpleaſing, ſo they convey 
very imperfe&t Ideas to the Mind of a Learner, and confequeatly.- 
Contribute very little to his real Improvement. 62301 
My Buſineſs therefore was, to ſteer a middle Courſe; not to 


draw my Picture (che Subject of it being ſo extenſive) ſo very 


with Eaſe; nor on the contrary, to delineate it fo much in Minia» 
ture, as might make it almoſt imperceptible. Or in other Words, 
I judged it would be proper, neither to make my Hiſtory ſo copi- 
ous as our bulky ones, nor ſo conciſe as our Epitomes. . 
The beſt Piece we have of the latter Kind, is that which the 
late ingenious Mr. Thomas Rr tranſlated (with Amendments) 
from the French. I need not ſpeak in Commendation of a Book, 
which has been fo favourably received. Howegver it may be ob- 
ſerved, that his is properly but a Sketch of the Roman Heiflory ; 
and mod ops. cannot give the requiſite Satis faction to youn 
Perſons of an inquiſitive Turn of Mind, Who are not content 
with the bare Shadow or Heads of Things, but love to ſee them 
exhibited ip a proper Length, and to be informed of the Springs 
of the ſeveral Actions. . e 
Another Motive of my drawing up the enſuing Sheets was, the 
many Lights which have been thrown into the Reman Hiftery, 
| fince the Time that the Epitomes in our Language were written. 
As this was an Advantage which my Predeceſſors in this way had 
not, and I have made the beſt uſe of them in my Power, I pre» 
{ſame that this Circumſtance will give my Work a Merit, (tho* al- 
moſt foreign to myſelf) which theirs cannot boaſt, ES: 
Tuo proceed to the Method and the Materials I had for compiling 
_ i this Hiſtory. I choſe to do it by Queſtion and Anſwer, as it is found 
by 1 to be moſt agreeable to Teuthb. This poſſibly ma 
ariſe from its having an Air of Converſation ; for as they take ſo 
much Delight in talking n tis no Wonder that they * 
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bee belt pleaſed with a Hiſtory that is caft into the. Form of a Dia- 


| logue. $65 STE IDES IS TELLS e 
— "Beſides the ancient Authors I have conſulted, I alſo peruſed very | 
carefully ſuch of the moſt eminent among the Moderns, as have 
written either profeſſedly, or occaſionally, of the Reman Affairs; 

and particularly Mr. De St. Evremont, Sir Richard Steele, Dr. Ken- + 
net, the Author of the Reflections on the Grandeur and Declenſion 
of the Romans, the late French Tranſlator of Eutrop:us- with 
Notes, Abbe Yertet, Mr. Rollin, and Mr. Echard.: 8 
The four laſt have been of more immediate Service to me, ard 
n ccordiagly I have made free with them, which I hope will not be 
ht a Crime, as they furniſhed me with ſuch excellent Mate- 
rials, and as I ſo fairly acknowledge it. There is ſo much Wiſdom 
and Sagacity in the Reflections of Abbe Vertot, fo much Beauty and 
Integrity in thoſe of Mr. Rollin, that I muſt have been thought very 
iajudicious, or very ignorant, had I omitted Particulars, which 
form the greateſt Embelliſhment of the following Sheets. | 
In a Word, there are very few Obſervations of my own, and all 
my Materials are borrowed ; ſo that ſhould this Hiſtory meet with 
ſome little Favour, the only Merit I can claim will be that of hav- 
ing compiled tolerably well, which, by the Way, is a laborious _ 
Taſk, tho! it may not add much to the Reputation of a Writer. 
However, that I may not be thought a greater Plagiary than I - 
really am, it may be proper to take Notice, that thoſe Paſſages 
which I have copied verbatim from Mr. Rollin's Ancient Hiftory, 
printed for Meſſrs. Kzapton, (a Work that can never be too much 
applauded) were tranſlated by me from that Author; ſo that 1 
only transfer part of my own Poſſeſſions to another Place, and con- 
_ . ſequently cannot be accuſed of Theft for ſo doing. 5 
Il have introduced all ſuch of the Reman Cuſtoms into my Hiſtory, 
| as were abſolutely neceſſary for the better Illuſtration of it; and 
Without which many Paſſages would have been obſcure, or but im- 
perfectly underſtood. I choſe to blend them with the Work, rather 
than to throw them apart, as I atways had an opportunity to inſert 
them naturally, and as it would be leis interruption to the Reader 
in his Peruſal of the Hiſtory, _ 3 ; 
With reſpect to the Chronology, as it contributes ſo much to the 
Perſpicuity of a Work of this Kind, I have been as accurate as 
poffible on that Head. 3 5 
__ - © Tho* this Hiſtory is calculated more immediately for the Service 
of Deut, it perhaps will be found not altogether improper for Per- 
ſons, wao are come to Years of Diſcretion; as | have expatiated 
much more- on the R»man Affairs than any Author who has writ 
in this Way. „% é WER Ed Pe te 
The great Encouragement which my Hiſtory of England has met 
with, lays me under the higheſt Obligations to the Public; and 1 
ſhall think myſelf very happy, it what is here offered ſhould be 
thoughi ſome little Proof, that I am not altogether forgetful of 
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ROMAN HISTORY, 


by Quzsrion and ANSWER: 


Compiled from the. 


Mosr CELEBRATED HISTORIANS. 


B o Ok 1. Chap. I. 
Te ORIGIN of the Rouans. 
| (Any. Mon. 2824.) 


| . 0 1 do this famous People owe. their 
_ Original ? 

A. To neas, the ſon, of Anchiſes, by Venus, 

2. In what manner? 

A. Troy being deſtroyed by the Greeks, Eneas, with 

an inconſiderable number of followers, had the good 

fortune to eſcape the genera] devaſtation. Sailing 


from his native country, after a long and troubleſome _ 


royage, and meeting with a great variety of adventures, 
he, three years after the deſtruction of the above- 
mentioned City, and above 400 years before the build- 

ng of Rome, landed in a 122 of /taly, then called 


1 . 1 at this time 8 di Roma. Here, 
- ._  addreſling Lavinia, daughter to Latinus, King of that 
Country, he married her; having firſt killed, in a 
Duel, Turnus, King of the Rutuli, his Rival. The 
Crown devolving on Æneas, after the demiſe of his 
' Father-in-law, he removed the imperial Seat from 
Laurentum to Lavinium, a City he had built. in he- 
nour of his royal Conſort. But engaging in a bloody 
war with Mezentius, a Kiog of the Hetrurians, or 
| Tuſcans, he was Main, after paring reigoed * four 
Fears. -—-  * 
9. Who ſucceeded Ae, | 
A. Aſcanius, his ſon by a former wife ; but Lavinia, 
being left with child by Æneas, fled, out of fear, 
into the woods, and was there delivered of a ſon, 
*who, from the place of his birth, was called Sy/vius. 
©. Thirty years after the building of Lavinium, Aſcanius 
.- reſigned it to his Mother-in-law, and founded Alla. 
5 | Longa, which he made his ſeat. | 
2 Had Aſcanius any children? 
A. He had a ſon. called Iulus, from whom the . | 
mous family of the Fulii ſprung. This fon, after his 
_ mother's deceaſe, contended- with Hlxvius for the 
Throne: but the people thinking that it belonged to 
Latinus's race, beſtowed i it on Hlvius, and: the Prieſt- 
hood on Julus, in whoſe Family it thenceforward. con- 
tinued. After Sylvius, ſucceeded 13 Kings of the 
ſame race for near 400 years, who all made e their 
Capital, and many of them were likewiſe called Sy!- 
vin. . Theſe Kings were as follow; Tneas Sylvius, 
2 _ reigned 31 years, Latinus 72 I, Alba 39, Capetus J. 
8 Ee 28, Capgius II. 13, iberinus 8, Agrippa 24. 
dius 19, Aventinus 37, Pratas, 23, 9 42. * 
Wuniter his brother, who was the laſt King of Alba. 
Was there a good harmony between *. two. 
brothers ? As | 
A. No. Amulius, being jealous of the power of his 
elder brother Numitor, rebelled againſt, and drove him 
from the Throne. And, to ſecure it tochimſelf and his 
poſterity, he obliged Ilia, or Rhea Sylvia, his brother's 
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| perpetual Virginity, or ſuffer an ignominious nd: cruel 
| death, in caſe ſhe: violated it. | 
' 2. Had; this precaution the deſired. rien 
A. No. For Rhea Sylvia, ſome time after, giving 
way to the frailty of nature, proved with child; and 
to (creen her guilt, (as was but too often the cuſtom. 
in thoſe ages) pretended that ſhe had been overpowered. 
in a dream, by the charms and careſſes of the God 
Mars, who, ſhe ſaid, appeared to her in the midſt of 
Thunder and Lightning. A ſuppofed commerce with, 
| Deities, ſo far from refleQing diſhonour on a. Virgin, 
was thought glorious : and the general prevalence of 
this abſurd opinion, gave opportunity for the carrying 
on a multitude of Intrigues. But what is more proba- 


ble, this young Veſtal going one day to draw ſome wa- 


ter ina little wood, (conſecrated by the A/bans to Mars). 
to be employed in the ſacrifices of the Goddeſs Vea; 
the was raviſhed by an armed man, (perhaps by Amulius) 


who aſſumed the name and Character of te * | 


mentioned God. 
2 Was not Rhea Sylvia delivered of ewins? 
A. Yes. Romulus and Remus. | 
Te How did Amulius behave on this occaſion? |, 
A. Exaſperated at the news, he condemned his niece 
to die; but, at the interceſſion. of Antho his only daugh- 


ter, this ſentence was changed into- perpetual impriſon- 


ment, and ſhe was delivered of the two Children above- 
mentioned. As for the infants, he-commanded them, 
either to be thrown into the 7 iber. after having been 
put into a little wooden baſket;-or elſe, to be car- 
ried and left in a. ſtrange place where there was no 

probability of their meeting with apy relief. How-- 

ever, the man who was ordered to execute this cruel 

command, left them at the foot of a tree, on the 
Bank. of the Tiber. Here they were diſcovered by 

Fauſtulus the King's Shepherd ; who knowing nor- 
. thing of the plot, took the infants and carried them to 
Arca Lauventia, his wife, and bid her nurſe them as 

her own Children. uk 


©. Is not this incident alſo relates} with the air of = 


fable ? 8 A Bz >» "TH" 


* 


oy 


* 3 5 5 


b b A birth, wafted them back (after they 


e 
* the place where the Children lay, ſtopped 
them ſuck ; and growing afterwards fond of them, de- 


milor 8 Herdime 


4 ald that * „ nit; of reverence. for 
had been ex- 


d on its ſtream) to ſhore. That a ſhe-wolf paſſing- 
to give. 


other wild beaſts. This Fiction 


fended them fr 


aroſe from Fauſtulus's Wife having formerly been a 


common proſtitute, called in Latin, Lupa. Another 


fabulous Story is, That a Wood-pecker divided the 
fond cares of the ſhe-wolf on the above-mentioned Oc- 
2» wn ton, by carrying them ears of corn in her Bill, 


2. What became afterwards of the Children? 
A. They employed themſelves in the generous ex- 


etciſes of hunting, racing, taking of robbers, c. and 
being informed of their exalted birth, they were aſham- _ 


ed to confine their reputation to a lowly cottage ; after 


Which, a quarrel ariſing between them and ſome of Nu- 
men, Remus was taken priſoner, and brought - 


before their Malter to be examined. Numitor being in- 


formed, from Remus himſelf, of the ſurprizing circum- 


ſtances of his fortune and education, naturally imagined 2 


him to be one of his Grandſons who had been expoſed ; 


What was the reſult of this Discovery? 10 


and was ſoon confirmed in his ſuppoſition, by thejarri- 175 
151 val of Fauſtulus and Romulus. | 


"WP; ſos 
A. The whole affair being now laid open, a Conſol⸗ . 


tation was held; when gaining over to their Party a 


ſufficient number of the di affected Citizens of Alla, 
they contrived to ſurptize Amulius, and reſtore Numiter 5 


to the Throne; which deſign was afterwards executed 


| happily by the death of the Tyrant. 
| Are not i the above mentioned Incidents ES. 


7 fabulous ? 


Les. And they very ent, were went 


by the ancient Hiſtorians, to create che greater reve- 


rence for the City of Rome; particularly, that circum- 
ſtance which relates to the miraculous Preſetration of. 


its F onders. a 


8 


rey 


traced round t 
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2; ROM whom 5 E 
7 A. From Romulus. He and his breite Re- 

mus had no ſooner reſtored their Grand- father Numiter 
to his Throne, but they were defirous of procuring one 

for themſelves ; Alba being become diſtaſteful to them, 
becauſe they could not govern it. Taking therefote 
their Foſter-father with them, and as many People as 
they could afſemble, they began to lay the foundation 
of a new Town, on the very ue where they had 1 1 


ce cd their infant years. 


2. How came Romulus to name the cy? . 

A. The two Brothers having agreed, that he hs faw 
the moſt favourable Augury an from the F light of 

Birds) ſhould build the City on his Hill ; Remus went oa 


the Aventine Hill, where he ſaw fix Veltares a littſe 


aſtet which [Romulus aſcended the Palutine” Hill; th 


there ſaw, or pretended to fee, twelve Vultures; where- 


upon he cau yh Circumference. of the City to be 
ſame Mountain, Rome was ſuppoſed 
to be founded the Eleventh of the Kalends of May (April 
21) 431 Years after the deſtruction of Trey, and 752 be- 
fore Chrike This Spot which was watered bj a fine Ri- 
ver, and fo advantageouſly ſituated for Commerce; in 
Favour of which Heaven had ſuch vaſt Deſigns 1 in Store 
and which was to extend its Empire over the whole 
known World, was at that Time, a ſrightful Defart 
where was ſeen an almoſt inacceſſible high Foreſt, and 
| ſome Paſture Grounds in the Neighbourhood of it. 
25 What happened after this? | 
A. Romulus, now 18 Years of Age, had ſcarce nec 
5 this plan, but, deſirous of reigning alone, he waters it 
with his Brother's blood. The Charms of fovereign 
Power dazzle his Eyes, and prompt him to diffolve the 
| - ſacred Band of fraternal Tenderneſs. Are we then to 
_ © wonder that this City, thus founded in the midſt of 
oy e ſhould afterwards have annoyed the whole Uni- 


OY N | | verle ; 
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1 6 7 
2 verſe ; 3 "hae? it ſhould have carried the Horrors of War — 
into all Countries; ſhould have ſacrificed the Liberties 
ol every Nation to its Ambition; and, at laſt, having 
nothing left to conquer, that it ſhould turn its Arms | in- 
8 ward, and labour at its own Deſtruction? 
| '2. What are we told particularly WY Re- 
muss Death? 
A. That happening to ridicule the Smallneſs of the 
Ditch which Romulus had cauſed to be made, and leap- 
ing over it, he was killed by one of the Workmen, 
(or by one Celer, a Tribune) who, with a Rake, beat 
out his Brains. Others ſay, That Romulus himſelf per- 5 
petrated this horrid Deed. 
2 Did not Romulus endeavour to ns ſome Atone- : 
ment for this Fratricide? | 
A. APeſtilence breaking out aſter thoKurder of Re- 
__— n the Oracle was conſulted, which gave this Anſwer, 
That they muſt appeaſe the Manes of Remus,” which 
Romulus accordingly attempted to do. The City of-Rome 
contained at firſt about a Thouſand Houſes, was near a 
Mile in Compaſs, and had a ſmall Vn belonging 
0 it, about 7 or 8 Mites i in — 67. 
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non LUS, I. King of the Roans. 0 
5 baining 37 - Tears. (Axx. Rom.- 25 


TN what manner did Rosas obtain the Throne ? 
HE A. After the Death of Remus he was recog- 
nized King by all his Followers. 

2. What methods did Romulus take to people his City N. 
Ae opened a public 4) lum in a little Wood, 
Wals near the Tarpeian Fortreſs, In this Sanctuary, 
Criminals of all kinds were permitted to fly for Refuge, 
by which means it was foon filled; and Romulus inter- 
mixed theſe new Comers with the inconſiderable Num- 
ber of Men phe had brought with bim. | 

h 29. What 


3): 


„ What was his next Care? 
"iT Perceiving that he had very few female Subjects 3 
We all the Nations round refufing to let their Women 
reſide in his Dominions, whereby Rome was in Danger 
of expiring with its firſt Inhabitants; he had Recourſe to 
a Stratägem. He invited all the neighbouring Nations to 
certain Games called * Conſualia, which were to be ſo- 
lemnized in Honour of Neprune.” But whilſt the Sabine 
Virgins were fixed attentively on the Sight, Romulus 
gave the Signal, when immediately the Romans carried 
off 68: Virgins, and afterwards married them. 
©. Die not this Action engage him in ſeveral Wars? 
| 52 The Ceni ne nſians, the Antemnates, and Ciſtrumni- 
| ans, were the firſt who drew the Sword againſt him, and 
were defeated in ſeveral Engagements, Romulus ſlew in 
Battle, with his own Hand, Acren their King, after 
which. he ſet out for Rome, followed by his Army; him- 
ſelf cloathed with the Spoils of this Monarch, and 
_ crowned with Laurels, entered that City; vhen halting | 
on Mount Capito/inus, he hung thoſe Spoils on an Oak, 
which he dedicated to Jupiter Feretrius t. Thus this 
| Manner of honouring victorious Generals, which Romans 
afterwards carried to ſo exalted a Pitch of Magnificence, 
owed: its firſt Inſtitution to Romulus. 
'V 8 this the only War! in which Romulus was en- 
A. The Sabines marched 0 to 3 Shad | 
g poffefſed themſelves of Mount Capitolinus by the Trea - 
chery of Tarpeia, whoſe Father had-the Cuſtody of it, 
and from whom that Mountain was afterwards called. 
Tarpeia had delivered up the Capital; upon Condition 
that the Sabines ſhould give her the golden Bracelets 
which they wore on their Arms; but, inſtead of per- 
forming their Agreement, they cruſhed her to Death un- 
der their Shields, and cut the Garriſon to Pieces. The 
Sabines w were juſt going to 'Storm the City; and Romnlus 
B 4 | being 


= Vide the Pantheon 33 the Article Neptune, 

where theſe Games are explained. 
+ So called à . to bear, or rather from ferire, 

to Arile. 1 4 | 
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being r no Ro; able to ſuſtain the Vigour of their 
Attacks, was imploring the. Aſſiſtance of Fupiter, che 


vowing to build a Temple in his Honour) when the 
Sabine Women, who were married to the Romans, (by 
the Advice of Herfilia, Wife of Romulus) appeared 


in the midſt of the two Armies, in deep Mourging, 


their Hair diſhevelled, and their Eyes bathed in Tears z 


e claſping their young Infants the deareſt Fledge | 


of their alliance. 
2. Was not this productive of very hapy py Effects . 
A. At this tender Spectacle both ſides 1 down 


their Arms; and it produced an Alliance, by which 


| the two Nations were incorporated, and forinęd but 


one. The Sabines came and inhabited Rome, which was 
made the Capital of the united Kingdoms; and Tatius 
ſbaring the ſupreme Authority with Romulus, was killed, 
after having ſwayed the N fix Years in HOT | 


on with that Monarch. 
Q. Was Romulus engaged i in no other Wars? 


A Yes, againſt. the Fidenates and JV. eientes, over 


* he was always victorious. 


2. What did this Monarch immediately after he had 5 


built his little City? 


A. He divided the People into three parts, which 
were called Tribes; and each Tribe into ten Curie. 


The latter were like our Pariſhes, and the former like 


our wards: The Curie were likewiſe ſubdivided into 
ten Decuriæ. For many Years the People gave their 
Votes fingly, according to the Curie ; ; and the Majority. 
of theſe were reckoned the Reſolution of the whole Ac. 5 


ably, which was called Comitia Curia. 
3 What other Diſtinctions did Romulus make ? 


A. He divided his Subjects, according to their Ho- 
nour and Dignity, into Patricians and Flebeians. The 
former were to take care of tel gious Rites, to bear Of= | 
| = aky admitliſter Juſtice, and affiſt the King in his Go- 
vernment; the latter to plough the Fields, feed Cattle, 


and follow Trades. The Patricians were Patrons to the 


Plebeians, whoſe Suits it was their duty to manage; and + 


to take care of them as their own Children. The Ple- 


beians, who, on this Occaſion, were called Clients, 


were 


| 


' . . 8 2 2 


by 
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were to aſſiſt their 3 with Money on way Oc- 
caſions;; to ranſom: them or their Sons if taken Pri- 
ſoners, e. Romulus choſe out of the Patricians 100 
Men (to whom he afterwards added another 100) to 
aſſiſt him in the Adminiſtration 3 and this Number he 
called a Senate, and the Members of it Patres Conſcripii. 
The Legions (ſo called ab eligendo, becauſe they were 
ſelect Men) which before were compoſed of 3000 Men, 
were, by this King, increaſed to 4000; but they after- 
wards conſiſted of an indefinite Number. He alſo ap- 
pointed, once in nine Days, a Market, which from 
thence was called Nundine. 

9. Did not Romulus ſettle the Authority of King, Se * 
nate, and People? 


A. Yes. And he e appointed 300 young n 


Men to guard his Perſon, and called them Celeres from 
their Swiftneſs. Befides theſe, he had for his Attendants 
12 Lifors or Sergeants, who puniſhed Offenders, and 
executed his Commands. In this manner Romulus ſet- 
- tled the State with the utmoſt Induſtry and Prudence. 
® D. In what manner did this Monarch come wo his 
nd ? . 
4 Towards the cloſe of his Reign, he began to r : 
very arbitrary, which drew upon him the hatred of the 
Senate. Twas thought, that the Senators affaſſinated 
him, to free themſelves from his tyrannical Sway; and 
that each of them carried off a Piece of his Body under 
His Robe. Some Days after his Death, Junius Proculus, 
one of the principal among the Nobinty, fwore ſolemnly, 
that Romulus appeared * the Night before, and had 
declared, that he would be worfhipped under the Name 
of Quirinus. Upon this, a Temple was built in Ho- 
nour of that Monarch on one of the ſeven Hills, 9 2 
from A was called Din. 


* 1 3 * 
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TS 


Including ( with the Interregnum ) 44 Fea ears. 


(An. Row. 38.) 


— 5 Yo I did Numa Pompilius owe his Acceſ- 


Ft ſion? 
Tre aft] To his Vane a Merit, which were greatly re- 


nowned in all the Neighbourhood of Cures, a City of 
the Sabines. 
9. Were not the n very much divided in the 


Choice of a Monarch 275 


A. Ves. But to pevest theſe Diſcords from occa- 


f ſioning Anarchy and Confuſion in the State, the Senate 
divided themſelves into Decuries, or Tens, and agreed 


that the Decury which was choſen by Lot, ſhould ex- 


erciſe the regal Dignity for 50 Days, each Man govern- 


'; ing in his turn five Days; the Authority then devolved 


to another Decury, and this was called Injerregnum. 


But the People, a Year after, growing weary of this : 


E kind of Government, reſolved to elect a King. 


Did not this give occaſion- to great Contentions 
"ht, the Romans and Sabines? 


A Yes. And it falling, at laſt, to the 3 to ö 


. the Patricians made choice of Numa Pompilius, 
a Sabine, about 40 Years of Age, who was elected 
King by the conſent of the People. 

; What Anſwer did Numa make the Embaadors 
who. came to offer him the Kingdom? 

14; 4. He faid, That as every change of Life is hazard- 
ous, it would not be prudent in him to leave the retire- 


ment and happy tranquillity he then enjoyed. That the : 
/ faral End, which Romulus met with, made him afraid - 


ol accepting the Kingdom. That his peaceful diſpoſi- 
tion being ſo oppoſite and repugnant to the martial tem- 


EZ the Romans, he conſequently was no we qua- 


to reign over them. 
2. What reply Was made to Numa 2 


4. That 


N pourikivs, II. King of Rome. 
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+ That the Gods, in beſtowing ſuch exalted Ta- 
Jents. upon him, did not intend that be ſhould bury 
them in Obſcurity. That the 8 Romulus Was 
had in the higheſt veneration by th e Romans, who 


now, ſatiated perhaps with Conqueſts, might be ex- 


tremely deſirous of being n * a * Rag 11 | 
gious Prince. 
9. Did theſe Reaſons prevail? | 
A. They did. And ſo univerſal was they Joy at «Rios, 
. that the Inhabitants of It ſeemed not ſo much to re- 
ceive a King, as the Addition of a new Kingdom. 
2. What did Numa, immediately upon his coming 
to the Throne? | 
A. He diſbanded the royal Gurd of the 300 Celeres, 
ſaying, he would not reign over a People, of whom 
he had reaſon to be ever ſo little diffident. 
2 What did he next? | 
A. He built, a Temple in bob of Janus, which 
Was always to ſtand open in time of War, and to be 
ſhut in time of Peace, as it was during his whole 
| Reign ; a Circumſtance that never happened but four 
times, from this Period to the Reign of Tiberius Ce- 
ſar. Numa alſo built a Temple to Faith, from a Per- 
ſuaſion that it would not be poſlible for Men to live 
Happily, unleſs that Virtue prevailed among them. 
Did he not make ſeveral. Regulations i in religious 
Matters ? | 


4. He is faid to 0 eſtabliſhed ihe Pontifices, RY 


 Whereof he himſelf ws the Principal. He alſo inſti- 
tuted the Veſtal Virgins, being four in Number, and 
| beſtowed very great Privileges upon them; particy- 
larly, that of delivering a MalefaQor from Death 
whenever they ſhould meet with one going to Execu- 


tion, upon their making Oath that the Meeting was 


accidental. Theſe Yefals were choſen about the Age 
of four or five Years, from amongſt the nobleſt Fa- 
milies in Rome, to be Prieſteſſes of the Goddeſs Veſta, 
in whoſe honour Numa alſo built a Temple, where 

theſe Veſtals reſided; whoſe Employment was, to ſu- 
perintend the Holy Fire, which was for ever burning 
on an An, and was a or T of the 
13 1 | | _ _ 
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"Deity they worſhipped. This Fire, if kept in, was 
to be a perpetual Pledge of the Duration of their 
City, as was alſo the Palladium and Ancile., 
* ©. In what manner were ſuch Yefals puniſhed, as 
let the ſacred Fire go ut: 5 
„ F- They were buried alive, and treated with the 


fame Rigour as thoſe who violated their Chaſtity, to | 
preſerve which they were bound by a vo Ww. 
.* ©. Did he not make ſeveral other Regulations? 
A. He inftituted the Salii and Feciales, Prieſts de- 
voted to Mars; the former of whom were to carry the 
| facred Bucklers, called Ancilia; and the latter to judge 
—_ . concerning the Equity of War, and alſo to proclaim it. 
| Thbeſe things they were allowed to do, independently 
from the Senate and People, who could not tranſact 
any thing without them; and even the King himſelf 
was obliged to acquieſce with their Remonſtrances. 
2. Did not Numa employ a religious artifice, to gain 
the greater credit and obedience to his Inſtitutions? 7 
A. He pretended that he had a frequent and imme- 
diate Converſe with the Goddeſs Egeria ; and would 
often declare, that ſtrange viſions and apparitions were 
.- ſeen, and prophetic voices heard; all which fictions 
| wrought- remarkable effects on the Romans, who were 
naturally very ſuperſtitions, © | 
2. Was not his Religion of a refined nature? 3 
A; Tes; and very much like that of Pythagoras after- } 
wards: Numa forbidding his Subjects to uſe the image 
of any Deity, repreſenting it under an human ſhape, or 
that of any other living creature. 
2. What improvements did he make with regard to 
= - we Gorcrament and Laws? 0» 
. A. He encouraged Agriculture; divided the lands in- 
10 ſeveral partitions, called Pagi, or Burroughs: And, | 
to take away all diſtinction of Raman and Sabine, which | 
threatened the State with everlaſting feuds and diviſions, 
be divided all the Inhabitants according to their ſeveral 
Trades and Occupations, making every Trade, Fc. a 
particular Company. He very muchabated the rigour of 
the Law enacted by Romulus, relating to the power of 
e - 1, TOP 
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: Fathory over their Children ; and alſo preſcribed fome 
Rules concerning Mourning and Widows. * 


. other remarkable things were done by this 
2s King? 


time, was very much out of order. Numa finding che 
ſolar Year to exceed the lunar by 11 days, doubled 
| theſe 11 days ; and, every other Year inſerted a Month 
after February, conſiſting of 22 days. He alſo chang- 
cd the order of the Months, making Januam (in ho- 
nour of Janus) the firſt, and February (in honour, of 
Februus the God of Expiations) the ſecond, which in 
Romulus s time, were the two laſt. 2 was ſpent 


= purifying the City, and honouring the memory of 
the Dead. 


A. He 1 ao Wa. wha in Reunlur 3 


2 Was not Numa's peaceful adminiſtration of advan- 3 


tage to his People? 


A. It contributed very uch to the ſtrength and ſe- 
curity of the City, and ae the rough geajus of the 


2. To whom was Numa Pompilins married? . : 
A. To Tatia, King Tatius's Daughter, by whom he 
| had one Daughter, called Pompilia. Some ſay, that Ta- 
tia brought him likewiſe four Sons, Pomponius, Pinus, 
Calpus, and Mamercus, from Whom ſprung ous; Wuftrt- 
ous Families in Rome. N 1 
2. How long did Numa reign? | 
4 Forty-thiee Years. He died of a Sickneſs at YER 
ſcore Years of age, and was buried with great ſolemni- 
« He would not ſuffer his Body to be burnt, as was 
the cuſtom in thoſe days, but was laid in a ſtone coffin ; 


= and the Books of his Ceremonies were depoſited by him 


in another. Theſe Books were taken up about 400 Years 
after, and burnt by order of the Senate, it being thought 


_ Impious to reveal e og | the ſecrets they co: 
tained, | 


A 


Torres 


the Aggreſſors on this occa 


Turivs Hos riI Ius, III. King of Rome. 
| ©». Containing 33 Years, — _ 
85 (Axx. Rom. 82.) 

222 , 
725 A. Tullus Hoflilius. Upon the Death of 
Numa, the Government again devolved upon the Senate. 


. 5 x ; 
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Martius, Father of the Martius who had married Pom- 


pilia, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to obtain the Throne, 
after the Death of Numa: But the Romans tired of a 
long peace, which had thrown them into a kind of Le- 

thargy, unanimouſly preferred to him Tullus Hoftilius, 


Grandſon of the Hoftilius who was killed in attempting 


to retake the Capitol in Romulus's Time. He was of a 
bold, intrepid temper, and often ſought for and eagerly 
embraced all opportunities of engaging in a W 
_ prompted to it by his natural inclination, and by the 
fame and glory of his Grandfather, 
'+ 9. What did he immediately upon his Acceffion ? 
A. He endeavoured to win the Hearts of the Romans 
dy his extraordinary Liberality; he gave the People all 
the Crown-Lands, contenting himſelf with the Revs 
nues of his Patrimony for his own ſubſiſtence, and for 
the expence of the Sacrifices which the Kings were 
_ obliged to defray. He ſoon reſtored the Romans, by the 
exerciſe of Arms, to their priſtine vigour, and taught 
them the art of fighting regularly. ke 
2. What Wars was he engagedin? 
A. He took up Arms N the Albans, who were 
ion; for, Cluilius, the Go- 
verno and Dictator of Alba, envying the growth of 
Rome, made depredations in the Roman Wa 
This oecaſioning a War between the Romans and Albans, 
both Armies met at about five Miles from Rome; but as 


they were going to engage, C/uilius was found dead in his 


'Tent. In his ſtead was choſen Metius Suffetius, a Man 
whoſe only recommendation was his turbulent ſpirit, and 


bis being as great an incendiary as his Predeceffor. Both 
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parties being, at laſt, deſirous of ſparing . en - 4 


| blood, they came to a reſolution, that the War ſhould 


be decided by a Combat of three Perſons on each fide. 


| Accordingly there were choſen, on the fide of the Ro- 


mans, three Brothers called the Horatii; and, from among 


the Allan, the like number, called the Curiatis. The 
latter were to fight for Alba, and the former for Rome. 
This Combat was to be deciſive, and the vanquiſhed 
party was to ſubmit to the other. N 
2. What was the iſſue of it? 1 
A. The three Curiatii, were, at firſt, wounded, and 
two of the Horatii killed. There now remaining but one, 
and he, fearing that it would be impoſſible for him, 
ſingly, to vanquiſh three enemies, pretended to fly; 


and having thus ſeparated the three Brothers, who pur- 


ſued him as faſt as their Wounds would permit, he, by 
this artifice, killed them all one after the other. 
2. Did he not ſully the glory of this Action? 
A. In his return to Rome he met his Siſter, who, per- 
ceiving among the ſpoils he carried, thoſe of one of 
the Curiatii her Lover, ſhe could not forbear burſting 
into tears; when reproaching him in the ſharpeſt terms, 
for imbruing his hands in the Blood of his Couſin-ger- 
man, (the Horatii and Curiatii being Siſter's children) 
be immediately killed her; looking upon this ſorrow as 


2 crime, as though ſhe had wept at the Proſperity of her 


Country. Tullus would not judge the Murtherer him- 
| ſelf, but appointed two Magiſtrates called Duum-wi- 
ri, for that purpoſe, who ſentenced the Murtherer to 

9. What were theſe Duum-wiri? 3 5 3 

A. They were judges in criminal matters; but an 
appeal lay from their ſentence to the People, Who, only, 
were impowered to condeinn a Citizen to death. Theſe, 

at the requeſt of his Father, gave the Murtherer his life, 

the former eſteeming it as a glorious and heroic AQ; 
and accordingly gave his Daughter ignominious burial, 
as a dreadful example to all who ſhould prefer private 
regard to public utility. "I xs 
2. Did not Twllus Hoſtilius vanquiſh the Feientes and 
Pima oo; TY | | 


e A. Metius 


0 


: * A. Metius Suffetius, General of the Ae pereei - | 


ing that they were offended at bim, for having hazard- 
ed the liberty of his Country on the combat of three 
\ Men, and for not carrying on the War after the de 
feat, ſtirred up the Veientes and. Fidenates againſt 
Nome; hoping to atone for his fault, by abandoning 

e Romans, whom he, by a Treaty, had engaged to 


_affit. Tullus accordingly reinforced his Army with 


that of Suffetivs, but the latter, inſtead of ſuccouring 


Dry withdrew to a tall, and there waited: the . of 


Battle. 
* What did Tullus on this occaſion ? 
A. He immediately ſpread a rumour, that Suffetius 
_was withdrawn by his order, and that the whole was a 
ſtratagem to ſurpriſe the Enemy. The Fidenates and Vei- 
entes were quite diſheartened, upon the ſuppoſition of 


the infidelity of their friends, and thereupon were ſoon 
routed by the Romans. On the morrow, Tullus cauſed 
Suffetius to be ſeized, as he came to congratulate him on 


his victory: When aſſembling the whole Body of the 


Albans, and laying before them the treacherous practices 
and ungenerous deſigns of Sufetivs, he had him torn to 

— Horſes, having firſt cauſed the City of Alba to 
be razed to the ground, (after it had flouriſhed 487 years) =_ 


- Pieces 


b and tranſplanted the Inhabitants to Rame. 
Did not Tullus Hoftilius enlarge the City . 
He took into it Mount Cælius, on which 4 built a 


= Palace. This part of Rome was appointed for the reſidence 


of the People who were brought from Aa, and the 


King granted all of them the Roman privileges. He in- 
'  Corporated the Alban Nobility with the Senate; and, af- 


ter having intirely reduced the Fidenates, he declared 


War againſt the Sabinet, who had plundered ſeveral of 


the Romans that traded with them. Tullus defeated i intire- 

ly the Sabines, and forced them to ſue for Peace. _ 
2. Was he not engaged in War with the Latines © 
A. Theſe: refuſing to pay obedience to the Romans, 


| feveral Conteſts enſued. This War, which was carried 
on with great moderation, laſted moſt of the remainder _ 
of Tullus Hoſtilius s Reign; about which time Rome was 


8 4 W with plagues and — and 1. — 
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| terrified by prodigies. The King now refolved-t to rin 
in the religious. Ceremonies - of TR which he, 
then, had very little regarded. 11 

. 9. Did he not die ſoon after? 1 
A Ves: Some ſay, by Lightoing, with bis whale « 
5 F amily, though probably by ſome treaſonable Practices. 
| This King had men the 2 Rong of the 300 | 
5 n % 


« 


Auevs Mancivs, IV. King of Rome. 


vs | Containing 24 Yr, care 
(ANN. Row. 115.) 
W. there not again an 3 after the 
Demiſe of Tullus Hoftilius ? | 
A. Yes: But Ancus Marcius was ſoon. choſen King | 
by = Inter-rex and the Senate, and confirmed by the 
Feopie | 
9. From whom was he deſcended ?_ 
A. He was Grandſon to Numa Pompilius, the a! 3 
King of "_ by Pompilia his Daughter, and Marcius 
* Kinſman. - 
2 What was the Diſp oſition of this Prince? 
A. It reſembled that by his Grandfather Numa : and 
_ accordingly he uſe his utmoſt endeavours to revive the 
nie; and Ceremonies practiſed in Numa's days. | 
2. Was be not contemned by the Latines, as being an 
indolent Prince? 
J fa Wes: And they made incurſions into his Territo- 
ries. But Ancus, after cauſing War to be ſolemnly 
proclaimed, by the Feciales, or Heralds, (according to 
the Ceremonies appointed by Numa Pompilius) march- 
ed out Fgainſt them; took Politorium, one of their 
Towns, and tranſplanted the inhabitants of it to Rome. 
Hie afterwards won ſome others; and notwithſtanding 
the great preparations they made, he, at laft, forced 
them to ſue for Peace, and obtained a Triuwph over 
them. He alſo overthrew the Fidenates, the Veientes, 
the Vagel, and the Cabines. 
15 2 Did 
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3: Did not Ancus perform ſeveral great AQions with 5 


in his own Kingdom as well as abroad ?' | © 


A. He rebuilt the Temple of Jupi 


en Bridge over the Tiber. He incloſed the Aventine Hills 
with walls, and peopled it with the Nations whom he 


.* 


* 


niculum, and united it to the City, by throwing a wood- 


had ſubdued. He made a broad and ſtrong Ditch, called 


Fuſſa Quiritium; and, the City being greatly increaſed, 


be built a large Priſon for Malefactors in the Center of 


— 
% 
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it. Ancus extended his Dominions as far as the Sea; and 


for the conveniency of Commerce, built a Town called 
Oftia, at the mouth of the river Tiber, and about ten 


miles from Rome, and peopled it with a-Colony tranſ- 


planted from the laſt mentioned City. 
2. ln what manner did Ancus ſpend the latter part 
of his Reign? 5 . | * 


©2230. bn enriching bis Subjects, and improving the City. 
Ancus, after reigning twenty - four Years, died; leaving 
behind him two Sons, both under Age, whom he com- 


mitted to the Guardianſhip of Lucins Targuinius. 
if 


A. He was an Hetrurian ; formerly called Lurumom, 
and ſon to Davaratus, a rich Merchant of Corinth. Lu- 

cumon, being invited to Rome by the advantageous offers 
Which Ancus Marcius made to all Foreigners, came, with 


* 


Targuinius, (from Tarquinia his native Town) and was 


F Senate, Ancus (about the ninth Year of his Reign) ap- 
pointed him General of the Roman Horſe, and employed | 


treated honourably by Ancus, to whom he generouſly 


offered his whole Patrimony for the public Utility; and 
by that means himſelf. and his followers were allowed 
their Freedom, with Lands both for building and ſuſte- 


nance. Lucius Tarquinius was choſen ſoon after into the 


him in all his Wars. ERS 
Was not Tanaquil a very ambitions Woman? 


HA. Lucumon, her Huſband, though ſo exceedingly 
wealthy, being contemned by the Citizens of Targuinia, 


ſhe was very much exaſperared at it, and thereupon per- 
—S oo: . - ae 


ter Feretrius after 
a more magnificent manner. He fortified the Hill Ja- 


his wife Tanaguil and ſeveral Followers, and ſettled in 
that City. Lucumon changed his name for that of Lucius 


* * 
— 
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ſuaded him to leave: N and to 80 and ſettle i in 


Rome. He complied with her Advice, and accordingly Bal 


they ſet out for that City, | 
Are we not told of a prodigy that happened in 
their journey? 
A Yes; but it "Wo all the air of a Fiction ; Lucumon 
and Tanaguil were ſcarce arrived at the Janiculum, but 
an Eagle alisbted on their Chariot, and carried off Lu- 
cumon s Bonnet. After flying ſeveral times over them, 
and making a great noiſe, it again returned, and gently 
71 the Bonnet on his head Tanaguil, who was feat- 


by her Huſband, embraced him in token of Joy; 


and being very well verſed i in the art of Divination, | 
explained to him the ſeverg{ircumſtances of this O- 
men, and aſſured him, that%he would riſe to e, 
moſt exalted fortune. | Dog 


Taxayinivs Parocvk, V. Xing of Rene 


| Containing 38 Years, 


| (Ann. Rom. 138. . bs 
W HY is the King called Tarquinius Priſeus 


-or the Ancient ? | 
A. Todiftinguiſh him from 7 arquinius Superbus, the 
* Kin of Rome. 
That happened after the Death of Ancus p 
2 The Senate being impowered by the People, cre- 
ated Inter- reges as formerly. Tarquin was ſolicitous to 
get the Kingdom for himſelf; and therefore, to remove 
all Obſtacles, he ſent Ancus's two Sons a hynting; when, 
aſſembling the People, he made a ſpecious harangue to 
them, in Which he obſerved, ** That he was ſo great a 
N riend to Rome, that he had beftowed all his wealth 
By upon it; and could not but be perfectly well ac- 
© quainted with the Roman Government, as he had 
« ſpent ſo many years in the exerciſe of Civil, as well 
© as military Affairs, under their Monarch.” By this 
means he obtained the Kingdom, he being the firſt who 
procured 1 it by ambitious methods. | : 
. | 0 What | 


2 What actions did he perform after his acceſſion Morn 
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. - the river Anio, where the Romans by burning the 
bridge, which the Sabines had laid over it, defeated 


— 


ries, and again vanquiſhed them. T was over this Peo- 


Lias the Reader may remember) who triumphed in 


of the common People, i 


: "2 
* 8 , 
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In the ſhape of a Heart, to hang on his neck; ever ſince 
© which, the Children of the Quality at Rome wore this 


Sabines. However, they afterwards were very ſubmiſ- | 


_ g 


e 
A. He vanquiſhed the Latinet, forced them to ſue 
for peace, and then turned his arms againſt the Sabines, 
who had riſen up againſt Rome. Both armies met at hi 
them. Targuin then marched into the Sabine Territo-Willithe: 


ple that he obtained a Triumph. He was not the firſt 


Rome; but he fit had the honours of the grand Tri- 
umph, the magnificence bf which he inſtituted, _ 
2. In what manner did he enlarge the Senate? 
A. The better to inſingge himſelf into the affections 
Echoſe, from among the Ple- 
. beians, an hundred, wh were moſt renowned for their 
- wiſdom and valour, and added them to the Senate, 7. 
which now conſiſted of 300. Thoſe created by Romulus 
were called Patres Conſeripti, and theſe, Patres minorum Wl w 
gentium, or Senators of a lower rank, He ordered the de 
natorial Chairs to be made of Ivory; and regulated n 
the Habits of the Reman Knights, in order to diſtin- li 
guiſh them from other claſſes of Soldiers. *Tis ſaid, that C 
Targuinius Priſcus had a Son, who, at thirteen years of 
age, ſignalized himſelf in a Battle, by killing one of the R 
Enemy; that his Father rewarded him with a long | 
embroidered Robe, bordered with purple, called Præ- 
_ Fexta, and with a Piece of Gold, named Bulla, made | 


6a >. 


Habit, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Plebeians. 
2. What was his ſucceſs againſt the Hetrurians ? 
A. They af] combined againſt him, becauſe. of his 
detaining ſome Priſoners whom he had taken among the | 


a ww @ 00 id 


ſive; acknowledged him for their Sovereign; and, in 

token of their allegiance, ſent him all the Infgnia of 

Royalty uſed by their Princes, wis. a golden Crown, | 

an ivory Chair, a Scepter, on top of which was an | 

Eagle, a purple Coat worked wit gold, and a purple | 

Robe pinked. From Hetruria alfo came the — and 
3; i EE Coats 
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Ornaments that were afterwards uſed in Rome. To gain 


the Affection of the Magiſtrates, he cauſed to be car- — 
ried before them bundles of Rods tied, in the middle of' 


whichan Ax was raiſed, as denoting the Power they had 
o puniſh Malefactors. The Sabines oppoſed the Roman 


them on the fame conditions with the Hetrurians, 


9. What Works were erected by Targuin in Rome ? 


A. He built a ſtrong ſtone Wall round the City; 25 


adorned the Forum with lofty Portico's, Galleries and 
Shops, made many Cloacæ, or common ſewers, to 
drain the City, and carry the filth of it into the Tier; 
a work that was immenſely chargeable and laborious. 
In the Circus Maximus, where games were exhibited, he 


cauſed Seats to be raiſed for the Spectators, who were 
there diſtinguiſhed according to their Rank and Dignity.” 
Tarquin is ſaid to have firſt inſtituted the famous Roman 


Games, and to have built the Circus. He had levelled 
with prodigious coſt, the Rock on the Capitoline, in or- 


der to build there a Temple to Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 2 


ner va, after his Conqueſts over the Sabines, but did not. 


live to go on with it; and this was the beginning of the 
Capilol. 3 l 1 d 1 


Q. Are we not told of a very famous Augur in the 
Reign of this Monarch? 7 2 7 


A. This was Nevius. Tis related, that Tarquin, to 


N 


try him, aſked, © if what he thought in his mind 


was poſſible to be done?” Nevins anſwering in the 
affirmative, the King faid jeſtingly, © that he was 
thinking whether he could cut a Whetſtone with a 


% Razor: Upon this, the Augur bidding him ſtrike 
hard, he accordingly cut it—This, very probably, was 
a Trick contrived between Targuin and Newius, to raiſe 
the eredit of Augury,which it did to a prodigious degree. 
Q. Was not Targuin murthered? | | 


| AN. Yes; by the machinations of the two Sons of An- 


cus Marcius, Theſe Enraged to ſee Targuin poſleſs'd of 


the Kingdom, diſguiſed ſeveral of their Companions 
like Shepherds, who going to Court, pretended a a 
IF Quarrel and demanded juſtice of the King. Targuin - 


_ appearing, 
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by the Augurs and Hetalds, and many other 
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0 the * him, and fled ; but being ap re 
h yoo! oon 2 were brought to condign CORO 
Targuin fell in the 38ch year of his Reign. He had very 
much enlarged. the Roman. Dominions, and greatly 
| heightened the ſplendor ol bis . T 


sen To LLIUS, VI. King of Rome. 
| 5 Ontaining 44 Ye ears. 


(Aux. Rom. 176. ) 


| £0 Son was Servius Tullius f 
1 A. Of Tullius, furnamed Corniculanus, who 
loſt his life in defending the Principality of Corniculum, 
a City of Latium, which Targuin the Elder burnt. His 
Kher was called Ocrifia, Widow of that Prince of 
Corniculum. Tis related, that this Lady was big with 
child when her Huſband died; and, that having been 
diſcovered among the Priſoners, a great regard was 
paid to her Quality; that Tanaquil freed Ocrifia from 
her 5 and gave ber an Apartment in her Pa- 
lace, where ſhe was deliveted of a Son. Tullius was | 
ſurnamed Servius, in remembrance of his Mother's 
Bondage. Some Hiſtorians ſuppoſe, that Ocrifia lived 
- ſome time as a Slave, in Tanaguil's Palace, before the: | 
was reſtored to her Liberty. | 
? Are we not told of ſome Prodi = haj n'd 1 
at BA Birth of Serwius Tullius? EY ppe = 
A. Tis ſaid, that being an infant in his Cradle, a | 
| Pl of Fire encompaſſed his Head, without doing him | 
the leaſt injury: Upon which, Tullia, who was very 
well ſkilled in Profages, took Te arquin aſide and aſſured 
him that this Child would one Day ſupport the royal 
Family in their. adverſity, and therefore, that the ut- 
moſt care ought to be taken of his Education. J. arquin 
followed her Advice; Servius Tullius became a very 
promiſing Youth ; and when Tarquingrew in years, Tul- 
lius conducted bis affairs both at home and abroad, with 
0 much bravery, wiſdom, and integrity, that he won 
| the 
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judged more worthy of being the is e . 5 

. Did Tarquin leave any Children is 

A. He had two Grandſons, both infants; bot 'T, ana- 
quil being very deſitous that her Son- in- law Servius 
Tullius ſhould ſucceed to the Throne, the concealed her 
Huſband's death, till Tullius had prevailed with the 
People to-baniſh the Marci. This done, Tullius cartis 
ed out Tarquin, as newly dead, in order for his being 
interred; when Tanaguil and. Tullius declaring that he 
was appointed Governor to the young Prince, and Re- 


gent of the Kingdom, by the Will oſ the late Monarch, 


the Patricians ſuffer'd him, tho' much againſt their in- 
Ane to aſſume tbe Royal Authority. 
2. What followed upon this? 5 
A. Servius Tullius, to ſecure the Crown to bicmſelf, . 
aſſembled the People, to whom he repreſented the la- 
mentable condition to which he was reduced by the 


= contrivances of the Patricians : that they intended to. 


murther him and the Poſterity of Targuin ; however, 
that-if the People judg'd it proper, he would freely. 
reſign all pretenſions to the Crown, The People hear- 
ing this, immediately cried aloud, that he ſhould be 
their Monarch; and the Comitia Curiata being aſſem- 


| bled, be was elected King, in ſpite of the oppoſition, _ 


made by the Senate, who refuſed to ratify the Election 
according to their uſual Cuſtom. Servius Tullius, to 
engage the Pedple in his favour, had promiſed to be 


extremely beneficent to them. 


Did not Seroius Tullius inſtitute the Cenſus, or 
Survey of the Roman Citizens and their Eſtates? _ - 
A. He did; and by it every Citizen was obliged to 
declare upon oath, bis Name, that of his Wife, the 


| number and age 'of his Children, his Freedmen and 
Slaves, in caſe he had any; his Condition, Profeſſion, 


Employments, Kindred, with the ſeveral Goods and 


74 Chattels he poſſeſſed. This Survey was firſt made by te 


Kings, afterwards by the Conſuls, and laſtly by the Diver 
ſors. A Survey was taken every five years of the three 


Orders of the Commonwealth, vis. of the Senate, the 
. and _— After the e ſurvey was ended, a 


ſolemn El 


lem Webs, 3 Ketißee, le ey 
ed, in the name of the People. On this occaſion the Ci-. 
tizens uſed to meet in the Campus Martius, all inarmour, 
euch Man in bis propet Claſs and Century. The Sacri- 
ice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, and a Bull, whence 
it was called Sus wetaurilia. The Ceremony of perform- 
ing it they called Luſtrum condere; and on this account, 
the word Lufirum came to denote the ſpace of five" —_— 
Tullius, held the Luftrum'four times in his Reign, and 
at the firſt; there appeared to be 84700 free rens | 
2 What other remarkable Particulars are wid coi: 
 cerning Servius Tullius d 23 | 
A He very muck enlarged the Ci ity, aking into it 
the Quirinal, the Viminal, and Bſquiline Hills, and 
8 all the ſeven Hills with'a ſtrong Wall. He 
divided the City into four parts; and, inſtead of three 
Tribes, inſtituted four. He divided the People, accord- 


ing to their Wealth and Eſtates, into ſix Ranks, called 


. which were each divided into Centuries (the 
Word here ſigvifying ſuch a Particular Diviſion, and 
not 100 Perſons) which compoſed 193 in all. The firſt 
Claſſes, containing the Eguites, or Knights; and richeſt 
Citizens, conſiſted of 98 Centuries. The ſecond; inclu- 
ding the Tradeſmen and Mechanics, made up two and 
twenty Centuries, The third, the ſame number“ The 


fourth, twenty. The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, compo- = 


fed of the poorer fort, (Servants and Slaves excepted, ö 
Who had no Vote in the Government) had but onè 


 Eorging to theſe Centuries, each Century furniſhing a 
| certain quantity and Number. | 
2. By whom was the Comitia Centuriata inſtitutedꝰ 

A. By Servius Tullius Till his time Affairs of the 
higheſt importance, ſuch as the Creation of Magiſtrates, 


Peace and War, were all voted in the Comitia Curiata, 
where, as every private Perſon had an equal Vote, the 

Plebeians, by being the moſt numerous, were inveſted, 
in ſome meaſure, with the whole Power and Authority. 
But Tullius aſſembled the People acccording to their 
_ Centuries, which were called Comitia Centuriata, where 
+ | OT» . . the 


Pg 


Century. Men and Money were afterwards levied ac- + | 


the enacting or repealing of Laws, and the decreeing of 
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the Plebeians muſt | 
ing little more than the ſhadow of Authority, with which 
they nevertheleſs were contented for magy years, either, 
becauſe they were not aware of the deſign; or rather, 
becauſe they were thereby freed from the greateſt part 
of -the'Expences, Troubles, and dangers of the public. 
Tulliub divided the whole Roman Dominion into 26 parts, 
whieh he alſo called Tribes, and theſe he diſtinguiſhed 
into theit ſeveral Page: In his way of judging Contro- 
veifies, he kimſelf took cognizance of ſuch only as re- 
lated to the State; and referred the Deciſion of Quar- 
| rels, relating to particular Perſons, to others. This King 
cauſed the Latini to build a Temple in Honour of Di- 
ann on the 4ventine Hill. He was the firſt who coined 
Money in Rome, impreſſing on it the Image of a Sheep, 
whence it was called Pecunia; whereas the Romans, be- 
fore his time, made uſe of it in a rude lump or maſs. 
Q. With whom was Tullius engaged in War? 
A. With the Hetrurians. Theſe refuſing to pay him 
| obedience; he waged War with them during 20 years, 
and at laſt haraſſed them ſo much, that they ſubmitted . 

| to Him, and he granted them a Peace. After this he 
built two Temples to Fortune. Towards the Cloſe of his 
Reign, he intended to lay down the Kingly Office, and 
reſtore abſolute liberty, and was {9 cane a Plan for 


of 


that purpoſe, but was murthered before he had an op- 
I portunity of putting it in execution. „ 
. How did this happen? 3 
A. The Son of the Elder Tarquin left two Sons (as 
was before obſerved) who, probably, were very young 
= when Serwius alcended the Throne. The firſt was call- 
ed Lucius Targuinius, ſurnamed Superbus, and the o- 
ther Aruns Targuinius. They differed exceedingly in 
= diſpoſition, the former being a very wicked Man, the 


Mother a very good one. Serwius Tullius had two Daugh- 


ters, both named Tullia, who were as unlike in temper 
as the two Targuins, the elder being gentle and mild, 
the younger haughty and cruel. The latter was married 
to the =_ Tarquin, and the former to his wicked Bro- 
ther. The worthleſs Tullia, being of a reſtleſs diſpoſi> 
tion, promiſed the wicked 8 arquin to kill her Huſband. 


\ ; 


neceſſarily be out- voted ; they has 
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and he aſſured ho 8 FA ak diſpatch bis Wife: 
Aſter each had perpetrated the horrid Deed; they mar- 
| ried together. And now Targuin was excited hy his Wife 
 Tullia to claim the Crown which Serwius 7 ha 

ſurped; and Targuin being very ambitious, he went one 
day to the Senate houſe, cloathed in the regal 
and wiik the other Inſignia of Royalty. Servius Tullius 
| haſtening thither with only a few Followers, Lucius Tar- 
guinius threw him down fairs, Tullia hearing of this, 
went immediately into the Forum, in order to congratu- 
late her Huſband as King, and adviſe him to cauſe, her 
Father to be murdered. . In her return ſhe ſaw her Fa- 
ther's body, weltering in its gore, and lying in the Street; 
when, her Charioteer, amazed at the ſad ſpectacle, would 
have turned about; but Tullia, io iu ſhewing: the 
leaſt concern, ordered him to go on; and was ſo inhu- 
man as to force him to drive over the body of her.il!- 
fated Father, ſhe crying aloud to the pt nag he 
Day which leads to the 7 


3 called Scelerata, or the aceurſed. 
2. Was not Servius Tullius a very good 


ade 
Prince I. 


A. The only thing that could be objected to him was 3 


bis unjuſt Acceſſion to the Throne, when moſt of the 


Patricians were prompted to eſpouſe the cauſe of his | 


Robes, of 


rone cannot be. too Hort. The 5 
8 . where this horrid Scene happened, was mud 9 


Succeſſor ; eſpecially, ſince Servius Tullius was going to * 


change the Frame of their Government; a circumſtance ne 
that would have very much nee if not bave 


quite ruined ir Ry: Pr 406-47 


b Ser nasse or . ee the 
" Proud, VII. and the Laft King Y Rome. | 
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(Axx. Rox. 220.) 4 


2X HY was this Prince ſurnamed Superbus? 
A. On account of his imperious corfiage 
and exceſſive haughtineſs. Having aſcended the Throne 
by murther, he endeavoured to maintain himſelf in it by 


5 N Cruelty 


l id lajuſtice: de putting to deach a gret num 
Senators, who had RN to join in 22 ; 
meaſures; and feized' upon their Eſtates. He alſo! ba- 
Iaiſhed a great many others, upon a fuſpicion that they 
did not tavour his Intereſt, and i in older to e 
tinguiſh that Body. 2 : 
2. Againſt whom did he mW War d var 
A. Againſt the Sabines, and triamphed over nk 
He afterwards laid waſte the Territories of the Velſer : 
took Jueſſa Pometia, and laid ego! o Salli, 4 dat 
conſiderable! City of that People. 
Did he not take this City by Trewchely Ri 
A. Sextus, Tarquin's' eldeſt Son, fled to the Ca | 


Father ; after which, he, by his artful Conduct, fing- | 
Lted himſelf ſo far into the Affections of the Inhabitants, 
that they appointed him their Governor. Immediate- 
ly Sextus ſent a Meſſenger to Targuin, to enquire how 
Ihe ſhould act. His Father feat no Anſwer; but, raking! 
the Meſſenger into the Garg 

all fuch Poppies as out-top 


the reſt; - Sextus; at thel 
return of the Meſſenger, underſtood Targuit's meaning, 
and immediately put to death all Perſons of the g Fun. 2 
Pictinction among the Gabii; impriſoned the reſt; and, 
ſpy that means, eaſily betrayed the City to his Father, 


d that with the Hetrurians, or Tuſcans Ins: e 
8 Who built the Capitol? ti 
A. Tarquin the Proud. We before a Hat : 

t had been deſigned by his Grandfather : As the? 
orkmen were digging to lay a Foundation, a Man's 
ead, belonging to one Tel, was found freſh bleeding, 

WF» hence this building was called the Capitol. It wav: 
TA very grand Edifice, being ſeated on a "high 'Crag or 

Rock, and was dedicated principally'to Jubi. 

2. Were not the Sybils Books offered to this King Fi ; 
A. Theſe, being nine in number, were brouf o 
ſtrange Woman to Tarquin, who refuſing to buy? hey! l 
ge t her Price, ſhe went away, and, burning three of them, | 
ne fame back, and aſked the ſame Price for the 'remain 
by Wh x. IG Courtiers —_ upon her as bee; 


y C2 ME) departed. 


pon pretence of having being inhumanly uſed by his _ 


n, fitvck off the head oft 


mics after this, made a league with the Aqui, and re. * 


W 
op departed-agy nz, and. burning; three more, returned with 
| theite(t.,. The, King, ſutprized at the ſingularity of the 
Adventure, immediately adviſed with. the Augurs about 
it, who, blamed) him for not purchaſing the nine, and 
earpeltly. beſqught him to give her the full price for 
the remaining three. The Woman. received the Mo- 
ney, and afterradviſing him to take the ſtricteſt care of 
them, immediately vaniſhed. Theſe Books were depo- 
died he a lone Cheſt, and ifteen of the Nobility (call 
= + d-thence' Ryindecimwini)-were appointed to look after 
them. Theſe Oracles were: conſulted, by order of the 

- Senate, in all times of public Calamity; and were pre- 
ſerted\ia the Capitol, till that Edifice was conſumed by 


of we a 4 es A ond 


Did not Tarquin proclaim War againſt the Rutuli 2 ll 1 
| Upon pretence of their having given refuge to 
ſiome Roman Exiles ; but in reality, to repleniſh his | 
Treaſury, which his building of the Capitol had ex- 
hauſted, he marched and inveſted 4rdea, their Metro- k 
polis, a City of greater 83 Rome. Whilſt 1 
e was eneamped before Ardea, Sextus, Who was as : 

| lewd and cruel as his Father, fell diſtractedly in love 
with Lucretia, Wife to Tarquinius Collatinus, and 

Daughter of Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus, a very illuſ- 
trious Citizen of Rome. Collatinus was ſo called from 
©. the City of Collatia, where he uſually reſided, and was { 
Sion of Egerius, not Brother to Tarquin the Ancient, aa ? 
many have ſuppoſed, but his Brother's Sons. 
. Was not this Paſſion of Sextus attended with ve- ' 
_ 'ry:fatal conſequences :::: f, 
A. Collatinus carried Sextus and others to his houſe * 
a Collatia,'in' order to give them a ſight of Lucretia, 
and the next day returned with them to the Camp. 
But Sextus; now enffamed with Lucretia's beauty, went 
privately. to Collatia, where he was entertained very hoſ- | 
pitsbly by that Lady, and lodged in her Houſe, . In the BY | 
dead of night, he found means to convey himſelf into 
baer Bed:chamber, when drawing near; to her bed-ſide 
Wich his drawn ſword, and thruſting his hand into her 


breaſt, ſwore be would kill her that inſtant, if ſhe made 
thei leaſt) noiſe.. The unhappy Lucretia frighted out of 


b-118099 her 


i What en ſued upon this? 4 78 


= King of Rome? The Anſwer was, He whd 
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1 Bombers, and feeing immigent” Dear 
was ſeized, as may be ſuppoſed, with the utnoſt Cohfüf 
on and Terror. Sextus, at firft had Tecourfe to inttea- 


——_ — : 
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4 
by 


ties, but theſe nat availing, be declared, that if The 5 
* would not comply, he would firſt ' murder her, and 


* then lay his own Slave dead by her fide; and after 
% wards ſpread a report, that he had killed them both 
„in the act of Adultery.” The ill- fated Lucretia, ter- 
rified at theſe menaces, yielded to his impure wiſhes, and 


Sextus left her the next morning. e 
| EYE LA 33 i. <..13 3. 


H. Lucretia, ſhocked to the ſoul at this barbarous ; 


Treatment, ſent for her Father and her Huſband, 


with whom came Publius Valerius and Fanius Brotyt. 
Theſe found her in a deſfpairing condition and drowned 
in tears; when the related the whole ſtory; and reject- 
ing all thoughts of conſolation, conjured them ta r- 
venge her cauſe; immediately after which the ſtabbed 
herfelf to the heart, as the ſtrongeſt” proof the cu, 
ive of her chaſtity. A Raman Poet 'obſerves, that 
Lucretia, in breathing her laſt, took care not to fall in 
„ he T7 4 1 | 
©. Had not this Junius Brutus, feigned hiafelf mad? 
A. Marcus Junius his Father, had been murdered 
by Targuin the Proud, in order that he might ſeize upon 
his Eſtate. Junius Brutus to ſave his life, counterfeited 
ſtupidity, and was thence called Brutus. Tarquin think- 
ing him really an Idiot, kept him in his houſe, where 
he uſed to be ſport for his Children. Tt happened in 
the time of dreadful Peftilence, that Targuin ſent his 


two Sons Sextus and Titus, to conſult the Oracle, with 


Brutus to divert them. There the Sons laughed hear- 


tily to ſee him offer a wooden ſtaff, in which he had 


afterwards aſked the Oracle, hich of them ſhould be 
ould frſt 

kiſs bis Mother, which the Sons agreed to do at theiri - 
return, and fo reign jointly, But Brutus, WhO ak 
the meaning of the Oracle, the moment he was arrived 
„ 


ſecretly conveyed Gold to Apollo. The, i Princes 


* 
— 


Ovid. 3. Faft, Lib. II. 
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* the Earth the common Parent of lankind, After this 


f hor her, Death ? 
A. As the whole Company oof truck with. amaze- 
ment, Brutus threw off his diſguiſe, when running to 
the dead Body, and drawing out the murthering in- 


d adviſed tbem to change the Kingly one to a Common- 
Bate, they immediately iſſued a Decree, to baniſh the 
Cauſing the bloody Corpſe of Lucretia to be brought 

| which Targ #in_ had perpetrated, particularly, that he 
thered his Jawful Sovereign, and filled the ditches and 
| common ſewers with the bodies of the Nobility. Theſe 


words were no ſooner ended, but the People immedi- 


7 they nominated Brutus and Collatinus to exerciſe the re- | 


— — my. 


: enjoying this honour only for Life, and being privileged 
from warf re, ſhould concern himſelf only with thoſe 
religious Rites, which the King had ſuperintended. 


5 was refuſed admittance ; upon which he rode back to- 
wards the Camp, where Brutus had been before, and 
Moped, with the Army to revolt. 


& © Io 5 . 
in Hel pretended.ta. fall down by chance, and Bien 
Brutus took all. opportunities, but in the moſt ſecret 


manger of ruining the Tyrant, 
9. To return to che unhappy Lucretia, what followed 


Arument, he ſwore by the celeſtial Powers, utterly to 
extirpate Targuin and his whole Family ; upon which 
they all took an oath to extinguiſh Kingly Govern- 
ent. Brutus then aſſembled his Friends; and after 
feveral- Forms of Government had been propoſed, he 
wealth. Bruturs propoſal being approved by the Se- 
Targuinii and all Theſe offspring. Brutus afterwards | 
before the People; he enumerated. the ſeveral Crimes 


Had | * 2 his own Brother, ſtrangled his Wife, mur - 


ately called for Arms. An Interrex being appointed, 


gal. , Power : [Nade that the title of King might not be 
Bile extivR, j t was ordered to be beſtowed on ſome |} 
erſon, who ſhould be called Rzx Sacrorum, and who, 


"tin. ts. a th. 


Targuin now.advanced in all haſte towards the.City, but 


2: "Whither did Targuin and his Family retire? 
To the Gab, or to the Hetrurians, "after having 

| reigned 25 years. | 
L How many Sons had 7. arquin ? 


==> 


manners. 


(. ph = 5 
i PROTO > and Aruns.” FOOTY. 
Was not the regal State of "Rome es called the WES 
it? 24 E 72 n 473 
79 7 Yes! And! from what has been related, it webs 


dent that the Kings hach contributed very little to its 
grandeur,” fince; at the end of 246 years, its re 


extended ſearte above fifteen miles round the walls 
However, the City itſelf was very much increaſed 1 
extent, in nomber -of mhabitants, and in the magnifi- 


cenee of its ſtructures. Pethaps the eircumſtance that © 


checked its progreſs, was the different Genius of its 
Monarchs. ' A Roman Hiſtorian * obſerves, that this 
State ſtobd in need of the various and finguler talents 
for which each of theſe” Kings were remarkable ; and 
that the different turn and character of their Minds, as | 
well as their different Inſtitutions, were all of uſe. As | 
cording to the fame Wiiter, even'the tyranny of Tar- 
gun was of great advantage to the Romans, ſince it 
gave occaſion to the Eſtabfimment of the Common- - 
wealth. But an ingenious Modern is of a different 
1 he ſaying, that this difparity of Genius in the 

ngs' of Rome, was ſo far from procuring any advan- 
tage to the Romany, that their little increale under the 
regal State, can be aſcribed'to no other cauſe. 

2. What: circumſtance contributed chiefly to raiſe 
the Romans to the Sovereignty of the World? 

A. Their laying aſide their own cuſtoms as ſoon! as 
they met with better among the People they conquered z 


{ and it is well known, that "2hey ought ſuccellively_ a= 


gainft _ Nations. 
2. Is not an jingenions modern 1 Writer of opinion, 
that the death of Lucretia did no niore than occaſion, 
accidentally, the Revolution which happened? 
A. Yes: And he obſerves farther, that a baughty, 


enterpriſing People, 'confined within Walls, muſt ei- 


ther ſhake off the yoke, or ſoften the * of their 
2 What | 


* Florus. | 
- + Mr. De 97 We * 
1 See the Reflections on the cauſes of the gel and , 


declenſn the Romans, p. 4 and 5 
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_ this Hiſtory, was divided into many petty; Nations. 


-of Prieſts and religion 
ſo much as a Foot of Ground. Tullus Hoſtilius ſpent his 
whole reign in eradicating Superſtition from the minds 
of his Subjects, and in re-inſpiring them with martial in- 
ane and, yet, the * remarkable incident! in his 
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. What was the Æta of the KabrerGon vrt dhe 
Kingly Government in Rome #, | - 1 tor WW 


A. The year of the World 3596 245 — 


55 c building of the S the ist year; {rom the 68th 
. Olympiad; 31 Fans after the ruin of the Babwonian 


Empire and the ſetting up of the Perfean; 179 before 


the beginning of the Macedonian TOPIC, and 507 


fore. our Saviour.. 1 
2. What was the ſtate ofother Corning atthis time 8 
A. Italy, as may have been obſerved in the caurie-of 


Gaul, whoſe inhabitants were as unpoliſhed,; and at 


the ſame time as warlike as the Romans, was alſo di- 


vided. into a great number, of petty States. Spain and 


| Germany were much in the ſame. condition, and Bri- 
=: 08; Ihricum, and Dacia, not much better. Greece 

flouriſhed exceedingly, being governed by many re- 
nowned Monarchs and potent. Republics, A fa Miner 
was very near in the ſame condition, and at that time 
ſudbject to the Perſian Empite. Armenia was a Monar- 

chy of ſome figure, Syria, Chaldea, Aria, and Me- 


Topotamia, were all powerful States, but ſubject ſucceſ- 


ſively, to the Perfian and Macedonian Empires. Judæa 
was a ſmall, but illuſtrious Kingdom; and Egypt was 


a very flouriſhing Monarchy. Africa was a potent Com- 
monwealth, and poſſeſſed, in ſome meaſure, of Sicily. 
1 After having thus given a minute account of the 


= Reigns of the ſeveral Kings, I ſhould be glad to have 


the whole at one view, and in miniature, as it were? 


A. Romulus employed the greateſt part of his Reigo, 
in enaQting Laws and making regulations for the Go- 
vernment. Three of his State deſigne, vis. the 4/ylum, 
the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and the manner of his 


treating the few whom he conquered, greatly contribu- 


ted to the advancement of his Kingdom. In the long | 


Reign of Numa, za was done beſides the eſtabliſhment 
s Orders, and Rome did not gain 


ö 


en ß ] „ . oE£©AKk. 
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Conqueſts was his intirely ruining Alla. Aurus Mar © 
c?us, being not deſirous of extending the bounds of his 
Empire, applied his whole thoughts to the ſtrengthening | 
and Embelliſhing the City. Tarquinius Priſcus, tho? he 
was not of ſo peaceable a diſpoſition as his Predeceſſor, 
he yet conſulted very little elſe beſides the Dignity af 
the Senate and the Majeſty of the State; for: the increaſe. 
of which he appointed the ornaments and badges of the 
ſeveral Officers, to diſtinguiſh them from the People. 
Servius Tullius was of a peaceable diſpoſition, his chief 
ſtudy being to take an exact eſtimate of the Eſtates of the 
Romans, and to divide them into Tribes, that ſo all 
might contribute in a juſt proportion, to the public Ex- 
pence. Tarquinius Superbus, tho' perhaps engaged in 
more Wars than any of the preceding Kings, yet fo 
many and ſocomplicated were his Vices, that theſe could 
not fail of proving fatal ro the growing Tyranny ; and 
on the death of the unhappy Lucretia, the People in ge- 
neral were tranſported with ſuch a mixtute of fury and 
compaſſion, that, ruſhing immediately under the conduct 
of Brutus and Collatinus, upon the Tyrant, they expelled 
him and his whole family; after which, changing the 
form of their Government, they beſtowed the ſupreme 
Command on the two laſt mentioned illuſtrious Romans, 


| who had fo generouſly reſtored them to their Liberty. 


B O OK I, G .I:1>» 
The CONSULAR STATE. 


From the riſe of that Government 709 the Crea- 
tion of the DEcEMVviIkis. Containing 57 
Years. | 1 . 

2 H O did the Romans behave when they ſaw EE 

| _ themſelves at Liberty? 5 El” 

A. They were reſolved to make cho'ce of Superiors 


over whom they, at the ſame time, might command, 


C5: whenever 


. 


eee mould judge it esel Tbis prompt» | 


ed them to create two Conſuls, whoſe Authority ſhould 
continue but one year, and be divided between them. 
Theſe Magiſtrates had all the exterior marks of Sove- 
reign Power, as the purple Robe, the curule Chair, the 
Lictors, the Faſces, or Rods, and other [nfignia of Roy- 
_ -alty; but their Power was not ſo extenſive as that of the 
Kings. The latter knew no other Law but their. Will, 
and thought themſelves | accountable to none but the 
Gods: The Conſuls, on the contrary, were to ſee the 
Laws executed ; and the Commonwealth exerciſed its. 
Authority by their Adminiſtration. They had the Pow- 
er to aſſemble the Senate and the People, but were re- 
trained from acting, unleſs authorized by the Decrees 
of one of thoſe Bodies; ſo that it was almoſt impoſſi 
ble for them to be the immediate cauſe of any Error. | 
2. Who were the firſt Conſuls ? 
A. Tarquinius Collatinus, Huſband to Larp and 
Tuc ius Junius Brutus, who governed as abfolutely as 
Kings. The Conſuls were firſt called Præters, next Ju- 
dice, and afterwards Cenſuls, a conſulendo, from coun- 
ſelling or conſulting the good of the People in general. 
It was ordered, that theſe Magiſtrates ſhould rule only 
alternately (each his month) and that both ſhould not 
have the Faſces and Axes at the ſame time, leſt the Peo- 
ple might imagine they had two Maſters, , The Conſul, 
therefore, who-was in Office, was always attended by 
twelve Lictors, who carried the Faſces and Axes be- 
fore him; whilſt his Colleague had the ſame number of 
Lictors wad Faſces, but no Axes. Brutus, with the 
- conſent of his Colleague, governed firſt, Theſe Magiſ- 
trates were elected annually, from among the Patri- 
tian, by the People in the Comitia Centuriata, and: 
were men of the moſt excellent Qualifications, ſo * 
as there was no corruption. in the State. 
2 Did not Targuin ſend Embaſſadrs to Rome © 


A. Theſe made large Promiſes, in bis Name, to ob- 


ferve a juſt and regular Adminiſtration for the future; 
but not meeting with ſucceſs in their Negociations, the 


privately won over ſome of Collatinus's Family to their 


7 e ©: vis, two of the Aquilii, and three of the Vitellii, 
| | Y together 


0. lod. i 1 „1 1 


| his Employment, and ave the City. N relate, 


F.. 
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nt 35 5 
rogether with Brutus's two Sons, Titus and Tiberiux | 
e Vitellii were alſo related to Brutus, | 
How was this Conſpiracy carried on? N 
A The Leaders reſolved to bind themſelves to one 
another with a moſt dreadful Oath, by drinking all of 
the ſame Blood, and touching the bowels of a Man 
whom they intended to ſacrifice for that purpoſe. They _ 
met in the Houſe. of the Aguilii, and their defign was, 
to murder the two Conſuls, and reſtore Targuin. How- 
Ever, their Plot was diſcovered by a Slave, called Vine 
dicius or Vindex, who had concealed hiinfelf acciden- 
tally in the ſame Room, and who afterwards flew to 
Valerias, and revealed the whole to him. Valerius, 


after having ſeized the Conſpirators, and intercepted - 


the Letters which they were writing to Targuin, where- 
in they gave him an account of all their TranſaQjons,. 
went and laid open all the dark Scene before the two 
Conſuls, the Senate and People. | 
2. What followed on this? | 
A. Collatinus, at the fight of his | Relations, co 
not forbear burſting into Tears; but Brutus finding his 


Sons make no anſwer to the Articles exhibited. againſt 


them, condemned them himſelf to death. Immediate- 
Iy the Lictors tore off their Cloaths, tied their Hands 
behind them, ſcourged them with Rods, and ſtruck 
their heads off before their Father, whoſe Eyes were 
for ever fixed on this ſad Spectacle, without diſcovering, 
the leaſt Emotion. Brutus left to his Colleague the pu- 
niſhing the reſt; but perceiving that he was moved to 
compaſſion, and inclined to pardon, them, he cried 
aloud, that bimſelf only had fat as Judge over his two 
Sons, ang that he abandoned the other Conſpirators 
to the Judgment of the People. The Votes a ka 
ken, they were ſentenced to be beheaded, | 
2. What happened to Collatinus * | 
A. He had been ſuſpected before this by the Pranks: : 
which circuniſtance joined to the prejudice that was en, 
tertained againſt him, together with the relation he bore 
to, as well as the name of, Tarquin, made him reſign 


that 
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_ Tode up, and challenged him, with the mo 
_ Wards to fight him. Brutus, who accepie 
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chat Brutus, obliged him to reſign, and de tom Rome, 
' becauſe he had endeavoured to ſave the 


onſpirators. 


2. Who ſucceeded Collatinus as Conſul? 


A Publius Valerius, who immediately geſtored Vin- 


gex to his Liberty; and from him a full and perfect 


Manumiſſion was called Vindica. After this, the new 
Conſul divided Targuin's Goods among the People, and 
 Tazed his Palace to the Ground. 


Did not Tarquin wage War againſt his Country ? 
by : A. He put himſelf at the Head 
Ann. Rom. 246. of a conſiderable Body of Hetrurians, 
aäaAlulvuagmcd advanced towards Rome. The 


two Armies engaging, the Generals of it, vis. Brutus 


the Conſul, and Aruns, one of the Sons of Targuinius 


_ Superbus, fought on Horſeback with their Lances. Plu- 
tarch relates, that they met each other accidently ; 


according to other Hiſtorians, Aruns \pying Brutus, 

it opprobrious 
> the Chal- 
lenge, ran with no leſs Fury on his Antagoniſt, when 
neither were fo careful of their ſafety, as deſirous of 


5 killing one another, which they accordingly did. A 


bloody Battle enſued, when 1130 Hetrurians loſt their 
Lives, and near 5000 were taken priſoners. Brutus was 


buried with great magnificence; and the Roman Ladies 


mourned his Death a Twelvemonth, becauſe he had 


auſpiciouſly revenged the raviſhed Lucretia. He was 
_ confidered as the Father of his Country. 


2. Did not Valerius enad ſome Laws in fayour of the 


Ks I” 2 


4. He enacted ſeveral, and, on this account, was ſur- 
named Publicola: By one of thoſe. Laws he allowed an 


appeal from the Conſulsto the People; and by e 
| he made it Death for any Man to accept of any Magil- 
terial office without rhe | The 


be conſent of the People. 
laſt Law eſtabliſhed oy As was for the creation of two 
Sue flore, or public Treaſurers, wid were to take Ny 


of the public Monies and Contributions, and appoint( 


the Temple of Saturn for the Ærarium or Treaſury, 
The Queftors (who in Julius Ceſar's Time, were 40 5 


* s 


number 


8 3 
a 


— 


culusm at the firſt Attack. There now remained only the 
e the taking of which would have 8 


2. Did Porſenna break up the Siege ? 


gel 


zumber) were alſo to keep the military Enſigns in the | 
Treaſury, to ſell Plunder, lodge and carry our Em- 


baſſadors, fe. Lucretius, the Father of Lucretia, was 
appointed Conſul in the room of Brutus; and the for- 


mer dying ſoon after his Creations was ſucceeded, by . 
M Horatius. This year the Capitol was finiſhed, and 


dedicated in the moſt ſolemn manner; and about the 
| ſame time, the firſt League was made between the Ro» 
mans and Cartbaginians. The year of the Conſuls be» 


| ing expired, Valerius Fublicola was re-choſen, and with 


him, Lucretius Tricipitinus. e a 
A. He had fled to Porſenna, King of Clufium, 4 


» 


Country in Hetruria, and preyailed with that Prince to 


undertake his Defence. Accordingly Porſenna, being ar- 
rived, at the head of a conſiderable Army, before Rome, 


in order to reſtore Targpigine Supgrbus, won 22 3 


him Maſter of the City; when Horatius, ſurnamed Cac- 


lies, becauſe he had loſt an Eye, accompanied by Her- 


menius and Lucretius, (two Officers of great diſtinQion) 


> defended, fingly, the Paſſage with incredible Bravery, 
till his on party had broke down the Bridge; after 


which, he plunged, armed into the Tiber; and, tho 


wounded in the Thigh by a Spear, ſwam over to his 


Friends. Horatius was rewarded by Publicola with ſe- 


7 yeral great Privileges, and a Statue was erected ta his 
memory an the Temple of Vulcan. Porſenna coming af- 


terwards to a Battle, was defeated, and loſt 5000 Men. 


©. 


No: And it being the third year of  Publicela's | 


| Confvlſhip,Maiiys Cordus defired leaye from the Senate, 


to-go to Por/enna's Camp, he promiſing to murder that 
Prince. The Senate conſenting, Marius diſguiſed him- 
a Tuſcan Habit, and, ſpeaking the Language, 


4 


* * 


went over to the Enemy's Army, where, inſtead of Fer- 


ſenna, with whom he was not perſonally acquainted, 


he killed his Secretory. Being ſeized that Inſtant, and 

| carried before the King, who had cauſed Fire to be 
. - brought in order ta actifice to the Gods; Murine was 
Se ena 0·˙w 
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examined, when, inſtead of mation any baſder he 
thruſt bis right Hand into the Fire, ſa aying, he puniſhed 
it in that manner, becauſe it had done him no better ſer · 
vice. The King, being both ſurprized and moved tq 
compaſſion, ordered him ts withdraw, and himſelf re- 
tarned him his Sword. Mutius took it with his left Hand, 
whence we are told, he was ſurnamed Scæ vola, or left- 
handed. At his taking the Sword he ſpoke as follows: 
„Thy Generoſity has vanquiſhed me, which the fear 
of thee· could never do. Thou haſt won me, and Iwill 


© now diſcover to thee out of affe ction, a Secret which 1 


% Force could never have extorted. There are in the 
Aeta Romans, equally intrepid as myſelf, who 
« have all taken an oath to murder thee. I was ap- x 
*«* pointed firſt to attempt the blow: 1 nevertheleſs am 
«© not ſorry that I failed in it, ſince ſo magnanimous a 
* Prince as Porſenna ought to be the Friend and Ally of 
t the Nomans rather than their Enemy.” Por ſenna 
| hearin *I this, concluded a Peace, to the great mortifica= 
tion of Targuin. To recompence the Courage of Mu- 
Fius, a_ Field was given to him on the other Side the 
Tiber, called afterwards Mutii Prata, and a Statue \ was 
erected in his Honour. For the ratifying the Peace 
above: mentioned, the Romans gave twenty Hoſtages, 
Men and as many Virgins. 5 
"9 D ie not ſomething a: xa happen on this 
| eccation ? 43 
A. Among the Hoſtages who were given to Porſenna, 
| was an illuſtrious Lady, named Clælia, who, finding an 
opportunity to elude the vigilance of her Keepers, came 
out of the Camp in the Night. She then got on H 4 
| back, and ſwam, with one Companion, over the Þ 
amid the darts of the Enemy. They then preſented 
themſelves to Publiceſa, who, fearing that this might be 
attended with ill conſequences, fent them back to Por- 
 ſenna, The King, ſtruck with tier Courage, preſented. 
her with one of bis fineſt Horſes, and gave her permiſſion 
to return to Rome with ſuch of t Hoſtages po het might 
| fele&.” Clælia choſe, only the e youngeſt, being the 1 
Teaft able to ſuſtain Hardſhips. The Roman ſet, up a 
Statue, in which "the Was ct on Hoflebaek, PAY ; 


Ga 1. 


the Street called Via Sacra. Porſenna afterwards reite, 5 


Un ut an end to the Hetrurian War. 
. What other Wars followed this? 
"7 The Sabines were defeated twice, | 
and the laſt time 13000 of their Men Ann. *. 200 
were ſlain. A year after, Appius Clau- 
fus, (from whom ſprung the illuſtrious Pamily called 


| Clauſe, and afterwards Claudii) a rich, valiant, and elo- 


quent Man among the Sabines, came over to the Romani, 


with 5000 Families of his Friends and Dependants, 


and ſettled among the People; ſoon after which, the 


&Tribes of the Roman State were increafed from: four to | 


one and twenty. About this time the 


Sabines took up Arms again, but were Ann. Rom: 250; 1 


vanquiſbed by Publicola, who, having 


ended his Conſulſhip; died very poor, on which abcopid | 
he was buried at the public Expence, the whole City | 


| mourning for, and greatly lamenting _ 
his Loſs. The Sabines Feser over- Ann. Rom. 251; 


nenius the 


. thrown by Pofthumius an 


Conſuls, on which account the Senate deeroud a full 


'Friumph to Menenius ; but Poſthumius, becauſe he was 


unſucceſsful in the beginning, had only an inferior one, 


called by the Romans, Owation, which was ſo named 


| from the Word Ovis; a Sheep being uſually offered ö 


in this Proceſſion, and an Ox in the Triumph. 


2. I ſhould be glad to know ſome Particulars con» 
eerning the Ovation. 


he Proceſſion began commonly at at the Albanian 


Mountain, whence the General, with his Train, made 
bis Entry into Rome. He went on foot, a great m 

| Flutes or Pipes-playing as he marched along, hg 
wearing a Garland of Myrtle, as an Emblem of Peace, 
and ſhe wing an aſpeCt that raiſed Love and Re 8 ra- 
ther than Fear. According to Aulus Getlius, that 
was conferred on the Victor, when either the War ha 
not been proclaimed i in due form, or undertaken unjuſt- 
ly, and againfl an upJawful or inconſiderable Enemy. But 


according to Plutarch, thoſe Generals, who, without 
Force, had gained a Victory, and prevented the Effu - 
ys of human _ were hongured with the Poe 
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able Ouatian: A Pipe being tbe Enſign of Peace, and 
Myrtle the Tree of Venus, who of all the Deities, has 
the greateſt averſion to War and Violence. The Crowns 
worn in the Ovation were called Venereæ Coran kx. 
2. In what manner was the greater Triumph, or the 
Triumph properly ſo called, ſolemnized in after Ages? 
A. The Triumphs for Land Battles were diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſg for Naval Engagements. Whenever a Ges 
neral demanded a Triumph, he was obliged to reſign 
- the command of the Army ; was not allowed to enter 
Rome, nor approach it but at a certain diſtance, till this 
Honour had been granted or refuſed him. He after 
wards wrote Letters to the Senate, containing a detail o 
. the Conqueſts he had won. Then the Senate met in the 
Temple of Mars (at firſt 'twasjn that of Bellona) where 
tbe Letters were read. After this the Centurions and 
other Officers of the Army affirmed with an Oath, that 
_* this relation was true, and that the Enemy had loſt up- 
wards of five thouſand Men, a Triumph not being al- 
lowed for a leſs number. The Senate then decreed the 
Triumph; and appointed a day for ſolemnizing it. On 
this day the triumpbant General, crowned with Laurel, 
and holding a Branch of that Tree in his right Hand, 
firſt made a Speech to the People and Soldiers wha were 
4 in the ſame place; after which he diſtributed 
his Preſents and part of the Spoils taken from the Ene- 
my. In the mean time fome Senators, preceded by the 
Serjeants, opened the March, and were followed by the 
Trumpets; after whom came the Enemy's Spoils, which 
were carried either by young Soldiers or on Chariots, 
The conquered Cities and Nations were repreſented in 
Gold, Silver, gilded Wood, Ivory or Wax, with their 
| Names and Inſcriptions in capital Letters. There alſo 
were carried the Figures of the moſt remarkable Rivers 
— Mountains, and of the Places which the Conqueror 
had ſubjected ta the Roman Empire. Afterwards was 
ſieen the gold or filver Plate taken from the vanquiſhed 
Monarchs. The Prieſts aſſiſted on this occaſion, and led 
Oxen, (adorned with Ribbons and Garlands) deſigned 
or the Sacrifice, and ſometimes their Horns were gilded. 
Theſe were followed by Chariots, whereon lay the ants 
21 = MC | 5 g EOS 7 An 
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8 which the Provinces had preſented to the 
5 Conqustor co sdorn his Priumph. The gapiive Mon 
| narchs and Generals, hound with gold or filver Chains, 
and their «#01 won rh — nes 
ef the Army, followed by many others, who carried the 
x Crown af. the conquered Countries. Next, the Con- 
| quexor himſelf was ſeen, ſeated on a two-wheeled ivory 
Chariot adorned with Gold, and drawn by font white 
Horſes harneſſed fide. by fide. i This was during the 
Republic, but afterwards, ſome employed Elephants, as 
Pompey ; vthess Lions and Tygers, as Heliogabalus ; and 
others, again, Stags, as Aurelian, An Officer, o' ü 
ſtood behind the Conqueror, uſed to cry aloud, Remem · 
ber that thou art a Man; leſt, dazzled by the Splendor 
of his Triumph, he ſhould think himſelf more than 
mortal. The Conqueror's Crown was firſt of Laurel, a 
Branch of which he carried in his right Hand 5 and in 
his left he held an Ivory Scepter with a little golden Ea- 
gle at the top. Before and after his Chariot came thoſe 
who carried the Perfumes and played on Inſtruments, 
The Conqueror was preceded by his Friends and Rela- _ 
tions carrying Branches of Laurel. The March was 
cloſed by.the Generals, the reſt of the Officers, and the 
Roman Legions, who ſang congratulatory Airs in ho- 
nour of the Conqueror, This whole Proceſſion, which 
| began without the City, entered Rome, by the trivmphal 
Gate, and proceeded along the way appointed for it, 
which was adorned with a great number of triumphal | 
Arches ; and in this order they. went; to the Capitol, 
where, after the Conqueror offered a Crown to Jupiter, 
rticularly the Spoils called Opima Spoila, (when ſuch 
hed been won) a Sacrifice was offered to Jupiter; a 
ſplendid Entertainment was given, and afterwards the 
Conqueror was conducted to his Palace. In the moſt 
flourithing times of the State, the Pomp and Magnificence 
of this Solemnity laſted ſeveral days, as the Triumphs of 
2. Flaminius, Julius and Auguſtus Ceſar. The Crowns, 
worn in the Triumph were called Corone Martie.. | 
- ©. To return to our Hiſtory z what other remark» 
able Tranſacions happened about this * | __ 


n 8 8 n bine Ak 
Aus. Roma 25%. Overthrow rr — | 
„ t 3511” were ſubduedt uud their City demo- 
liſhed: n ſtirred up the whole Body of the Lotine: 
to revolt, but —— Succeſs; upon kick, he endea- 
| voured to corrupt many of the Slaves'and poorer Roman WH 
| _ Citizens;. who were grievouſly oppreſſed dy their Credi- ; 
| tors; but the Plot being diſcovered by Sulpicius, one of 
=_ the'Conſuls, Ay an artifice, Urew the Conſpiratorsin- 
4 tio the Forum, and put them all to the 
3 Ann. Rom. 253. Sword. The Romany having taken Fi- 
=> denæ a City of the Latines, the whole 
Nation: was prevailed upon by. Farguin to declare War 
2 Nome. But its poorer Citizens refuſing to enliſt 
-_ themſelves unleſs their Debts ſhould be remitted, the 
Conſuls and Senate endeavoured to reduce them to a 
Compliance; but not ſucceeding, they nominated a par- 
ticular pi Myon, from whom ſhould: lie no Appeal, 
and who, for a limited time, ſnould be 
Ann. Rom. 255: the ſole Governor; He was called'Dic- | 
| __. - » tator (ſrom dichando, diftating or com- 
leans Lavgine Flavius was the firſt; who was cre- 
ated by the Senate. This was the firſt Intermiſſion of 
tze Conſular Power. The Di&ator, who alſo was called 
| Magifter Populi, and Præ tor Maximus, was created'in the 
Night. time on the e- er the Fn, we and 
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| ealled — Seelen, who — the Cavalry: 
as the Didlator did the Roman People. The DiQatorſhip 
proved afterwards the ruin of the popular State, and oc- 
caſioned the bringing in of Monarchy a ſecond time. 
2. What enſued on this Creation of a Di#ator ? 
+ A. Largius Flavius (who had appointed Spurius C 
Fus his Maſter of Horſe) immediately appeared in pub- 
lic with his Rods and Axes before him, which ſoon put a 
ſtop to the ſeditious Clamours of the Multitude. He 
e * the n. 4-4 N Kun gave in their 
Names, 
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* . which he . thy the 1 0 10 
ſuſpend the War, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition made 
by Targuin, and Manilins;) fe ge . in-law, for 
whoſe ſakes they bad undertaken it. Largius then re- 

turned home with his Army; and, after having con- 


duQted himſelf with great Wiſdom and Integrity, reigned | 


the Dictator ſhip, upon which the Conſular Power Let „ 


took place. The Truce being expired, 5 
Peſibumius was created Pictator, and an. Rom. 257 
both Parties took the Field. The R. 

man Army conſiſted of 24000 Foot, and 100 Horſes 
and the Enemy of 40000 Foot, and 3000 Horſe. Titus, 


Targuin's Son, commanded the main Body, his Brother 
Sextus the Left, and Manilius the Right. The Romans 


were at laſt viQorious, and the Battle was fought with 
ſo much Bravery, that 'twas reported the Gods were 
preſent at it, a and particularly Caſtor and Pollux mounted 
on milk-white Horſes, ;Poftbumius was ſurnamed Regit- 


- Jenfis, from. the Lake Regillus, 14 Miles from Rome, 


where the Engagement was fought. The Latines ſuing 


humbly for Peace, it was granted them; and thus ended all 


e thirteen years of War, made on account of Taręguin. 
2. What became of that Monarch? | | 
A. Being now the only one that ſurvived of his Fi- 


mily, and ſeeing himſelf abandoned by the Latines, the 
 Hetrurians, the Sabines, c. he retired to Campania, 
to Afrodemus, Prince of Cuma, where he died ſoon ny 


ter, at about go Years of Age. 0 
Q. Did not a e. ariſe berween the Senate and 
People? Nee 
4. Ves 1 3 twas chiefly — to the Treatment 
which. Debtors met with from their Creditors, by whom 
they were rigorouſly detained in Priſon. Appius Claus 
dius, the Sabine, and Serwvilius Priſcus, 


were made Conſuls this Year, the latter Ann. Rom. 258 
being of a mild, and the former of a2 


e e forght We alfa dmady detested 
them. But Appius Claudius, ſtill inſiſting, that the People 


ſhould have their Debts remitted them; and the latter 8 
being unable to pay them, much leſs the Tributes which 


were laid upon them for aui of the hes 
olve 
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They 
bead long beheld the Senate with a ſuſpicious Eye. As 
this Body uſed their utmoſt endeavours to get Ns ſu- 
preme Authority into theĩt hands; the People on the 


other fide, jealous of this Honour and Power, reſolutely 
oppoſed the Senate; not to mention that this Oppoſition 
Was inflamed by certain niceties and ſcruples with regard 


to Birth and Rank. The Patrician Families thought 


themſelves far ſuperior to the Plebeians, who were 
thereby but the more anĩmated to ſupport one another. 
They could not bear to ſee the Nobles poſſeſs themſelves 


of all the Wealth and Honours; and load them with all 


the Toil. This had made them refuſe to take up Arms 
ſome years before againſt the Enemy, and the fame 
motive prompted them to riſe on this occahon. . 


- 2. What enſued upon theſe Tumults? 
A. M. Valerius, a popular Man, was choſe Diaetor, 


og revailed with the People to march againſt'the V 


ſei, the Egui, and Sabines, whom they reduced, But 


advice of Sicinius Bellulus, abandoned keit Generals, 


withdrew to the other Side of the river Anio, and forti- 


fied themſelves on a Place, called afterwards Mons Sacer, 
or the Sacred Hill, on account of the Laws that were 
made on it, by which, among other things, the Perſons 
We he. Tribune were declared ſacred and inviolable, 


| Poſthumius Cominius and Spurius Caſ- 
Jun, Rom, 260 ius, who had been Conſuls before, 


Re, and were equally in favour with the 


Im  Nobili ity and —— were now elected Conſuls. 


2. How did the Senate act on this oecaſion? 

A. They met ſeveral times, and after very warm De- 
3 between Agrippa Menenius and Valerius on one 
fide, and Appius on the other, they at laſt ſent ſome of 
the moſt popular old Men to the Mutineers, among them 
was Menenius, who ſpoke as follows, Once upon a 


time the Members of the human Body, obſerving that 
10 the Belly did not toil as they did, rebelled, and refuſ- 
se ed the Aliments neceſſary for its ſupport. Upon this, 
the Members grew weak in proportion as the Belly 
. ih Rogues — and ſoon found the need * bad wy 


the Patricians ſtill refuſing to eaſe them, they, by the 
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upon having 


according. 
2, What was the Name of 
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- the 


were ſpeaking, The only Mark they had of their Of- 
ce was, their having a kind of Beadle, called Viator, 
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44 Its becauſe the\Belly- firſt received the Nourtfmenty | 
E, and afterwards: communicated it to the Members: 


Thus, ſays he, as che Senate and eople form but oe 
and the ſame Bodys they will be deſtioyed by; Diviſi- 
ons, and ſupported by Concord. The Multitude were 
very well pleaſed with the Compariſon ;; but being deſi- 


natural to thoſe who have the Aſcendant, they inſiſted 
Magiſtrates choſen from among 3 
who might ſecure them from the oppreſſion of the Se- 
nate and: the Nobility;; and their Demand was gtanted 
CCC 
w theſe Magiſttate ? 
A. Tribunes, and were fo called, becauſe they were 
elected by the Tribes, or from their being firſt taken 
from among the Tribunes or Colonels of the Soldiers; 
At firſt but two were appointed, ho were Junius Bru- 
tus and Sicinius Bellulus, the Ring- leaders of the Sedi- 
tion: Afterwards: ſive were created, - arid at laſt ten. 
Theſe were the only Perſons who did not pay Obedience 


do the Senate, Whoſe Power, and that of the Nobility, 
Vas vety much limited by the Creation of theſe Officers. 


For the Tribunes, upon pretence of maintaining the 
Liberties of the People, moulded them as they thought 
roper, and made them take impteſſions of all kinds. 
They approved or rejected, at pleaſure, the Decrees of 
the Slnate and Confuls, and of all other Magiſtrates ex- 
cept the Dictators. Being not allowed, at firſt, to en- 
ter the Senate - Houſe, they ſtood at the Door of it, where 
the deciſions of the Senate were brought, in order for 
their Examination. T was this alen. gave riſe to 


the many Seditions which terrified the Senate to a pro- 


digious degree. They afterwards were admitted into 5 


the Senate. When the Tribunes approved a Decree, 


They ſubſcribed a T; or the Words Veto or Vetamus, to 


forbid the execution of it. They procured themſelves 
to be called Sacroſancti, and confirmed this by a Law: 
ſo that it was teckoned the higheſt Impiety to offer them - 
the leaſt Injury, or even to interrupt them when nf 


walk 
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+8 a whole Day from ch 
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Ae 8 be 12235 were not allowed to ve abſent 
As they were the Defenders 
and Frotectors d#-thb-People; (their: Houſes: were to be 
open day and night, in ordet that they: might" be ad- 
dteſſed at all times; but their Power was confined to the 
_ City. The Plebeian Families were long poſſeſſed of the 
Tribuneſhip, and the-Patricians-were afterwards admit< 
ted to it, but, upon condition of their having been a- 
5 by a Plebeian. At the firſt Taſtitution Hf theſe 
Magiſtrates, the Senate could fearce prevail with them; 
ſelves to: ratify the. Plebiſcira, or Ordigances of the 
People, and employed their utmoſt Endeavours to an- 
nul them. If but one of the Tribunes oppoſed an Or- 
dinance of the People (and this was frequently brought 
about by the * of the Patriciansz) it was 
rendered ineffectual; whence many were induced to 
believe, that their Power would one time or other, 
deſtroy itſelf. On the Creation of the Fribunes, the 
Commonwealth was changed from an Ariſtocracy to a 
Democracy; or at leaſt to a Mixture of both. The Tri- 
bunes were afterwards exttavagantly imperious, they 
aſſembling and diſmiiſing the Senate, impriſoning the 
Conſuls, c. ſo that they often proved the cauſe of 
many dangerous Tumults and Seditions, and were the 
teſt difturbers of the Peace of the State; inſomucty . 
that ſome Authors have called e Feſtes Reipub : 
NE Who were the ails 
A. They were a8 Aſſiſtaats to the 
Ann, Rem. 260. Tribunes, (being created at this time) 
and had their Name ab Ædibus cu- 
| 4s” bg hey y, at firſt, were two in number, and cho- 
| ſen annually. Beſides the Function above-mentioned, 
they bad ſeveral of leſſer Note, ſuch as, to attend on the = 
Tribunes of the People, and to judge ſome inferior 
Cauſes by their Deputation; to fectify Weights and 
Meaſures; prohibit unlawful Games, Ec. Other alles 
(choſen from among the Patricians) were added about | 
127 Years after. 
2. Was not Corioli, the Capital of thi V, ei, beſieged 
by the Romans ? 
4. aer the Conſul, who commanded the Ro- 
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fifty thouſand Meaſutes of Corn, half of which was as 
a free: Gift, and the temainde ſ was ſold at a very cheap 
rate. Ihe People were perſuatled, that the Corn would _ 
+ ſold to — on the ſame eaſy terms for which it had 


* 
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wn 
that City, the Beſiegers made da Sally : but Caius Marc ius, 


one of the greateſt. Remuins! of thoti Age, purſued them 


to Gorioli with an inconſid erabſe number of Forces; and 


; — rv This noble Action: gained him the Surname of i 


Coriolanus. Ne afterwards in Sonjunction with Poftbumi- 


Helſci, who by this Overthrow, wete forced to ſubmiſ- 


| fon; and made their Peace. The Cenſus was now Ne | 


_ formed; and i119900\ Heads were <efs'd.; ; | ic 
The Lear following there was great An. Rom. 261. 


Famine in the City, occaſiapeit. chiefly ene 
7 by the neglett of, Lillage during the 4h Separation, * 


Did not this gie riſe to great; Commotions ? 


A. Gelen, King of Sracuſe, had granted the ; i Y 


baeg bought,.andisbacCornibeſtowed by Celan be diftri- | 


© buted among them : hut Cmelanue; who: was attached 
to the Patricians, took this opportunity to revenge him- 
ſelf of the People, who had refuſed him the Conſulate * 


and told the Senators, that to indulge the Populace in 


all their demands, was, to betray the Patricians, and 
55 2 heighten the Inſolence of ths former ; that ever 
8 ce 

1 | —— daily and that it was the Duty of 
tthe Senate to ſuppreſt the Tribuneſhip, rather than 
+ yield tor their Remonſtrances, whoſe only tende ney was 


Creation of the Ttibunes, the Power of the 


to ruin the Authority of the Senate and Conſuls. Hy 4% 
I | 


. exhibited; in the moſt odious Colours, the Havghtine 
and Inſolence of the People, who imagined. that they | 


were- licenſed to commit the moſt iniquitous Actions, 
and who, on the ſlighteſt | occaſions in which they 
thought themſelves injured, immediately made an Infur= 


ee, from a ſuppoſition that they were dreaded. 


8 What followed upon this?? ain 

A. The Tribunes finding that Coriolanxi's Opinion | 
was going to prevail, informed the People of it, and 
employed their A Endeavors to make them take 


FO 


us, defeated the Antiates, that wet come to ſuccour the 
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whom the Tribunes fuiaimoned to appear; ia order to 
dieclate what he bad-urged before the Senate. But Co. 
riolanus; ſo far from obeying the Summons, droveraway 
he Serjcants who were ſent to hitn, without condeſcend- 
ing to make them the leaſt; Anfwer. Upon this the Trir 
bunes, attended by — ——— _ to' ſeize him, but 
they were repulſed by the young Patricians who were 
by ws: $ round-/Corrwd/arur, and obliged — 
& Did he appear before che-Aﬀſemblyiof the People? 
He came to it the next day; when his graceful re- 
© latian of the ſe reral eniiaont Services he had done hl 
Coauntry ; his ſhewing his Body'-covered with Stars; R 
and the Lamentatidns of: thoſt whonr: He! bad) faves in 
the Wars, made ſo ſtröng an impreſſio dn-rhe People, 
that they alt cried}-** he ihbuld Be reldaſdd? But De Ml © 
cius; one of the Tribunes] und Sirus, ahottier' of that 
Body; haviag in veighed bæfdre aguinſt Coplolinks, der 
clared aloud, that Coriolamus was ſentenced to die by the 
*Tribunes; for having"aimed-ur-Jovettipney. and Tyran 
ny by dividing among hi Friends che 8 he had 
got in the late Incurſion into: the Petritorles f HI. 


uim, and throw him headlong from the Tarpeiam Rock. 


1 Aus. bu 46g. in Conjunction with the Volſtian Ge- 


i 'Phis' Sentence would have been executed, had not the = 
Drnate and Parricians' reſcued: him from the Fables. 
It was nevertheleſs decreed, i bat a; ;n(> che Opinion of 
As piu Claudius; thar he ſhould be tried a ſecond time.; 
en being jadged by the Peoples he was cendenmed 
to perpetual Baniſiment. This was the fie Sentence 
. ed byrthe People om a Puritian t. 
ary 'Whither did — een e 2 ens 
A. To the Holes,” over whom! Arcius'T ulthi was 
General, and Ceriale, exhorted them to make War 


N21 + ; egeinſt the Rom. Soon after this, he 


6 
be 
H 
And thereupon they | commanded the ler to-ſeize IM 
m 
V3 
05 


i neral, — Troops, and, after 
ſolting upon 8 Towns, came and encamped at 
Clailius's Ditch, five Miles from Rome. Coriolanus had 
now the ſole command of half the Forces,”  Hither 
| Embaſſadors came chrice to wow who- promiſed _ 
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firſt. lay down his Arms; but — all returned without 
being able to obtain any other condition than this, vis. 


that they ſhould gratify the Vol ſei in all their Demands. | 


He now would have carried his reſentment to the utmoſt 
height, had not Veturia his Mother, and Volummia his 
Wife, accompanied by a great number of Ladies of the 
higheſt Diſtinction, come to him. He was ſtruck at 
their approach, when going to embrace his Mother, ſhe 
cried, © before you embrace me, let me know whether 
Lam come to a Son or an Enemy.“ Others relate; 
that Veturia, after applying the utmoſt Power of her 
Rhetoric to move her Son, cried, that he ſhould 
„ not ſtir a Foot towards the treading down of his 


4 Country, without firſt trampling upon the dead Body 


« of her who brought him into the World.” At theſe 
Words Coriolanus threw himfelf about het Neck, an 
faid aloud, © O Mother, you have gained the Victory, 


“ moſt fortunately for my Country, but moſt deſtruc- 


« tive to myſelf.” Coriolanus had been waited u 
before, by Pontifices, Prieſts, Governors of religo 
Houſes, and Augurs, all in their proper Ornaments and 
Habits, and who, in a Solemn Proceſſion, begged in the 
moſt humble-manner for an Accommodation but, all in 


vain. After this he 1 back che A into their 


own Country. : 
9. What t befel Coriolanus Meowardt? A 
A. Tullius, who now envied his Glory, repteſented 
this to the /o//ci as the moſt treaſonable Act againſt 
them, and cauſed him to be murdered; without ſcarce 


allowing him time to ſpeak for himſelf.” However, this 


was againſt the conſent of the greateſt part of the Volſci, 
who gave him honourable Interment, adorning his 
Tomb with Arms and Trophies as a great General; and 
the Roman mann were nen to mourn for bim 
ten Months. 5 : 
'Q. Did not dune Caſſius come to a fatal End * vs 
A. Being grown inſolent by his three 
Conſulſhips and his two Triumphs (the Ann. Rom. 168, 
laſt of which was over the Volſci and 
Hales) he was reſolved to =” on bis deſign of Sove- 
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ae mould be granted; provided he would 
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reignt al 40d Akan ingratiate himſelf with the 
| People, he propoſed! the Diviſion of ome lately-conquered 
Lands among the meaner Sort; and afterwards made a 


|  Speech;/in which he expatiated on the great Services he 


had done his Country, concluding with theſe Words, 
That ſince he had already taken charge of the Com- 
z monwenlth, it was but juſt and reaſonable that he 
et mould continue it.” This Propoſal, with regard to 
the conquered Lands, was ſtrongly oppoſed in the Senate, 
aud created Fears and Jealouſies; but the Forwardneſs of 
we Nleleians, and the Diſturbances that were like to 
- enſue; inade the Senate, after a great Variety of Debates; 
to publiſn their Reſolution, for dividing the Lands 
% amoag the Commons; excluding withal, all new 
„ Allies and Aſſociates, as having no reaſon to expect 


4 any ſhare of the Lands conquered before their time.” 


+ This was the famous Agrarian Law, according to which 
the Lands were to be divided among the People, but it 
Was rejected. The Year after Spurius's third Conſulſhip, 
be was artaigned by the Quœffors for aſpiring to ſovereign 
Powet 5 and notwithſtanding the Speeches he made, his 
Services, and the Interceſſion of his Friends, he was 
_ thrown-down the 7. arpeian Rock. Many were for hav- 


jag the Puniſhment extended to his Children, but this 


Severity was diſapproved. From this time, it was a Law 
at Rome not to puniſh Children for their Fathers Crimes, 
till the Wars between Marius and lla. 
2. What other Tranſactions dengan about this time? 
Us A. The Commons were very urgent for the Execution 
of the Agrarian Law, but were as ſtrongly oppoſed by 
the Senate, whence great Tumults enſued ; the Plebeian: 
_ refuſing, at firſt, to enliſt themſelves. The Romans en- 
_ Laged afterwards in ſeveral Wars, but of no great conſe- 
uence, with the Volſci, &Æqui, and ſoon after with the 
Jieientes. The Conteſts between the Conſuls and Tri- 
bunes, concerning the Agrarian Law, continued near 
five Years, which occaſioned mighty Feuds, in the midſt 
- whereof the Veientes marched againſt Rome, Cæſo Fabi- 
ui and Titus Virginius were then Conſuls, The Veiente: 
making Incurſions almoſt to the Walls of Rome, the 
-Benate was reduced to n Extremities, when bo 
2 Ning 31 ok | , 3 5 ; * Ole 
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i whoſe ramiy ot the fbi. which confited of 306 Men, ; ; 


A Charge. Phefe illaſtrious Perſonages, with their Clients 
ie end Friess, making in all 4000, fortified themſelves in 
s, Wl = Caſtleelled by chem Cremera, from a litile River of 
- chat Name, on Which it ſtood, nigh the Frontiers of the 
he Veientes, whence they, fog a long time, greatly annoyed 
to that People, but were at laſt killed by a Stratagem. 
e, For the Enemy cauſing ſeveral heads of Cattle and flocks 
of ” Sheep to he driven to the neighbouring Places, and 
to ing eee the Fabii unhappily marched out, 
5, WH and wers all cut to Pieces, though, at firſt, by forming 
ds thowſolyua into a Wedge, they got to the ſummit of 4 
Hill, and there, tho” — by the Enemy, they yet 
ct made a prodigious havock. According 
.” WH to Livy; none of this Family ſurvived, Ann. Rom. 276. 
ch except one Youth, from whom after- £2147 5 
it ¶ wards-ſprung Fabius Maximus; but Dionyſius c: can baue = 
ip, give credit to this Tradition. This happened under the 
gn Conſulate of Horatius and Menemius, the latter of whom 
his met with a fignal Overthrow from the Ferientes. The 
vas Romans were ſo ſenſibly affected with the Loſs, that they 
a- ranked this Day among the Nefafti, or unlucky ones; 
bis and the Gate called before Car mentale, through which 
aw theſe generous Warriors paſſed, was named Scelerata. 
es, ¶ On the mor row the Enemy entered the Roman Territories, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the Hill Janiculun, two 

1c? Mues from Rome, to the great Prejudice and Diſhonour 
ion ot the City: Howe ver, Horatius the other Conſul over- 
by threw the/ejentes twice, and yet could 
an not wholly diſlodge them: But, the Ann. Rom, 275. 
en- Vearafter, Serwilius and Virginius. two 
1ſe- Nexperienced Warriors, being appointed Conſuls, cleared 
the the Janiculum of the Enemy, and made them retire in 
Pri- great diſorder to their territories. The War was ſtill 
jear N cartied on againſt the Veientes, who, two Years after, 
idſt were ſo much weakened, that they were obliged to ſue 

— Peace; 5 and a Tue for forty Years was granted 

em. 

9. Was not the quarrel concerning the wow 
Law again revived ? 


hefouſly: to guard the Frontiers at their SY n 


" 


Diſeretion, this Body, after many long Debates, permitted 


Comitia C uriata, none were allowed to vote but the Inha- 


Cuariæ, as the Senate had firſt decreed; but in the Tributa, 
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Ann. Rom. 440 tius; one of the Tribunes, ho boldly 
. Fo impeached Manlius and Furius, the late 


e ; but ibe Proſecution was ſtopt by Genutius's 
Death. The Sedition, however, broke out again by the 
Violence of the Conſuls, who would force one Holero, a 
turbulent Fellow, and formerly an Officer, to enliſt him- 

ſelf for a common Soldier; and, upon his Refuſal, ordered 

- him to be ſtripped and ſcaurged. But Velers fled to the 
TPribunes, who protected him, and inveighed ſtrongly 

againſt the Tyranny of the Conſuls. The People now 
turned their Thoughts from the Lands, — freſh 

Quarrels concerning their Liberties and Privileges, And 
. Polero, the Year after, getting himſelf elected one of the 
Tribunes, the more to retrench the Power of the Conſuls, 
| propoſed a Law for holding the Aſſemblies of Tribes, in- 
Read of that of the Curiæ called Comitia Curiata; which 
was ſo contrived as to take in greater Numbers; and to 
give the Commons much more Power and Privilege than 
formerly. However, Yelero did not then ſucceed: in his 
Defign, but being created Tribune a ſecond time; and 4p- 
piusClaudius,the Son of Appius, and QuintinsCapitolinus, 
appointed Conſuls; Appius oppoſed the Commons with ſo 
much Vigour, that the Tribunes commanded him to de- 
part the Aſſembly, when great _— enſued, which 
yet were pacihed by Quintius. A few Days after, the 

| —— and the — 4 ſeized 0 the. Capitol ;butRurn- 
tius prevailing with them torefer-this Law to the Senate's 
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it to be put to the Comitia, and accord- 
| Ann. Kom. 282. ingly it was W eee This was called 

| the Comitia Fributa, where all the free 
| 1 voted according to their Tribes; whereas in the 


bitants of Rome. The moſt material Difference between 
the two Comitias was this; in the Curiata, ſuch Matters 
vere debated on, and confirmed by the Suffrages of the 


as ae. a £5 aonrnss Aw 1 1 


all Things were carried on without once conſuſting the 
Senate; and wholly determined by the Votes of the 
| Tribes —_ _ TIO * Law * og 

| the 
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the Power and Authority of the Plebetins ; 
many Patricians into Danger; and proved the Ruin of 
Appiics 'who was arraigned by the Ifibunes but n 1 
9 before the Day appointed for the Trial. 


L. Dic not the qui, the Sobines, and Vulſei engage Zi 


in War about this Time with the Romans? 
A. Ves; and the latter had generally 
ts Advantage, and particularly took Ann. Rom. 284 | 


Antium from the #olſci, A dreadful - 


Plague broke out in Rome, which fweprowny inkaverteſs 
Multitudes, and among the reſt the two Conſuls. The 
#qui and Vo!ſti being very much weakened, the Year 
following, Volumnius andCamerinus, the two Confuls,em- 
ployed their Endeavours to check the exorbitant Power 
of the Tribunes, who made great Complaints, becauſe 
the Roman Laws were yet unwritten; and, upon this, 
propoſed a Law, vis. That ten Men ſhould be choſen 
22 lawful Aſſembly, to publiſh Laws concerning all 
ie and private FranſaQions; however, they did not 
ſucceed on this Occaſion, by reaſom of the vigorous Op- 


— made by the young Patricians. The n 1 


| increaſing e a Sabine, 


with 4000 Men, a fee by the Slaves in Ann Rom. 293. 


Rome, ſeized on the Capitol. But Vale-„ ; 
rius, one of the Conſuls at that time, aſſaulting i it vigo- 
wely on all Sides, took it, he being (lain in the Atta. 
2. I ſhould be glad to have ſome Account of ee i 
decem Poet 3, 

A. This illuſtrious Rengn had ſole almoſt all his EQuee, 


| to reimburſe the Sureries that were bound for his Son 
C ſo Quintius, who had fled into Hetruria ; and Cincin- 


natus himſelf was retired from the World. The- Plebeians 
being till very arrogant, the 1 to ſtrengthen their 
Intereſt, reſolved to ehuſe Cincinnatus Conſul. The Meſ- 
ſenger fond him very meanly drefſed,and hard at Plough. 
Being ſaluted with the name of Conſul, inveſted withPur- 
le, and honoured with the Faſces and other Infignia of 
agiſtracy, he was deſired to ſet out for Rome ; but, after 


_ little Pauſe, he ſaid with Tears, For this Year my 
poor little Field muſt be unſown, and we ſhall be in 


* n of POM — to Want.” Being arrived in 
| OG Ss | | the : 


te City, kareftraipes the Tribungs divas ene the 
Law, and ingratiated himſelf with the Commons i and 
after the Expiration of his Conſulſhip, returned; to» bis 
rural Cor, and his formen laborious Life, The. ui and 

Polfei being racitoſ to te vol by Gracebus Clalius, Who 


reatly diſtreſſed the Renan Army. 
| Ann. Rom. 295. 12 Cincinnatus was Choſen Dicta- 
| dor, who engaging Clælius, forced his 
Shole 8 to yield at Diſcretion. All were made Pri- 
foners of War, and Quintius, in token of their Servitude, 
obliged them to paſs under the Jugum, which was two 
Spears ſet up; and a third laid acroſs, in the Form of a 
Gallows. After taking Corbis, 2 conſiderable Town, 
from the Enemy, he returned to Rome with a more mag - 
nificent Triumph than any before him. Immediately 


| . after he reſigned his Office; and when the Senate and 
his Friends would have enriched him with public Lands, 


: Plunder, and Contributions, he refuſed them, and re- 


turned to his rural Hut, and humble 


Aus. Rom. 296. Courſe of Life. The Year; following 
the Sabines, with the gui, retook 
4 . on a which Occaſion-the Tribunes were increaſed 
to ten, after which a ſucceſsful War was carried on 
| agent the laſt-meytioned People. > 
2. How did the Tribunes behave er chis? TOP. 


A Very inſolently, they even pretending to afſemble 
the Senate by their own. Authority, and carried their 


Arrogance ſo far, as to reſolve to arraign the Conſuls, but 
were prevented from proceeding. However, they were 
fully determined to prefer the Agrarian Law, and. ap- 
pointed a Day for the Comitia. Here ſeveral of the 
Plebeians expatiated on the great Services they had done 
the Commonwealth, and among others Siccius Dentatus, 
who made ſo artful a Speech, that the Plebeians were al- 
moſt tranſported with him. But the Patric ians defeated 
his Defigns, ſo that the Law, with regard to the Diviſion 
of 1 could. not be paſſed. Sjccius Dental us occa- 


. ſioned the W a ſignal Vid ory over the ui, and 


8 as made one of the Ttibunes. A Law 
Ss Ann. Rom. 299. was then paſſed in the Centuriata Co- 
1 b by That all PO ſhould: have Power, to 
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6. „Hias exceeding two Oxen or thirty Sheep; Which 
Law p N chad People; and Matters being now a llitle | 
quieted, all the Inhabitants of Rome in general began to 
— of ways and methads to ſettle the Govefnment 
more firmly; and to prevent all dangerous: Diviſions for 


the future. Upon this it was agreed, that Ambaſſadors + | 
| ſhould be ſeat to the Grecian Cities in aly,and'to Albent, ; 


to bring from. thence the moſt excellent Laws, and ſuch _ 
as might be beſt conducive. to the Proſperity of the 


Commbnwealth. Poſt buminus Sulpitias, and Manlius were 


appointed for this great Defign ; and two Years after 
the Ambaſſadors returned with their Laws, ſoon after 


which it was agreed, i That ten Men from among. the 


principal Senators |ſhould® be choſen, whoſe Power, 
continuing a Year, ſhould be the ſame with that of 


Kings and Conſuls, and this without any Appeal; 
44 and „ all Magiſtrates ſhould lay down their Autho- 


« rity, till they might be renewed according to the 
„Laws.“ The Conſuls ele&, then reſigning their 
Office, were incorporated into the Decemvirate and 
the Tribunes, Adiles, Quæſtors, Cc. %%% N 

were diveſted of all Power and Autho- Pay 302. 
rity. This was as remarkable a Change brit, 450. 
of Government as that from Kings to Conſuls, and 
was the ſecond Intermiſſion of the ee Power: 7 IH 


BOOK II. "Chap. 1 1 * 


The CONSULAR STATE. i 


From "the Creation of the Decemviri to the firſt 


| Punic or Carthaginian War. 
.: Containing 187 20 ears. 


955 (Ann. Rom. 392 D 
.X K-7 HO were appointed Decemwviri ? 1 
VV 4. Appius Claudius and Genutius, the Toes] 
Conſuls elet ; Poſthumius, Sulpitius, and Manlius, the 
three Ambelladors; Sextus and Romulias, formerly Con- 


| Ws 3 with TOS: V etwrius, and Arai all Senators. 


The ſe 
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Theſe agreed that only one of them at a time ſhould 


— 2 * 


have the Fa/ces, and other Conſular: Ornaments ; ſhould 


_ aſſemble. the Senate, .conficm;Decrees, and acin all Re- 
. ſpeQts as ſupreme Magiſtrate. To this Honour they were 
to ſucceed by turns till the Vear was expired; and the 
reſt were obliged to differ very little in their Habits from 
private Perſons, that the People might not ſuſpect them 
of aiming at Tyranny and abſolute Power. The Decem- 
viri expoſed to public View, the ſame Year, the ten 
Tables of the Laws, collected from thoſe of Greece, and 
the Cuſtoms of their own Country. Being approved, a 
Senatus Conſullum paſſed for the ratifying of them. The 
Tribunes confirmed this Decree, and then ten Braſs Pil- 
lars were erected in the Forum,” on which theſe Laws 
were engraved. The People ſeemed well pleaſed, during 
the firſt Year, with the Government of theſe Magiſ- 
_ trates; but perceiving that ſomething was ſtill wanting 
to the Perfection of thoſe Laws, new Decemwiri, with 
the. Conſent of the Senate and People, were created, 
to correct the ten Tables, and govern the. Common- 
ih he ſucceeding Ves. 
1 >; How did theſe new Magiſtrates behave ? 
A. They corrected the Laws, and added two Pillars to 
the other ten, whence-theſe Laws were called the Laws 
of the twelve Tables, they containing Matters of the 
greateſt Policy, and excelling the Libraries of all Philo- 
ſophers. They were divided into three Parts; the firſt 
whereof contained the Things belonging to the Reli- 
gion of the Romans; the ſecond, the Particulars relating 
to the Public; and the third, the Rights of private Per- 
ſons. The Interpretation of theſe Laws was called Jus 
Civile, or Civil Law ; and the Caſes compoſed out of 


theſe Laws, Actiones Juris, or Caſes at Law. The reſt 


of the Roman Laws, that were either before or after 
theſe, were of four kinds, vis. Plebiſcitum, made by the 
Authority of the Plebeians without the Senate; an Edict 
of a Magiſtrate, called Jus Honorarium ; Senatus Conſul- 
tum, or an Ordinance of the Senate by their ſole Autho- 
Tity; and, laſtly, that called Principalis Conſtitutio, 
enaQted by the Prince or Emperor.  _T. 
2. Pray return to the Decemviri, rn. 


| 
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A They continued themſelves in Power for the Year - 
following, which was the third Decemwirate, and great 


Contentfons enſued, the Sabines and Æqui beginning to 


invade the Roman Territories. The Decemviri made 
the People ſoon feel the Effects of their Tyranny. They 
had bound themſelves by an Oath to be unanimous in 
all' their Actions; to inveſt | themſelves with ſupreme 
Power, and to poſſeſs, at the ſame time, the like Privi- 


leges and Honours. And being thus both Legiſlators 
and Judges, many Citizens were put to Death unjuſtly, 


and othgrs illegally deprived of their Eſtates; whoſe 
_ Cauſes they all formally judged, that they might make 
the greater Show and Pretence of Juſtice. In a ſhort 
time, the greateſt Part of the Citizens were alſocorrupt- 
ed and ſuch as were moſt offended at the extravagant 
Actions of the Decemwirs, withdrew themſelves, waiting 


for a new Creation of Magiſtrates, One of the Decemwir? 


 (dppius Claudius) fell diſtractedly in Love with Virginia, 


a Maiden of exquiſite Beauty, and as conſpicuous for her 


_ Chaſtity, Daughter of Virginius, a Plebeian, who was 


then in the Army lying at Algidum againſt the qui. 
Claudius, not being allowed, by his own Laws, to marry 


Virginia, ſuborned one of his Clients, to challenge her 


for his Slave, in order that he (Claudius) might enjoy 


her by that means; and the Affair being tried before 


that Decemvir he adjudged her to his Client. Virginius, 
hearing of this, left the Camp, and came immediately 


to Nome; when finding, that his Daughter had been 
ow away as a Slave, he deſited to be allowed to 
ſpeak to her but once more. This being granted, he 
took Virginia aſide, and plunging a Dagger into her Bo- 


ſom, cried, O Daughter, this is the only way left me 


to ſet thee at Liberty, and for thee to be unſpotted.” 
Then throwing up bis angry Eyes to the Tribunal, he 
cried, Appius, thou Tyrant, with this Blood 1 doom 
«thee to certain Death.” With the Knife he ran thro” 


'the City, and afterwards rode to the Camp with his 


Cloaths all bloody, when he perſuaded the Soldiers to 
revolt from the Ten. The Army retired immediately to 


Mount Aventine (which was the ſecond Separation of 


the Plebeians) but upon the Promiſe that the Decemwvire 
ET =. WS” ſhould 
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committed to Priſon, no Bail being allowed him: 


| would be aboliſhed, the ger b the City- 
The Decenviri being then called to account, Appius was 
and, 
before he came to his Trial, was found dead, but by 
What means is uncertain. Oppius, the next to him in 
Guilt, murdered; himſelf in Prifon;; and the reſt of the 
| eight ed themſelves. Valerius and Horatius were 
appointed Conſuls, not long after which 
An. Rom 304: a Law was made, for ireceiving the Pri- 
vilege of Triumph from the People. 
| 128 What remarkable TranſaQtons happened: us 
this . | 
% Blor the Romans bud cartiec ors War with no 
Seat Succeſs, during three Years, againſt the Volſci and 
Aqui, theſe, at laſt, met with a ſignal 


8 an: Rom 308. Overthrow from Quintiusand Furius the 


then Conſuls. The Tribunes growing 
8 more and more turbulent, a Law was 
Ann. Rom. 309. fled in their Favour (to the great 
Bigun of the Senate) to permit the 
8 Marriages of Patricians with Plebeians. And, upon the 
; People's being diſpleaſed with the Conſular State; and 
i mighty Feuds ariſing, three new Ma- 
319 giſtrates, called Tribuni Militumgior 
= Military Tribunes, were created, which was the third 
| Intermiſi ion of the Power aboye· mentioned. ii 
. Who were the firſt Military Tribunes 2 2 8b 
A. Sempronius Atratinus, Clælius Siculus; and Attilius . 
. Longus,-who were all Patricians. Theſe Tribunes were 
_ *afterwards increaſed to four, and at laſt to fix. And tho“ 
they had the Authority and Infignia of Conſuls, yet their 
Number, together with the mixture of Plebejans, which 
afterwards intruded in, made their Privilege ſeem ſome- 
what different and inferior. The three Military Tribunes 
above mentioned were obliged to lay down their Em- 
ployments in leſs cha eight Weeks, the Augurs hav- 
ing found a Flaw in their Election, and Conſuls were 
re-choſen. Theſe finding the public Buſineſs increaſe, 
0 Ann. Ries. 11. wto eaſe themſelves, cauſed two 8 
. ſors to be created. Theſe Magiſ- 
= on, who made no great hand at firſt, ſoon 
* decame 
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Mamercus Æmilius being appointed 1494-340 
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became extremelj y conkIerabte. Ad and enden 
both Patrician, were the firſt Cenſors; and theſe hig: 
Officers were for near 100 Vears choſen from among the 


Patricians, till the Plebeians found their Way to this, as 


they did to alli other Offices. TR Roman Colonies bad 
| afterwards their Sub-Cenſors. tw nag 


2 What other remekable- Tranfa8tions happened | 
abour this Time? 
A. Geganius,. the Confol; 8 a very 


| Victory over the Volſci, which: a noble n. was 
decreed him; Clulius, the Volſcian General; being led 
before the Chariot: Three Years after, $9. Melius 


wealthy Knight, began to affect Popularity, and by ie 


means to aſpire to the Sovereignty. Upon this Quintius 


Cintiunatus, no Fourſcore, was choſen Dictator, who ap- 
pointed Servilius Abala for his Maſter! 


of the Horſe. The Dictator ſummoned Ann. Rom 314. 
Maælius to appear, which he refuſing, Abala ſet upotr 
him in the Forum, and killed him. Ihe Tribunes/exafs 


perated at the Death of their great Friend Mælius, pro- 


cured Military Tribunes to beicreated, inſtead of Conſuls, 
the following Year.: The Inhebitants of Fidene revolt- | 
ing, the Senate ſent Ambaſſadors to that City, to'enquire: 


into the Reaſons of it; but the Fidenates treacherouſly 
murderedthem, upon which Conſuls e | 


Dictator, to carry on the War againſt: Ann Rom: -3160 5 


the Veientes, he obtained a great Victory 
over the Enemy, in which Enga ment Cornelius Coſtus, 
2 Tribune in the Army, flew King Tolumnius with his 


own: Hand, and therefore obtained the Honour of the 
Opimia $polia, or Royal Spoils, which were the only 


Spoils of that kind: fince Romutui's Time. Tu Years 


after this, Rome was afflicted with a grievous W yu ys RY 
The Heientes threatening to deſtroy * Bo 
Rome. Emilius was again elected in. Rom. 319. 
Dictator; but that People, not being able to procure 
any Aid, Emilius had little Employment abroad; and 


| therefore re ſolving todo ſomething at home, he reduced 


the Dutation of the Cenſorſhip to one Year and a half, 


A before was five Years. as CUTE took 
an 


„ "a. 5 
5 5 — bim-out of his Thibe,: at- which: 


| the; Plebeians were ſo much offended, that they again 
procured the Election of Military 2 in which, 


0 notvichGanding the great Induſtry of the Tribunes of 


the People, they could not get one Plebeian to be 5 
Choſen, which. very much exaſperated the Fopulnen.s; bh 
& Were not the Conſuls brought in again? 
A. Two Years af e 
| Mp Tubero being made Dictator, defeated | 
1 the Ægui and Holſci, and obtained a Tri- 
umph. After there had been Conſuls 
Ann, Row WY four Years, the Commons cauſed four 
„„ Military Tribunes to RO but ſtill 
On ac” .-. they were not able to bring about their 
Ann. Rom. 327 * Dei igns. Æmilius being choſen Dicta- 
tor a > third Tine, and appointing Coſſus 
aboye-mentioned, his Maſter of Horſe, they overthrew 
te Feientes, and Fidene was again taken andplundered. 
During eight Years after, the Commonwealth was go- 
verned ſometimes by Conſuls, and at other time by 
Rs Tribunes. The Quæſtors, who had been but 
1 two in Number, were now increaſed to 
aun. Rom. 335: four. The Military Tribunes ſtill con- 
— tinuing, the Slaves conſpired to fire the 
: Git; 8 the Gpnolz but: the Plot was found 
out very ſeaſonably, and great Rewards were beftowed 
on the:Diſcoverers.: After this, the Commons obtained 
to mos three Queſtors.created out of their Body, who 
18 74h were the firſt Plebeian Quæſtors that 
4m Rom. 24. were ever in Rome. The Patricians and 
l db Plebeians were reconciledin ſome mea- 
5 8 by gy of the great Plunder of Anxur, taken 
from the Holſci; but particularly by a Decree of the 8e- 
nate, ordering; the Payment of hs. Soldiers to be made. 


Hg in h Money, till Wbich every Soldier bore his. own 


Expenees in the War, as was before re · 
40. Rom, 347. lated; and this was the firſt Time that 
e eee the Reman Soldiers were paid. The Ro- 
4010ns were now'increafed: very conſiderably. | 
2 Did wot this 3 2 TW aps the Vei- 
ente — * H e 4 Fa 
ER | 2 
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OSS 


he th Veil was a very large, ſtrong rich City, and had | 
not only been. many Years the Rival of Rome, but had. * 
always behaved ſo perfidiouſly, that a complete Revenge I 
was now judged neceſſary. The Romans | 1 
therefore inveſted Veii, but Bund! it ſo Ann. Ron. 347. 1 
ſtrong: that they were forced to conti = 
nue the Siege both Winter and Summer, the Soldiers 
lying under Beaſt-ſkins. The Tribune? 15 
murmuring at this, they procured the Aus. — 348. 
Military Tribunes to be increaſed from | 
four to ſix. — time after, they ine the antient 
Conteſt with reſpect to the Agrarian Law; and the ſame 
Year, after much Pains and Trouble, they prevailed, ſo = 
far as to get Licinius Calvus, a Pl. | 
beian, to be.choſen a Conſular Tribune, Ann Rem 353: 
Tbey were highly pleaſed with this, it 
being the firſt Time that the Cemmans an get a have 
in he high Offices of State. The Siege growing very 
_ tedious, Furius Camillus, who had been Cenſor, . 
of the Military Tribunes, was appointed 4 
DiQator, who accordingly ſet out for Ann. Rom 337 
Jeii. Camillus, finding i it would be verx 
- difficult to ſtor nn it, ſecretly dug a Mine with prodigious 
Labour; after which, a Party of Men entering by i it, they 
' ſoon. poſſeſſed themſelves of the City, to the great Syt- 
ue of the Beſieged. Camillus "Pig the — x 


State to which ſuch-a flouriſhing Place was' reduced, 
burſt into Tears, and beſought the Gods, that if the 
eſent Proſperity of the Romans mult neceſſarily be ba- 

. — by ſome Misfortune, it might fall on him, and 
not on his Country. Camillus, at his Return, was ho- 
noured with a Triumph, on which occaſion he cauſed 
his Chariot to be drawn by four white Horſes, which 

Was judged an Innovation, ſuch Horſes _— hann 
* as peculiar to Jupiter only. 5 

Q. What happened after this? SF: 
a A Propoſal was made by the Tribunes, for deid- 

| ins the Senate and People in two Parts, one of which 

ſhould continue in Rome, and the other remove to Herd, 
| and ſettle there; but this Motion was over-ruled by Ca- 
+8 Wr whereby he incurred. the Hatred of many of the 
fea h |  Plebeians, 


4 0 


x Plebeians, which was very much inflamed by the Giles 
ing Incident. This General had folemnly vowed to de- 
dicate the tenth Part of the Spoils to Apollo, in caſe he 
ſhould take Veii; but afterwards negleQed his Vow. 
The Senate being informed by the Aruſpices {whoſe Of- 
ice was td inſpe@ Beaſts offered in Sacrifice, and from 
them to pronounce the Succeſs of any Enterprize) that 
tze Gods were angry becauſe of this Omiſſion, decreed 
that every Soldier ſhould give the tenth Part of his ma 
of the Plunder, which created great Murmurings. 
being afterwards reſolved that a Vaſe ſhould be ſent 4 
Delpbos; and there being little Gold in the City, the 
Roman Ladies aſſembled together, and gave their Or- 
naments, amounting tv eight Talents in Gold, for that 
Parpoſe;z upon which 
neroſity, decreed that Funeral Orations might hencefor- 
wald be pronounced in Honour of Women, which: tin 


* en had nevet been allowed. - ® 


Did not a remarkable laeigent beppen in the 

5 War of the Faliſci? _ 
A. Theſe People revolting, Camillus, who was again 
ereated a Military Tribune, inveſted Fa- 


* un; on. 360. lerii, their chief City. During the 


13 2 4 Sie ge, a Schoolmaſter rreacheroully de- 


5 | Uivered ap bis Pupils, who were all Sons to Perſons of the 


- ogreateſt:DiſtinQion; to the Roman General. But Camil- 
Jus ſent back the noble 'Youths to the Beſieged, with 


their Maſter in Chains, and his Handy 3 dehind 


mim; which generous Action charmed the Faliſci to 

E: ſoch a Degree, that they ſubmitted voluntarily to the 

| Roman, whereby the Soldiers were deprived of the Spoils; 
2 Creumſtance that heightened exceedingly the Mur- 
mursagainſt Cami/lus. Conſuls were again neleQed inſtead 


of the- Military Tribunes; and theſe being re-choſen, and 


MT the People moving for a Separation, Camillus oppoſed the 


Motion with the utmoſt vigour ; when finding that the 
"Plebeians were going to condemn him, as guilty of frau- 
dulent Practices in the Diftribution of the Plunder taken 
an the late War, he baniſhed himſelf, after lifting up bis 

Hands to the Capitol, and praying, That if his Exile 


"i Were pan bis Enemies * a repent it; 
4 | 1 5 | 5 - and 


A 


Senate, to reward their Ge- 


60 And ibat it might + Ti [vice wth World. i how 
t ſerviceable; his Sword had been to the Romarte. __ | 
2 Did not the Gauls March agalaſt Rome #4 
A. Les; under the Conduct of Bren- LR: 
| ** their King. Theſe were the Galli Ann. Rom. 363; 4 
Senones, a very numerous, warlike, ang 
rough People, who inhabited moſt of that Part of Healy, 
now called Lombardy. The Romans het 
proach, matched out againſt,them, but 
were miſerably defea ted near he River Ahn, Rom 364; | 
WT This Loſs filled the Citizens of ß 
Rome with Dread. Nothing but lamentable Howlings 
were heard in all Places, ſome abandoning the City, 
others creeping into Holes, Prieſts concealing their 
Relics, Women flying up and down in Deſpair, with 
their Children in their Arms, and every one ſhifting for _ 
himſelf ;z- fo. thats Rome: was: abandoned, if we-except | 
thoſe: that retired to the Capitol, and ſome ancient Se- _ 
nators'who ſtaid in their Houſes. The Gau, afterpur- 
ſuing the Runaways, entered Rome without the leaſt Op- 
poſition, and were ſurprized to fee thoſe venerable Mas 
Liſtrates waiting their coming in the Forum, with the ut 
moſt Calmneſs;- and who! would have thought it at be- 
- (traying of the Honour and Dignity of the Republic, had 
they fled;from Death. The Gaul; ſeeing them in their 
| Robes of State, and immoveable;in their Ivory Chatte, 
took 'them;/at-firſt, for Statues, or for: the Futelar Gods 
of the City; till one. bolder than the reſt, ſtroaking P. 
pirius's Beard, was ftruck by him with his Ivory Staff; 
upon which he killed the old Man; whereupon the 
Slaughter began, and after murdeting the reſt, they 
plundered the City, and burnt it to Aſhes, the Ca pitol © 
excepted. Thus was the famous City of Rome deſtroyed, 
occaſioned by a manifeſt Breach of Juſ- 1 
tice in the Romans, and their violating Before Chris 
the Law of Nations; their Actibaſadors ; 388 Tears. 


having fallied_ treacherouſly upon the 


Gauls at their beſieging Cluſium, which was the Cauſe pe 
hy the laſt-mentioned People marched and beſieged 

So The Gau/s were now going to climb up to the 
2 ſome of them _ diſcovered the res; 


r Pontins 1 a had . ſent thither by C 
millus juſt before, and had got to it in the following 
manner. Pontius dreſſing himſelf in a mean Garment, 

and carrying Corks beneath it, went for Rome, where 
be arrived when it was dark. Finding the Bridge guarded, | 
be bound his Cloaths about his Head, and ſwam over 
. Tiber upon his Corks; when avoiding thoſe Quarter 
* where he perceived the Enemy to . 
the City, — from thence, with extreme Difficulty ang 
Danger, got up to the Capitol. To return to the Gauls, 
2 Party of them were climbing up this way unperceived ; 
but the ſacred Geeſe cackling, awaked the Garriſon, 
Wen Marcus Manlius repulſed the Enemy, and for this 
- glorious 93 8 38 ; —— ws, : 
- terards uſpected r wer, he 
0 264 TS 1 was tried ( — being one of his A 
2 2 86. Judges) and thrown: headlong from 
TEE the very Place which he had preſerved. 
1 Were not the Romans. going to capitulate ? f 
A They were in the utmoſt want of Proviſions, when 
Camillus who had been created Dictator in his Abſence, 
and had levied forces in Ardea, whither he had retired, 
marched againſt the Gauls.: He defeated: them i ina Bat- | 
tle; and afterwards the Rumans agreeing to pay down 
42000 Pound Weight of Gold; and the Gault — falie 
— in their weighiog, a Conteſt aroſe, in the midſt 
; of. which Camillus arrived; when taking the Gold out 
df the Scales, he told the Gault, that it was the Cuſtom 
„„ the Romans to free their Country with. Iron, not with 
e Immediately a bloody Battle enſued, in which 
f the Gauls were ſo entirely routed, that all the Roman 


* 


> Territories were ſoon: cleared of them. Tbus was Rome 1 


| taken and recovered in ſeven Months; and Camillus, 


4 who was juſtly conſidered as a ſecond 
1 Ann. Ros. 265. Romulus, had a noble Triumph decreed 
chim. The People were for removing 


to Veli, but Camillus, by his Reaſons and earneſt Exhor- 
een e 8 — them to ſtay ; ſoon after which 
n to rebuild Rome. Camillus 
. un, Rom, n. 366. be _ DiQator a third Timejvan- 

— both the OI and  Herhurignt, 


4s 


+ 65 5 3 
and forced the Pall to ſubmit, after b waged War 

during ſeventy Years. : 
9 — t theſe Wars followed by others? 

A Camillus- having again -oppoled.. | 

the Vollei, and being weak in Bed, bad Ann. Rom. 370- 
| obliged his Soldiers to lift him on Horſ- 

back, when engaging the Enemy with unparalleled Vi- 
gour, his'Troops were animated with ſo much Bravery, 
that they routed the Volſci entirely. The Inhabitants - 


of Præ neſte, a Town ofiLatium, making Incurſions to 


the very Walls of Rome, were defeated by Quintius Cin- 
einnatus, who was created Dictator on that occaſion. 
Some Years after, great Conteſts aroſe about preferring 
a law for making one of the Conſuls out of the Plebei- 
ans; occaſioned by Fabius Ambuſtius, a Tribune, who: | 
| had married one Daughter to a Patrician, and another 
to a Plebeian, This affair occaſioned ſuch Heats and 
Animoſities on both fides, from the Year 377 to 382, 
that no ſupreme Magiſtrates were choſen, except Tri- 
bunes and ZEdiles, who kept their Employments all that 
time, during which there was little better than Anarchy 
and Confuſion. Not long after, Man-. | 


lius Capitolinus, being appointed Dicta - Ann. Rom. 385. by 


tor, chole Licinius Stolo for his Maſter 

of Horſe, who was the fir ſt Plebeian that ever obtained 
this Honour, | 

2. Did not the Souladmnce again towards Rome ? 
A. News was brought thither, that many Thouſands 
of them were marching from the Adriatic Sea, which 
put the City into ſuch Terror, that all began to lay 
aſide their private Differences, and think of the common 
Safety. Camillus was now appointed 
| DiQator a fifth Time, when reflect- Ann. Rom. 387. 
ing, that-the Force of the Gault la | 
- Chiefly in their Swords, he therefore furniſhed his Sol- 
diers with light iron Helmets, and cireled their wooden 
Shields with Braſs. Then engaging the Gauls at the 
river Anio, he overthrew them, "a which the Romans 
began to deſpiſe the Gault as much as they had dreaded 


them before. 


5 Was not * followed — Divifions? | 3 
A. The 


* 


* 


Sf 
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2 The Plebeians again 95 to have Conſuls 


. F from among themſelves: Whilſt Camillus was fit- 


_ ting on the: Tribunal, an Officer, ſent from the Tribunes | 
of the People, commanded him to leave his Seat, which 
occaſioned a prodigious Tumult; ſome that were about 
Camillus thruſting the People from the Bench, and tbe 
Multitude below crying, Pull him down.” Still Ca- 
millus would not reſign his Office (he being Dictator) 
but went to the Senate-houſe, where, after great Con- 
ctentions, a Law was made, That one 


5 Ann. Rom. 388, of the Conſuls might, for the future, 


be choſen from among the Plebeians.? 


Fi rom this time, the Military Tribunes were laid aſide for 
- ever, The Plebeians were now reconciled to the os 
and a Temple was built and dedicated to Concord. 

9. Did not the Patricians pfevail to get a new Magi- 
ma created from their Body ? 

A. This was the Prater, whoſe Power was very reat, 
| he executed the Office of both Conſuls in their abſence. 
But the Principal Duty of the Ptætor, was to adminiſter 
Juſtice in the City or the eee where the Conſuls 

Could not eaſily attend. They judged al} Cauſes both 
civil and criminal, and are clled — Colleag Lies of 

_ the Conſuls. They were ed fo x LiQors with their 
Faſces, the Toga Pretexta, Curule Chair, Sword, and 
So under them were Scribes and Notaries to write, 
and Arcenſi or Bailiffs, to ſummon the People together. 


For 100 Years there was but one Prztor ; afterwards anovn- 


ther was appointed, who adminiſtered Juſtice to Foreign- 
ers, the former being called Pretor Urbanus or Major, 


ancdſ the latter Peregrinus or Minor. Theſe Prætors in- 


creaſed gradually, till, in Auguftus's reign, they were 
ſixteen in number. About the ſame time, the Patri- 
eians obtained, that two more Ædiles might be elected 
out of the Nobility to inſpect the public Games. They 
were called Ædiles Curules, from their having the Ho- 
nour to uſe the Curule Chair, the Name of which is ge- 
nerally derived 2 Curru, becauſe they ſat upon them as 
they rode in Chariots. Theſe Ædiles had the ſame Of- 
fice and Buſineſs ; as the Commons, but more /eſpecially 
were to 9 care of the _ * public 88 K 2 IJ 
udi 


mity, in order to divert the Anger of the 


— 


40 C0 * "OY 
- Lids Blorales, Geese and — Þ Piceeds 


They alſo; inſpected rhe Building! and Repairing of _ 


Temples, Theatres, Baths, and Doble Edifices); and. 
ſeem to have been the Judges of Lirenſers of Writings. | 
yew? 7775 Ine, a Peftilence a prmdty Havock 1 . 
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. 10 We dey: Multitudes, ad} among the reſt, 
Camillus, who had done ſuch important 
Services to his Country, and therefore Ann. Rom. 590. 
HFondurs were beſtowed upon him as a Mo ' 
ſecond Romulus. To appeaſe the Gods, 5 
Dramatic Pieces were brought in, and Ann. ken., 391. | 
Actors ſent for from Hetruria. Theſe +: . 
Plays were at firſt very rude, beginning with a plain 
Country-Dance to a Pipe. The Plague ſtill continuing, 
a whimſical Ceremony was appointed in order to put a 
ſtop to it, vis. the Dictators driving of a braſs Nail. 
Manlius \Capitolinus was named to the Dignity above- 
mentioned for that Purpoſe; and the Nail was drove, 
with great ny Superſtition, on e fide 
of Jupiters Temple in the Capitol. 
bh Was not the Lefiflernium alſo folemnized on oc- 
| 2 of the Plague ? 
A. Ves. This was always i in time of public Cala- 
= ds, and 
Was as follows: The Statues of the Deitie re taken 
from their Baſes: or. Pedeſtals, and laid on magnificent 
Beds, when a ſumptuous Entertainment was ſet beſore 
them. Jupiter, Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, and 
| Neptune were particularly diſtinguiſhed in this Feſtival. 
There was open Houſe kept in every part of the City; 
Foreigners ot all kinds were provided for gratis; and 
all Animoſity was laid afide. | 
2. I deſite to be _ the heroic Action performed by 


| 1 Carti un 
A. The Ground ovenbin to a \ prodigious Depth in te 


- Here, Endeavours were uſed, but to no purpoſe, to fill 
it up The Soothſayers being conſulted about i it, replied; / 
that to free the City from the Calamities with which it 
was threatened, the molt valuable Thing they had muſt 
be thrown into it; upon which M. Curtius, a * ot 


C 1 66 1 
Roman Kae who. had bestes — in be Field, | 
putting on his Armour leaped into the 
4 Rom. 399. Gulph, and immediately it cloſed up. 5 
1 The Gazls | advancing” within three 


miles of the City, and being met b 
Ann — 353. the Roman Army, a Gaul of prodigiout 
Stature challenged any of the Romans | 
| to fight him. T. Manlius accepting the Challenge, en- 
countered his Foe, and flew him. Then taking x Tor- 
gues or gold Chain from his Neck, he returned, and 
was honourably received by Quintius Pennus the Dicta- 
tor. From this Action Manlius and his Poſterity had the 
ſurname of 7 orguatus.. The Gauls were ſo much diſ- 
couraged at this Action that they immediately fled. 
2 Had not T. Manlius behaved before with great : 
Generofity towards his Father? 5 5 
A. Though the latter had treated bim very ill and 
| kept him in the Country, in a kind of Exile, among his 
- Slaves; nevertheleſs hearing that Pomponius the Tribune 
had; atraigned bis F — bis Severity, and the Ri- 
= gour with which he had levied the Troops, che went to 
7 Magiſtrate, and putting a Dagger to his Throat, 
made him promiſe witha n Oath, to deſiſt from the | 
Impeachment. 


o not the Gauls again infeſt the Remans "TY 
A. Yes; but were defeated, Sulpitius | 
Ann. Rom. 396. Feticus being Dictator. Two Tribes 
1 were now added to the twenty- five. 
| The Hetrurianzand Faliſci matching againſt the Romans, 
| Martius Rutilius, a Plebeian, was ap- 
: Ann. Rem. 398. pointed DiQator, who choſe Plautius 
8 Proculus, alſo a Plebeian, his Maſter of 
Horſe, which occaſioned great Diſturbances, though 
| thoſe Generals had triumphed over the Enemy; inſo- 
much that the Patricians, at the next 
"_ Rom. 399 Election, took away the Conſulſhip 
3 64 from the Commons, which, however, 
| was 5 refloced: to them about four Years after. Martius 
KNutilius, the late Dictator, ſtood for the Office of Cenſor, 
which apyin gave riſe to Feuds between the Patricians 
nd - but the latter gained their Rs mY 
n ius 


1 


wWore advancing to engage, a Crow came and perched 


RE 


ST Es N yy 2 
ee he nec Go The God we Au Rom, „ 
that ployment OY a nn, a. = 
2 129 Rome; e led a 4 | 
| Army againſt them, when ee. Rom. . 404: : 
Gaul, remarkable. for his Size and the 
© Richneſs'of his Arms, challenged any of he Angle '" 
tight him. M. Valerius accepting the Challenge, as they 


upon his right Arm, and afterwards, whilſt they were in 
cloſe Combat, the Bird ſtruck the Ga. in ſuch a man- 
net with his Beak, Wings, and Talons, that he could 
not ſee his Enemys by which means Valerius gained the 
Victory, and from thence himſelf was called Cor u, 
and his Poſterity Corvini. The two Armies coming to 
a Battle, the Gauls-were entirely routed; after which 
_  Palerms Corvus, for his high Deſerts, | -— 

_ created Conſul at 23 Years of An Rom; 405. 
Age. This Year a League was conclad- 7 # 7 He, 

4 | with the Carthaginian Am ww — ebe came on 
ſe to deſire Amity between the two Po-wets. 


What — from this ie! jor the War with 
the Vaninites ? ng 5 r 


A. The — 4 Beopls — the 


|  Polſci, were defeated by Furius Camillus 42 Rom. 408. 
the Dictator. Some Prodigies being 


obſerved, the Romans were ſo-ſuperſtiti= +5 bay ; 
ouſly fearful, chat they created a DiQta- Ann "Rom 469. 


_ a (Valeria Publicola) to inſtĩitute cet- bes 
_ tain Feaſts and Holidays for the de ae Gods, 
and averting the impending Judgments ; and this was 
the firſt DiQator created on that Account. Moſt of the _ 
Wars which the Romans had hitherto waged were call- 
ed Defenſive, which yet increaſed their Dominions; ſo 
that they now contained more than double the'Extent 
* what they were at the Expulſion of their Kings. (36; 
+++2, Who were the Samnitess Nen 
A. A robuſt and warlike People (to le ſeven other 
Nations were ſubordinate) deſcended from ꝓhe Sabel, 
and dwelling at above an hundred Miles fram Nome: in 
that part of Itaꝶy now called Naples. This War was be- 
gun at the 1 of the e The Arwies 
I 3 | | _— 


meeting in a the Field, W esel Vieoly 

Arnd ait n:; over the Samnites, zocco of them be- 
Ann. Ram. 410. ing ſlain . Halerius and; Cornelius were 

N * 1 Conſuls at this time, and P. Decius a 

| Tribune i in the Army, having ſignalized Himſelf greatly 
in this Campaign, was highly hanoured by the Se nate 
People for his i important Services. Soon after, a Party ; 
of Roman Soldiers being ſent to Capua, to ſecure that 
Country from the Inſults of the Camnitesn they were ſo 
delighted avith the Plea ſures of Capua, that they formed 
ai Conſpiracy to murder the Iahabitants, and ſeine upon 


- - , +he Town. The Flarbaing diſcovered, the Soldiers fled, 


x +: ſs. united in a Body, marched in a hoſtile 
manner towards Rome 3! but upon the 
Ann. Be 441. Apprezch of Halerius Corwus the Dic- 
| tdtteater, the Rebels laid down their Arms, 
and weck pardobed- 17 £5.28 in} een raw 
9. On what occhſton was Warsdtclared againſt: the - 
Latin * en t een t Ra he * 
1 4. Chialljlantheic inſiſting that half of the Conſuls 
and Senators — curlafitheir Nation, The 
Romans not admitting this, marched into the Field, w hen 
ſtrict Orders were given, upon pain of Death, that no 
Man ſhonld fight without Leave. Maniivs Torquatus and 
Decius Mus were Conſuls. and had: ſolemnly agreed, that 
in whatſoever Pattithe Roman: Army might; happen to 
giſtreſſed. he comimarider of that Part ſhould devote 
imſelf to the- Gods, and die ſor his Country. The 


Armjes engagiag = Decius according to his Promiſe, cou- 
Tageoufly.lacrificed himſelt for his Country. And the 
Son of Munlius the — 4 Jon ſul, having advanced with 


A Body of Horſe to teconnoitre the Enemy, was chal- 
lenged by Metius, Captain of the Tuſculans. He accept - 

edit;iiflew Met ius, and brought away:bis.Spoils,* which 
he laid at his Father's, Feet, who cauſed him to be put 
to Death, for fighting without Orders. The Latines 
were vanquiſhed, and ſued for Peace, which was accord - 
ingly gramed them. They afterwards revolted;again, 
but wete defeated by Emilius and Publius the Confuls. 
| Furius:Camillus, and C. Menius being Conſuls, Peilum, a 


| City of the Latines, was taken 1 Storm 3 after Which 
* A 1 | * 5 the 


1 10 at "Ks 
the . don 
bad different Conditions of Peace granted them. For 
|; ale Conqueſts, the Conſuls had:Statues ſet up in their 
_ Honour in the Forum. From Antium, the Capital of the 
| Volſei (which was now made a Roman Colony) ſeveral 
Ships were brought into the Arſenal at Rome ; others 
burnt, and with their Roftra, or Beaks, the Gallery or 
Pu pit for Orations in the Forum was adorned;  whenee 
that was afterwards called Roftra: | ©: 


About this time Minunc ia, a Veſtal Vir- Ann Rom. 416. | 
gin, was buried ahve, 7 + 


eo eb ies 


2. What were the three remarkable. Laws enaged : "i 


| about this time ?. 


"2 That the Plebiſeita ſhould bind the Quiritee or- 


Citizens of all Ranks and Degrees whatſoever.— That 
ſuch Laws as were made in the Centuriata Comitla, 
"ſhould be, propoſed or paſſed by the Senate, before th 
were Kt by the People. — That whereas it had been 
enacted before, that both the Cenſors might be Plebei- 
ans, now one, at leaſt, was ordered to be ſo. The firſt 
of theſe Laws altered the very Frame of the State, 1 55 
very much impaired the Majeſty of it. 


2. Was there any remarkable Tranſäction till the 


Year 423 2... 

A. None, if we except that ble cee. took Cales, | 
and placed a Colony in it. But in the 
Conlulſhip or M.Claudius Marcellus and Ann. Run. 453. 
C. Valerius Potius Flaccus, a Conſpi piracy was diſcovered 
to the Senate by a female Slave, vis of ſeveral Women 
of Quality who had undertaken to poiſon their Huſbands. _ 

Twenty of them being examined, with regard to the 
Quality of the Draughts found in cheir Cultody, ſtoutly 
denied their being Poiſoned; but being forced to try 
the Experiment upon themſelves, they died ſoon after. 
Beſides theſe, one hundred and ſeventy were executed 
| POET and among ' thoſe who were thus diſpatched 
by their Wives, were the Conſuls above-mentioned. 
Oa this occaſion the Ceremony of the DiQator' 8 driv- | 
ing a Nail was revived. For the three - | 
or four ſucceeding Years, the Romans Ann. Rom, 424. 
. EAA ſucceſs e the Inhabi- 


hos "OE 


| ne the Velſcian Stats, and and ele Sf 
Pale polis, a Town in Campana. F | 
2. Did not a remarkable lneideat happen about this 
dime with regard to a Debtor 7 en 
. A Papirius had given himſelf a Save to Publius, a 
Fides, Uſurer, to work out his Father's Debts. Tbe 
lave being young and beautiful, Publius attempted to 
abuſe him after a ſhocking manner; and upon his refu- 
-  fal, ſcourged him barbarouſly. In this condition Papi- 
_rius fled to the People, who thereupon procured new 
Laws to be enacted in fayour of Debtors, and theſe | 
wete immediately ſet at liberty in all Parts of the City. 
2, What conſiderable Incidents happened i in the Pro- 
| ſecurion of the War againſt the Samnites? : 
A4. Papirius Curſor, who was appointed Dictator, be- \ 
8 to return to Rome, to renew his Auſpicia, 
| a ſttict order to Fabius, the other General, not to 
* r wk of the Trenches in his abſence. However, Fa- 
| Sius finding a great Advantage, engaged the Enemy, 
| and — vaſt ſlaughter of them. The Dictator re- 
turning, would have put Fabius to death, but the Peo- 
ple reſcued him. A Battle bei fought, the Samnites 
were vanquiſhed, and forced to ſue for Peace. 
2. In what manner was the Roman Army afterwards | 
created with e by the Samnite s 
A. Titus Veturius and Spurius Poſthu- 
Aan. Ret! 43i 147 being Conſuls, were by the Strata- 
gem of ten Sammite Soldiers diſguiſed in 
the Habit of Shepherds, drawn to a narrow Paſs, called 
Furct Caudinæ and fo blocked up, that it was impoflible 
for them to get out without being cut to pieces. Pontius, 
the General of the Enemy, not knowing how to act in 
the Tranſports of his Joy, conſulted Herennius, his Fa- 
ther, who adviſed him, either to let the Roman Soldiers 
go unranſomed, in order to gain the Friendſhip of their 
Republic; or eiſe to put them all to the Sword, and fo 
_ weaken @ formidable Enemy. But the Son, inſtedd of 
following his Father's ben Counſel, thought! it moſt. 
adviſable to difarm them, and make them paſs under 
the Yoke. The Conſuls ſubmitted to this Ignominy, to 
5 ſave the e and concluded a Treaty. The 2 . 
; | ity 
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Pe 57 Reine, was can aflliced at this mameful Dink, 5 
ter, N. the Conſuls refuſing to act or appear abroad, tbe 
State fell for ſome time into a Kind of Interregnum, all 
Places echoing with Cries and Lamentations. However, 
the Tear after, the Romans conſidering that the Treaty 
| above-mentioned had been extorted from them, they 

broke it, and ſent Papirius Curſor, the Conſul, againſt 
theng ho treated the Samnites (after vanquiſhing them 
ſeverat times) in the ſame ignominious manner as they had 
done the Romans; after which the City of Lucretia ſur- 
rendered; and the 600 Hoſtages (given up by the Romans 
at the Caudine Treaty) were delivered, and a two Years 
Truce was granted the Samnites. But this People after- 
wards breaking -it, were vanquiſhed, and a prodigious | 
Slaughter of them made, by L. Ænilius . Ro 
the Dictator ; and the next Year by Fa- LD R N a 
bius Mazineus the DiQator, whoen! arged W e 43 
the Roman Dominions conſiderably on that fide, _ 
2. What were the moſt remarkable TranfaQions 
| from. this Period till the Year 458? S | 
A. A dangerous Plat being diſcovered 1 
at Capua, was ſuppreſſed by C. Menius Ann Rom, 439. 
the Dictator. This Year and the next, 5 
War was again waged with the Samnites, Ann, Rom. 441. 
and Hetrurians. Appius Claudius bein | 
one of the Cenſors, made the famous Wo called Via 
Aopia; and the Channel which conveyed Water from 
the River Anio to the Awentine Hill in Rome. The He- 
trurianz received a moſt ſignal Defeat 
froch' the Romans, Papirius being Dicta- Ann. Rom, 443. 
tor ; and the Samnites, after many and | | 

great Loſſes, obtained Peace. Under Ann. Rom. 449. 
the DiQatorſhip of Valerius Maximus, _ 
the Power of the Hetrurians was entirely Any. Ren 452. 
broke, and all their Territories reduced 
to the Reman Subjection, and the Umbrians were like 
wiſe very much weakened. About this time, the Tri- 
bunes complaining that all the Prieſts and Augurs were 
created from among the Patricians, inſiſted that the Pe- 
beians ſhould alſo ſhare in thoſe Employments. which 
the 4 ogcy 8 to — any great Difticulty ; fo. 


that 
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that 8 till now, 3 were but fou teblef Prieſts 

and as many Augurs (anſwering to the four Tribes in the 

3 City) four more were added on this occaſion; and to 
wo. thoſe five-more from the Body of the 
N Rom. 454 Plebeians. There being a Luftrum this 
Tear, no leſs than 262 30s: free Citizens 


| * ceſſed. 
2. Did not Decius "Mis. beidem a very memgrable | 
Action, in a Battle fought af the Samnites and other | 


Teople of ltaly? 
VE 4. He was a 8 chis time, 
Ann. Rom. 458. with - Fabius Maximus the Conſul. In 
= £2. 008 Heat of the Fight, Decius Mus, ſee- 
Ang "bis Party retire, and in great danger of being van 
A hed, he followed the ſignal Example his Father had 
2 him above forty Years before, and in the moſt ſolemn 
manner devoted himſelf to the Gods upon which, plung- 
ing into the thickeſt of the Enemy with incredibſe Bra- 
very and Reſolution, he ſaved his Army, but fell him- 
ſelf a Sacrifice, About this Period, the City of Rome 
being greatly infeſted. with the Plague, the Roman Am- 
baſſadors obtained of the Inhabitants of  Fpidaurus (a 
City of Pelponneſus) leave to carty away Æſculapius, 
who was ſaid to have revealed himſelf under the form of 
a a Serpent, and whoſe bare Preſence was thought capable 
of driving away the Peſtilence. The Serpent being 
drought to Rome, a Temple was. there built. in his 
85 Honour. After various Succeſſes, the 
Ann. Rom. 461 . Samnites were forced to ſue for Peace, 
a Pontius their famous General having 
deen taken and ain; but breaking 
Aan. 3 462. their League again in leſs than a Year's 
time, they were vanquiſhed by Dentatus 
the Conſul. 'Tis related, that the Samnitesattempting to 
| bribe him by preſents, he anſwered, © Tis more glorious 
* to command over rich Men, than to be one's ſelf op- 
1 pre ſſed by Riches, and ud The Triumviri 
Capitales, or Keepers of the public Jails 
Ann, Ren. 464. were now created, who had Power t 
puniſh Malefactors (as our Maſters of 
| the Houſe of a. and had Right Lidors for this 
= 5 por” 
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1 purpoſe}. Tie Piece been 4 e ite 
dcheit very heavy: Debts, and their vio- Ann. Rom, 467. 
lent Quatrels with the Patriciam, wit 
dtew to the Hill Janiculum; when the Senate, to cruſh 
this dangerous Tumült, appointec 92 Hortenſius Dicta- 
tor, Who, by many perſuaſive Arts at laſt prevailec 
TE with them to return, aſſuring them, That their Ple- 
A biſcita. ſhould have the Force of Laws, and bind tbe 
hole Body politic.“ This was called Ler Hortenſia, 
tho” the ſame Law, in effect, had been granted twice be- 
fore. The Lucani, a People living not far from the Ex- 
tremity of Italy, were vanquiſhed by the Roman.. 
. Why did the Romans declare; War at the Ta- 
rentines S 
A. Becauſe the latter had ee Ke of chal BR 
5 inſulted their eee The Taxentines 
lived at the Diſtance of 240 Miles from Rome; and were 
the laſt of the Italiana who made a: vigorous Oppoſition 
to the Romans. After waging War. fot ſome time (in 
- GojunRion: with the Lucani, Meſſapii, Brut ii, Apulir, 
and Samnites) they, at laſt, were in ſuch diftrels, as to be : 
- forced to deſire the Succour of Pyr bus, 
King of Epirus; which embarked the 12505 . 473- 
Romans in the moſt conſiderable War. 
they, till then, had ever been 1 in. Pata 
ctoſſing into italy with an Army:of: 3000. Horſe, 20000 
Foot, 2000 Archers, 500 Slingers, and 20 Elephants, (a 
great Part of which was diſpetſed in his Paſſage) he 
landed at Tarentum, whence, without waiting till Al the 
cConfederate Forces were ready, he offered Lewinus the 
| Conſul, to be Mediator between the Romans and Taren- 
tines; io which Lewvinus anſwered, That the Roman: 
54 did not deſire his Mediation, and wete not afraid of 
( bis Enmity ;” and taking his Mefſengers, he ordered 
them to be led tho the midſt of the Camp, and then 
bid them go tell their Sovereign what they had ſeen. 
1 Pyrrhus, advancing afterwards to the Plain near Hera 
= } clea, reconnoitred the Enemy's Army. | 
9. Did they not come ſoon after to an Eogngemengd 
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2 A Ves. The Vidtory was long doubtfulyand Pyrekue 
f 2 kimſelf had a narrow. Eee, He ed the Battle 
Ii. with 


7 
a Po 


ä 
* with great Reſolution and Profence of M nd; di performing 
: pe he and ty of a common Soldier, as well as the Functions 
General. In the Heat of the Engagement his Horſe 
Was ſlain under him, which obliged him to change Ar- 
mour with an Officer near him, Who, being taken fr - 
the King, was killed, and his Armour. felted, which 


ſtruck ſuch a Terror into his Soldiers, that had like to 

have loft him the Victory. At laſt the ©pirors prevailed, . 

Which was owing to the Elephants forcing among the 
Romans, whoſe Horſes were frighted with the Smell and 


| Size of thoſe Animals. Pyrrbus loſt 1 3000 Mien, the Ne 


mans 15000, and 1800 were taken Priſoners, all whom, 
Pyrrbus treated very generouſly. He gave their Dead 


4 - honourable Interment ; and, obſerving that they were 


all wounded” before, and that their Countenances looked 
ern and menaeing even in Death, he lifted up his Hands 
to Heaven, and cried, How cafly might the whole 


World de conquered, were the Romans commanded 


< by Pyrrbus !” Aſter this, Victory, Fyrrbus having 
joined the Samnit 
Prenefle, within 18 Miles of Rome, laying waſte all be- 
fore him. Still the Romans were not diſheartened, nor 
would they even remove Lævinus from his Command, 
tho many People cenſured his Conduct. Favit 

others, ſaid, that this Overthrow ought not to 


e the Luca ni and 50 advanced to 


besseren do the Non Soldiers, but to their Ge- 


neral ; and that twas not the Epirots who had defeated 
3 the , but Pyrrbut who had vanquiſhed Levine. 
8. What did Pyrrbus after this? 

A. Being deſirous of Peace, he ſent to Roe, Cineas, 
a x Scholar of Demoſthenes, and ſo great a Rhetorician, 
that the King owned, he had ſtormed more Cities by his 
Tongue, than he ( Pyrrbus) had ever won by his Arms. 
The Eloquence and inſinuating Carriage of this Ambaſ- 


fdr, wronght-very powerfully on the Minds of the 


Senate; when a Speech made by Appius Claudius, who 


bad got himſelf carried to the Aſſembly (altho' his very 


advanced Age, and the loſs of his Sight, had made him 
wirhdraw from all public Buſineſs) cauſed the Senators 
to tell Cineas, that in Caſe Pyrrbus was deſirous of hav- 
ba. the Romans for bis Friends, he muſt defer the mak- 
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bad withdrawn his Forces out of {taly. Fyrrbus having 
' aſked Cineat what he thought of Rome, he anſwered, 
That the Senate appeared to him as an Aſſembly of 
Kings; and that the People reſembled: the Hyura, 
_ 4. their. Number increaſing with their Overthrow. “ 


Pßpitit of 0 4 | 
lent Inſtructions, that it may not be improper, tho'ſo- 
prolix io introduce it on this Oceaſion. It would be 
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ing of any. Oyertures of that kind, till fuck Time as he 


Q. Did not the Romans: ſend to Pyrrbus about the 
ranſoming of the Priſoner?s ITN 


A. They did, and among others Caius Fabricius, Man 


equally revered for his Virtue and Courage, andeſpecially 


for his profeſſed Poverty. He had been Conſul, and had 


”- gained many ſig na] Victories over the Samni/es and other 
Nations. Fabricius being come to Pyrrhus, who had been 
infotmed of bis Poverty, was received by him with the 
bigheſt Marks of Diſtinction. The Speech of this R. 
nan to Pyrrhus, when that Monarch made him the moſt 


advantageous Offers, ſhews ſo noble and uncommon à 
iſinteteſtedneſs, and abounds with ſuch excel 


\ 


e needleſs (ſays Fabricius to Pyrrbus) for me to mention” 
e Experience may have fo Seetal, 25 e 


«in thoſe of a private Nature, ſince you bave been told 


* theſe Things by others. You alſo ſeem to be ſo welk 
- © informed of my Poverty, that there will be no occa« :- 


© Hon for me to acquaint you, that I have neither Mo- 


d ney to put out to Intereſt, nor Slaves to produce me any 
Income: All my Wealth conſiſting in à Houſe of Nt- 


Stle or no Appearance, and in a0 {mall Field which 


_ «yields ſufficient:for my Subſiſtence. However, ſhoutd” 


you imagine that Poverty makes my Condition Anfe- 


riot to that of all other Romans z and that, altho” 1* 
I fulkil the ſeveral Duties which conſtitute the Man of 
Honour, I yet am not ſo well reſpected becauſe lam 


4 


* poor; give me leave to ſay, that you have not a juſt 


* Idea of me, whether you yourſelf may have formed 
© it, or have been told fo by others. Tho' 1 am not 
poſſeſſed of a conſiderable Eſtate, I never thought, nor 


can yet think, that my Poverty ever did me the leaſt 


** Injury, when I conſider myſelf as one who ſhares 
F in the public Poſts, or as a private Man. Did my 
5 | E 3 | | | 41 Coun- 
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n 78 + 7 
ce Country; becauſe of my Niece) ever riefaſy me any_ 
of choſe + glorious Polts which are the nobleſt Object 
of exalted Spirits? I am raiſed to the higheſt Dig- | 
e nities; I am png at the Head of the molt ilhuſtri- 
r dous Embaſſies; I aſſiſt at the moſt auguſt Cetemo- 
e nies; and am intruſted with the moſt holy Functions 
8 by of divine Worſhip: When Affairs of the higheſt Im- 
pot tance are to be debated, I have my Seat in Coun- 
= eils, and give my Opinion in them. I am upon a 
e level with thoſe who boaſt the greateſt Wealth and 
ITE 4 Power and if 1 have the leaſt Cauſe for Complaint, 
tis that 1 am too much applauded, and too bighiy 
1 honoured by my Fellow- citizens. 
During my Enjoyment of the ſe Sevens) Employ- 
5 „ meßts, I am not obliged; an) more than other Ro- 
nns to expend my own Money. Rome, in railing its 
1 Citizens to the higheſt Offices, does not impoveriſh 
and ruin them; for the City, indulges all the Sbecours 
d < neceſſary, and that with the utmoſt Liberality and 
1 - *:Magvifcence, to thoſe who enjoy the ſexeral Folts ; 
en not deing with Rome, as with many other Cities, 
here the Government is extremely poor, whilſt 
wan of its Members are immenſely rich. We are 
«44. all wealthy fo long as the Commonwealth enjoys 
2 Aﬀuence; becauſe it is rich only for us. By ad- 
miiting indifcriminately to public Employments the 
ich as well as poor, according as it judges Men 
Z worehy.of them, it thereby reduces all the Citizens 
d level; and does not know: any other Difference 
5 « or DiftinRion, than that of Virtue and Merit. 
Wich regard to my Fortune, ſo far from repining 
* at. itz 1 look upon myſelf as the happieſt of Men, 
4 when I compare my Condition ta that of the Rich; 
* and Il even feel inwardly, on this occafion, a kind of 
* Complacency and l'ride. My little Field, though not 
Dorer. fruitful, ſurniſhes me ſufficiently with all Things 
*. neceſſary, provided I do but beſtow the proper Cul- 
ture, and preſerve the Produce of it. Do I need any 
Thing moe ?, All Food, when ſeaſoned by id. ; 
is agreeable to me. W ben Sr am 3 with Thirſt, 
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| i a ( 2 05 „„ „ ee), | 
_ «Ttafte the Sweets of Sleep with exquiſite Wi 175 
content myſelf with a Suit that ſhelters me from the 
«© Tacleniencies of Winter; and, among the ſeveral 
„ Moveables which may de of like Uſe, the meanelt 
« always ſuit me beſt. | 
would be unjuſt in me to accuſe Fortune, fince 
de furniſhes: me with ell that Nature tequites. Su- 
e perfluities, indeed, ſhe has not laviſhed upon me, 
« but then ſhe has not inſpired me with the Deſire of 
„ them. What Cauſe bave I then for. Complaint? 
* »Tis indeed true, that, for want of this Aﬀuence, I 
Gam incapacitated from afſiſting the neceſſitous, which 
is the only Advantage for which the Opulent may 
* juſtly be envied. But as I allow the Commonwealth 
« and my Friends a Share in the little J poſſeſs; as T 
« do my Fellow-citizens all the Service in my Power z 
and, in a word, exert myſelf to the utmoſt, what 
16 bare T to reproach myſelf with ? 
The Thought of accumulating Riches never once 
«entered my Mind. Being employed fo many Years in 
_ * the Government, I had a thoutand Opportunities of 
_ ** amafling great Treaſures without the feaſt Reproach 
to my ie rity. Could a more favourable One be de- 
„ Than that which preſented itſelf ſome Years ſince? 
When inveſted with the Conſular Dignity, I was order- 
ed to march at the Head of a powerful Army againſt | 
% the Samnites, the Lucanians and Brutii. I laid waſte 
e a large Tract of Ground, I defeated the Enemy in ſe- 
« yeral Battles; ſtormed many rich Cities, enriched the 
« whole Army with the Plunder of them ; ; paid to every 
Citizen the Monies he had diſburſed towards defray+ 
* 1 6 the Expences of the War; and after being ho- 


red with the Triumph, depoſited 490 Talents i in 
* the public T reaſury.. : 
Now, after having negleQed ſo conſiderable a Booty, 
% any Part of which I might have applied to my own 
_«<. Uſe; after contemning Riches that have been ſo juſtly 
„ atquired ; and ſacrifced, to a Love of Glory, Spoils 
taken from the Enemy, in Imitation of Valerius Publi- 
* cola, and many other great Perſonages, Who by their 
5 ' generous gd of Wealth, carrried the Power of 
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a 8 to « bed a Pitch; would it become me, 9 
«> 2 to accept of your proffered Gold? What Opi- 
„nion would Mankind entertain of me, and what, Ex- 
* ample ſhould i ſet to m Fellow-citizens? At my Re- 
turn to Roxie, how would it be potlible- for me to with- 
40 © ſtand their Sight, much leſs their. Reptoaches ? Would 
* not our Eten thoſe venerable Magiſtrates, whoſe _ 
„ Buſineſs it is to keep a watchful Eye over the Man- 


s ners and Behaviour of the ſeveral Individuals, oblige 


me to inform the whole City of the Gifts you now 
« would force me to accept? I therefore adviſe you to 


. be Riches, and to leave me in the Poſſeſſion of 


oserty and Reputation.” On the Morrow: Pyr- 
54 trying all Methods t unſettle Fabricius Mind, 
ordered. one of his largeſt Elephants, compleatly armed, 


to be placed behind the Hangings; and, in the midſt of 


tbeit Converſation, the "Tapeſtry was drawn afide, when 
the Elephant, raiſing his Trunk over Fabriciuss Head, 
ſet up a bideous Roar. Fabricius, tho“ he bad never 
ſeen this Animal, was not in the leaſt intimidated, - but 
turning geatly about, and ſmiling, Neither your Gold 
* (fays he) yeſterday, nor your terrible ee d, 

« can, make the leaſt Impreſſion upon me.” 'Pyrrbus was 
fo well pleaſed with Fabricius, that he offered him the 
- firſt Employments in his Council and in his Army, in 
caſe he would come over to him after the Peace: How- 

ever the Roman ill refuſed ; when the Monarch, amaz- 
ed at the Greatneſs of his Mind, releaſed, the Priſoners, 


5 and diſmiſſed Fabricius. . 


. Are there no other Toftances of his, great Difn- 5 


tere tedneſs ? bk «vey > 


A. He alſo had * 1 the Preſents which, as was ob- 
ſerved above, were offered him by the Samnites. Their 
Ambaſſadors having expatiated upon, and thanked him 
for the important Services he had done their Country, 
after the Concluſion of the Peace, deſired him to accept 
of a large Sum of Money, which they were ordered to 

preſent him eſpecially as he was in want of much uſeful 

urniture, and had not an Eqdipage ſuitable to his Rank 
and Merit. At theſe Words Fabricius, laying his Fingers 
* on his Ears, his Eyes, Noſe, outh, and 
| ws | Stomach, 


* * 3 EY * ö 


Stomach, ſaid to the Ambaſſadors, 80 long as I al 
e be able to command the ſeveral Parts I now'Tonch,'T 
e ſhall not ſtand in need of any Thing. As therefore 
I am in no want of Money myſelf, far be it from me 
* to accept of any from thoſe who I know are in want 
« of \ ſome.” Folvicius had no other Pieces of Plate, 
but a filver Cup and Salt-ſeller, and lived upon Herbs . 
which he himſelf ſet and cultivated. © 
2. Was not the War continued? 
A. Sulpicius Sawerrio and Decius Mu. 
the Conſuls, being ſet againſt Pyrrbus, Ann. Rom. 474. 
came to an Engagement about the City * 
of Aſculum. Both Armies behaved very gallantly; but 
Hiſtorians are divided with regard to the Iſſue of it. 
Some tell us, that the Romans loſt 6000 Men, and the 
_ Efirots 4000: However, the moſt probable Opinion is, 
that the former were worſted; but on the other ſide, 
Hyrrbuss Army was fo much weakened, that he did not 
much defire to continue the War, ſince he made the 
following Anſwer to thoſe who came to congratulate 
him on that occaſion: Should we gain ſuch another 
__ « Victory, we afe undone:” For by this time he had 
loſt a great part of the Troops he had brought from 
Epirus, and moſt of bis Commanding Officers. 
Q. What was the Succeſs of the next Campaign? 
A Fabricius above-mentioned being choſen Conful 
with Zmilius Papus, they ſet out upon their March; when 
the Armies being come within a little Diſtance one of the 
other, Pyrrbuss Phyſician came in the dead of Night 


to Fabricius, and promiſed to poiſon his Sovereign in 
caſe the Romans would give him a large Reward. The 
Conſul, fo far from accepting the Propoſal, loaded him 
with Chains, and ſent him to Pyrrbus ; informing that 
King, at the ſame time, of the Treachery of his Phy- 
ſician. Fyrrbus, aſtoniſhed at the Generoſſty of his Ad. 
verſary, cried, * This is the Fabricius, whom it would 
abe more difficult to turn from the Paths of Virtus“ 
and Honour, than the Sun from its Courſe.“ Such 
was the noble Spirit of the Romans in theſe Ages, when: 
every Individual was more ftudious of the public” Wel 
fare, than of his private Advantage. \Pyrrhas 'after> 
| R V wiards 
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5 wm his Phyſician to be executed; and 6 
_ endeavoured, but in vain, to make Peace with the R- 
mans, whe {ill inſiſted that he ſhould firſt leave Italy. 


Pyrrhus was in great Perplexity, when Ambaſſadorscame 


_ from Sicily, to intreat him to free that Iſland from the 


| Carthaginians, and ſeveral petty Tyrants. He there 
fore embar ked for that Country with 2500 Horſe and 


0000 Foot, after having been two Years and four 9 


Honths in Ia. 

2. What Fortune had Se in Sicily # 30 

le was ſucceſsful at firſt; but thoſe who had im- 
plored his A ſſi ſtance, growing ſoon weary of him, ſought 
for other Maſters. In this unhappy JunQure, Advice 


came very ſeafonably to Pyrrbus that the Tarentines, the 


Samnites, Lucani, and Brutii, were in extreme want of 


His Succour, which furniſhed him with a ſpecious pre- 


tence to declare, that he did not abandon Siciſy, but was 


| being 0 aſſiſt other Allies. The Carthaginians annoyed 


him greatly in his Paſſage, and the Mam- 


55 Ann. Ram, 477. mertines at his Landing. About this | 


- time there happened a dreadful Peſti- 


nee i in Rome and ſometime after, Curius Dentatus and 


Cornelius Lentulus being Conſuls, and the former going 


77 


0 raife new Levies, was oppoled by the People, who re- 
fuſed to inliſt themſelves. Curius reſolving to go through 


with his Defigo, ordered the Name of each Tribe to be 


put into a Box, and the. Lot falling on the Pollian Tribe, 
dhe ficſt Man who was drawn of this Tribe, was ſum- 
moned; but he not- appearing, the Conſul ſold his 


Goods ; ; and, upon his appealing to the Tribunes, he 


ſold the Man too, ſaying, © The Government did not. 
want. a Member who refuſed all Obedience to it.“ 


. What happened to Pyrrhbus afterwards 2 * 
A. Prefently ter his Ariival at Tarentum with 20000 
Foot and 3000 Horſe, having increaſed his Army by 
W Levies, he marched againſt the Romans, who, under 
the ental is, came up with him at Dee and 
- v6 3h ſignal. Defeat, he loſing 23000 Men and his 
* his was not only very much admired by the 
amans, but proved of great Service to tbem afterwards, 


* ede eie to encamp 9 as by 
1 5 en 
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fighting with that brave and experienced Commander, 
they had greatly improved themſelves in the other Parts 


with a magnificent Triumph. As for Fyrrbus, he bore 

his Defeat with an undaunted Reſolution ; and receiv- 
g Letters from Greece and Alia, he called the Epirors 
and Tarentines together, aſſuring them that they would 
- foon have Succours; which Report kept the Romans in 
their Camp: When taking this Opportunity, he, the 
next Night, croſſed unmoleſted into , ; 


after leaving, for form Sake, a Garriſon 


in Tarentum. Pyrrhus afterwards engaging in new Ex- . 
peditions, had various Succeſs in the Battles fought by 


im againfl Antigonus, the Son of Demetrius; again 
the Lacede&monians, and the Inhabitants of Argos, who 


oppoſed him in their. Streets, where he was killed, 


about the Year of Rome 480, by a Tile which a Wo- 
man threw at him from her Window. 3 
2. Were not the Tarentines ſubjected about this time r 


A. Having implored the See 4-496 for Aid, and 
efeated by Papirius 


enga ing the Romans, they were 
the 


onſul, who then poſſeſſed himfelf 


8 of Tarentum, and demoliſhed the Walls Ann. Rom. 48 1. 


of it. The fame Year an End was put to 


5 
* 


the Samnite War. After Fyrrbus's Defeat, Prolemy Phi- | 


ladelphus, King of Egypt, ſent an Ambaſſador to con- 


gratulate the Romans on their Succeſs, and to enter into 


an Alliance with them. The Romans, to return the Com- 
pliment, ſent an Embaſſy to Egypt, where they met with 
a & moſt gracious Reception. Abont four i 

| Years after, Silver was firſt coined at Ann. Rem. 484. 
Rome, whereas Braſs only had been uſed | 
till chen; the Romans having increaſed their Riches 
with / their Conqueſts, and had found large Quantities of 


Quæſtors were now increaſed to eight. Not long after, 
the Lucani, the Picentes, the Umbri and 1 


Salentini, being reduced, the Romans Ann. Rom. 489. 


thereby completed the Conqueſt of all: 
ASE B. O O K 


f the military Science. Curius Dentatus was honouted 


| Epirus with 8000 Foot and 500 Horſe; Ann. Rom, 479. , 


Silver in a Caſtle of the Samnites. The Number of the 
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2 HO were the Carthaginians ? * 
| A. A People who'reigned over moſt of chat 
Part of Africa which is now called Barbary. They 
formed a very powerful Republic, their Dominions ex- 
"tending about 2000 Miles in Length; and they Fr 5 
ſeſling the Iſland of Sardinia, Cor fica, the greateſt art 
of Viet, and other leſſer Iſles. 
Why did the Romans make War againſt 724 
5 The Mammertines, who were Soldiers of Campania 
Vo REN Italy, having been called to ſuccour 
Ann. Rom. 482. oy Inhabitants of Meſſana, now call- 
d Meffina, were ſo much delighted 


— DALY this City, ac. 1 in order to have the entire Enjoy- 


ment of it, they murdered all the Men, and ſeized upon 
their Wives and Eſtates. In the Year 488, Hiero, who, 
after the Departure of Pyrrbus, had been appoin ted Ge- 
eral of the Hracuſan Army; and by the Victory he 
won ovE the Mammertines, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Part 
of Sicily, marched againſt Meſſana. The Mammer tines. 
© being vigorouſly purſued by this General, part of them 
addreſſed the Carthaginians, and the reſt the Romans, 
| for Succour, The Carthaginians, having Forces ready © 
zz the Iſland, arrived firſt; when thoſe who had invited 
them, put them in poſſeſſion of the Citadel. At Rome, 


de Senate (crupled to ſupport a Body of Traitors, who 
were known to be public Robbers. But the eople | 


being jealous of the great Power of the Carthaginians, 
and ainbitious of conquering Sicily at any rate, were 
_ abſolutely determined to ſnatch this Opportunity, 

without regarding the Juſtice of the Alliance, and the 
Protection they were deſired to give. Upon pretence 
therefore of ſuccouring the De or . Hy 4 


i 


dl 
— 
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3 ; 12 5 ee the Roman declared, War 00 


2 n W anner was it ek on; 1 
2 Appiu, Clad one of che Conſuls, was immedi- 


| be 2 ſent to 1755 with an Army and a ſmall Fleet, 


After paſſing the Straits between that Iſland and Hay 


with Ra Try 209457 „be was ſo. 


| 1 ſucceſsful as to raiſe the $1 


umph, 
account of foreign Wars. About the ſame Time HB. Ju- 


ge el Meſſana dus. Rem. 489. 
in a ſhôrt Time, He Lee defeated ,. tes 


both Hiero and the Carthaginians in two Battles ; z and 


n Nome, was honoured with a ſplendid Tri- 
hich was [the firſt that ever was obtained on 


nin Brutus br{t introduced the cruel Cuſtom of Gladia- 


—- 


 Carthaginians Maſters 
with 12 maritime Towns in S:cily. to revolt to them 


tors fighting in public; to heighten, as was falſely ſup» | 
poſed, th NA of Funerals. The ow 


1 * 


a following Year, boch. the Conſuls eroſ- Ann. Rom. 490: 


fing into Sicily. with all their Legions, |. _ 
Hiera was ſo much terrified at his being hebrond i io LA 


racuſe, that he concluded an N with the 


upon condition of paying 100 Talents of Silver. 
2 What did the Romans next) 


They beſieged and took Agrigentum, and defeated 
Hannibal * the Cartbaginian Admiral, who-was come to 


: rehieve it. The Romans were ſucceſsful on Land, but 


their Force at Sea being. very inconfiderable,. and. the 
it; the latter thereby prevailed 


_ #aly. being grievoully infeſted with the Carthaginian 


thoſe o 


Fleet, whilſt Africa was out of all Danger, the Nemame 
were reſolved to apply themſelves. diligently to naval 


Affairs; when, happily. meeting, with a Carthegi . 
Veſſel, ak had. ch driven by a Tempeſt on tbe 


Coaſt of Italy, they, from this Model, 
built about 100 Veſſels of fiye Oars of -» 7 Rom. 492. 


a ſide, N. 20 of three. Theſe Veſſels were. as heavy as. 
f the Enemy were light; ; and they fitted them out 


as well as they could after an odd manner, teaching 


| BY, 0 © Thi ag ut hy diu. . „ 


: theix Men to handle and move the Oar on oy Land. 
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1-9: Who ley appotiteg: Admirals of this Pleat?” 
A. Cornelius and Duillius the two Conſuls. They 85 


28 were ordered to ſail to Sicily, and there carry on the War. 


\ Theſe Romans boldly ventured'to go and attack an Ene- 
my, who, for many Ages, had poſſeſſed the Empire of 
the Seas; a Circumſtance that has been greatly admired 
by all Hiſtorians. Cornelius, parting from his Company 


©  with-only 1 Gallies, to reduce the INland Lipara, was 
| 8 by a Fleet of Cartbaginians, taken Priſoner, 


THz ſent to Carthage, and put ro death, 
3vk. j ** 493. But Duillias had much better Succeſs, 
and 5th of the he defeating a Carthaginian Fleet of 50 
Punic Mar. Sail, and deere taking the ſame 
number. He owed this Victory to his 
8 Sogacity and Judgment; for as the Roman Veſſels were 
very unwieldly in compariſon of thoſe of the Enemy, 
and their Sailors infinitely inferior to thoſe of the Car- 

1 ; the Conſul invented a grappling Engine, 

_ {whereof he had a great number on board his Fleet) by 

which boarding the Enemy's Shi oh they fought as on 

Shore, and thereby gain'd the Victory; then purſuing it, 
the Romans raiſed the Siege of Ageſfte, and took Mar- 

: 2 Storm. The Senate were overjoyed at this Vic- 
that 8 only granted Duillius the Ho- 
: . ofi« naval Triumph, the being the firſt who ob- 
tained it) but decreed at he mould be allowed the 
Privilege of being attended, whenever he fupped in tbe 

City, with Flanibeaux and Muſic: A Reftral Pillar (fo 
— qd from the Peaks of Ships with which they were 

3 was erected in his Honour, with a noble In- 

| ſcription ; which Pillar is now ſtanding in Rome. We are 


' | told a remarkable Circumſtance dert Biblia, a 


Woman very conſpicuous for her Virtue and Chattity,and | 
Wife to this Conſul: Duillius being one Day reproach= 
ed with having a ſtinking Breach, aſkeg his Wife why ſhe 
had not informed: him of it; ro which the — 2 =y 
4 thought it had been the ſame with all men 
What Succeſs had the Romans the following Year? 
_ A. Verylitfle on Land. But the Vear after, Wes in- 


vaded the Iſlands of Corfica and Sardinia... Lare, the 
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weider Ile, Gus defeared end Din hy Ownalhns Seißi . 


the Conſul, who. gave him very honourable Interment. 


This ViQory was followed by another over Hannibal, 


who was come with new Recruits from Carthage. Af: 


ter this Overthrow, the unfortunate: Admiral was cruci- 


War 
A. Under the Confulſhip of Manlius and Attilins Rex : 


I 


OY graat, bue ou the moſt ſevere Conditions, they had 


fied by ſome of his own Soldiers, who had ſurvived the 
Defeat. A noble Action was performed not long after i in 


Sicily, by Calpburnius Flemma, a Tri- 


bune of the Army, who with zoochoice Ann. Rom. 405.— 
Men, reſolutely withſtood the whole 


Force of the Carthaginians, and was the only one who 


ſurvived; he being miſerably wounded, and covered with 5 
dead Bodies, The next Year, Anilin 


= Regulus, the Conſul, won the Iſlands Ann. 1 496. | 


Lipara, and Melita, ſince called Malta, 
famous for the Shipwreck of St. Paul. 


9. Did not the Romans make Wes the Seat of hd 


—- 


gulus, the Romans put to Sea, with a Fleet of 330 Sail, 


which engaged that of the Carthoginians conſiſting of 


50 Veſſels. commanded by Hamilcar, who fled, Se 
Dr 54 Veſſels, beſides 5o which were ſunk. The 


pray loſt but 24, after which, making a Deſcent on 


Africa, they won the City of Clupea. The Conſuls ad 


vanced up into the Countr , laying all waſte before them 3 
and after ſtorming ſever 


ities. Manlius returned victo- 
rious to Rome, with 27000 Priſoners. -Regulus was or- 


dered to continue, as Pro-Conſul, in Africa, where he 
fought three Carthaginian Commanders, defeated them, 


and killed 18000 of their Men, took 5000-Priſoners and 
8 Elephants, and obliged 74 Cities to ſubmit to his Arms. 


*Tis related, that Regulus being encamped on the River 
Bragada, was forced to engage a Serpent of à mon- 
ſtrous Size; which be, at latt, by the vigorous Aſſiſt- 
ance of his Army, and the Help of the battering En- 


gines, ſlew ; and afterwards _ its Skin, which 150 
120 Feet long, to Rome. 


2 What did the Carthag inians-after this Defeat? 
4. They ſued for Peace, 3 Regulus ob J 
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"a to the e 10 ſent them Xantigps, 

a very brave and experienced General. Xantippus, ob- 

_ ferving that the Cartbaginiant wete much ſuperior in 

Cavalry, and could reap great Advantage 

Phanta, cauſed. them to- deſcend into _ Plain, where 
| Regulus, who had contemn'd this Spar- 


Ann. Rom. 497. tan Captain, was entirely defeated and 
taken 4 r. Enemy, who treated him 


with great Inhumanity. Xantippus, their Deliverer, met 
with worſe Uſage: or the Cartbaginians, envying bis 
Glery, and unable to bear the Thoughts that they ſhould 
owe their Safety to the Spartans ; upon Pretence of con- 


ducting that General, and his Attendants, back with 


Honour to their Country, with a numerous Convoy of 
2 gave private Orders to have them all put to 


Death in their Paſſage; as tho' they could for ever have 


- buried in the Waves with him, the Memory of his Ser- 


vices, and their horrid Ingratitude to ſo excellent a Com- 


mander. The Romans were after this beſieged in Clupea, 
but made ſo vigorous: a Reſiſtance, that the Enewy 
were forced to raiſe the Si 
b What happened under che Conſulate of Amilius. 
and Fabius Nobilior ? | 


A. "Theſe 3 to Sea with 350 


þ- = Rom. ack; Veſſels were met by the Cartbaginians 
+. near their own Coaſts. They defeated 


the. latter, taking 30 of their Ships, ſinking 104, with a 


very inconſiderable loſs on the Roman fide. The Conſul, 


then taking in the Roman Garriſon at Clupea, again ſet : 


fail for Sicily; but before they could make the Shore, a 


| -- violent Tempeſt ariſing, moſt of their Veſſels were ei- 
tber ſwallowed: up by the Waves, or daſhed againſt the 
Kocks. The — covered with dead Bodies, and 


the ſhattered remains of Ships: Both the Conſuls periſh» 
ed, and the few that eſcaped 
Hiero, who, after providing them with Cloaths and other 
Neceſfar ies, conveyed them ſafe to Meffina. ' Nartbalo, 


the Carthaginian, taking advantage of this great Miſ- 


fortune, took the City of Agrigentum ſoon after. 
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A. No; Fox, in three, Months after, they had built 
| ſeveral Townz ih Sicily this Year. The Ann. Nam 49 


4 Y Ser vilius and Sempro= Ann. Rom. 500. 
1 1 


Fleet to Sicily, and afterwards to Africa, hete they per- 


would not ſtir out of the Walls of it. But Merellus, 


ſnatehing the Opportunity, drew up his Soldiers ſo ad- 
vantageouſly againſt the Elephants, that when Aſarubal 
advanced night he Town, he gave him a dreadful Over- 
throw, killed 20,000 Men, and took 5 oh 


6 Elephants, for which a ſplendid Ann. Rem. 502. 


Triumph was decreed him. Soon after - f 
this, the Cartbaginians loſt all Sicily, Drepanum and Lily- 
beum excepted; to the latter of which Place 4/drubal 
eſcaped ; but being condemned at Carthage, he was ex- 
cecuted there at his Return to it; the unhappy Fate of 
many Carthaginian Commanders. 
9. What further remarkable Particulars are we told 
concerning Attilius Regulus ʒ ; 
A. The Carthaginians being now wearied out with 
this tedious War, in which they had ſuſtained ſuch mighty 
CL oſſes, turned.their Thoughts to Peace; and accordingly 
ſent Regulus, with their Ambaſſadors, to Rome, to make 


Overtures fot that Purpoſe to the Senate. Regulus had 
been impriſqned five: Years in Carthage; and, before his 


ſetting out from that, City, had been obliged to take an 


Oath, to return to it, in caſe he proved n 


* : 


A bi 
X eas que Being come to Rome, he acquainted the Se- 


n 5 
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1 . 95 1 
Negodiarions, or could not obtain ak Barkbags e of 


te with: the Motives of his Voy age, when, » being de- 


: Thos to give his Opinion freely; he replied, < That he 
bold not do this as a Senator, becauſe he had tot 
4 that Character, ever ſince he had fallen'i into the Hands 

of his Enemies; but that he would venture to offer 


„ his *Fhoughts as a private Perſon.” This was a ver 7 


delicate Affair, and every one was touched at the Mi 
fortunes of ſo great a Man. He needed to ſpeak but 
one ſingle Word, and it would have reſtored him to bis 

_ Liberty, his Efate, his Digniry, his Wife, his Chil- 


dren, and his Country: But that Word nes to inter- 
lere with the Honour and Welfare of Rome. 
2. What Declaration did he then make? 


* 


Fo He told the Senate, very freely, That. an "I ”_ 
« change of Priſoners ſhould not ſo much as be thought 
of, fince fuch an Example would be of fatal Cooſe- 


«©. quence to the Commonwealth; that Citizens, who 


had ſo ignominiouſly ſurrendered their Arms and Per- | 
- «46 fons to the Enemy, were unworthy of the leaſt Pity, 


© and rendered incapable of ſerving their Country; that 
4% as to bimſclf he was fo far advanced in Years, that 


his Death ought to be looked upon as nothing; 


**- whereas they,had in their Hands ſeveral Carthaginian 


66 Generals, in the prime of Life, who were capable of 
doing their Country great Service for many Years. 
That he had ſo much of the true Spirit of # Roman, 
hat he could not do any Thing that was baſe or di- 
« honourable; and did not fo much fear the Tortures 
4 of a cruel Rack, as the Ignominy of an infamous Ac- 
tion; the former touching only the Body, but the lat- 


« ter piercing the Mind.” It was with the utmoſt Dif- 


_  ficulty that the Senate complied with ſo generous and 
vnparalleled a Counſel. The illuſtrious b xile therefore left 
Nome, in order to return to Carthage, u nmoved either with 


the deep Sorrow of his Friends, or the Tears of his Wife 
andChildren, tho? he was but too ſenſible of the Torments 
which were prepared for him. Tis ſaid, that Regulus, 
to inflame the Hatred of his Countrymen to the Cartha- 


TREK ee, had aſſured * that they, before he ſet out 


from 
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row Iden en he freed int 6 Galton” Doe of tt 


Poiſon, in order that he might die by flow F 


| caſe they ſhould be forced to ſurrender him up. © 
2. What happened to hint at Carthage ?P g 
A. The Moment his Enemies ſaw him return nnr 


without having obtained the Exchange of Priſoners, they 
made him ſuffer every kind of Torture, They impri- 
ſoned him for a long Time in a,diſmal Dungeon, whence, 
aſter cutting off his Eye-lids, they drew him at once in- 
to the Sun, when its Beams darted the ſtrongeſt Heart.” 


They next put him into a kind of Cheſt of Barrel, ſtuck 5 
full bf Nails, whoſe Points running into his Fleſh, did 


not allow him a Moment's Eaſe either Day or Night. 


At laſt, after having been long kept awake in this dread- 


ful torture, the mercileſs Wretches nailed bim to a Croſs, 


their uſual Puniſhment, and left him to expire on it. His 


Enemies, by depriving him of ſome. Days or perhaps 
Years of Life, brought eternal Infamy on themſelves. 


2. Did not the Romans reſent: this inhuman "Treats. 7 


ment of Regulus ? 


A. The Senate were fo enraged at it, that they deli- | 
vered up ſome Priſoners of the greateſt Diſtinction to 


Marcia his Wife, who ſhut them into an Armoury filled 


with iron Spikes, where ſhe kept them five Days together 


without Suftenance ; intending to torture them in the 
ſame Manner as her Huſband had been. Beffar, the 


Carthaginian, died under the Torments; but Hamilcar 
was kept five days longer with the dead Body; baving 
only ſo much Food allowed him, as would juſt keep 
Life in him a few Days. The Magiſtrates, bearing of 
this, began to relent; when, giving ſtrict Orders that 


no more Captives ſhould be uſed in that Manner, they 


ſent the Aſhes of Boflar to Carthage, and treated the 


reſt of the Priſoners with greater Moderation. 
22 What remarkable 5 

Conſulſhip of Claudius Pulcher, and C. Junius. 
ff; <0 2 Romans, becauſe their Land- 


Forces were aftaid of the Elephants, and Ann. R om. 504. i 


had little Succeſs, fitted out another Fleet 


and beſieged Lilybeum in Sicily; by Sea and Land; Claws 1 
Aus Was 2 by Adber bal ien, neral, 


moſt 


ncidents happened under the 


— 


* 


" molto bis Shipa,as 8 fapertiitious Hiſtorfati "folate; 
bei beiog ſunk. in that very Place, in Which he had cauſed 


hickens, deſigned for the Augury, to be thrown, 


a N this Taunt, * That they ſhould be made ta drink, 

- ©, fince, they would not eat. of The Roman Fleet was | 

now reduced to an inconſiderable Number. Junius, his 
Colleague, was not more, prudent or more fortunate, 

- but loſt the greateſt part of bis Navy by his ill Conduct. 
Claudius being returned to Rome, was ordered to appoint. 

- A Dictator; and accordingly he nominated, out of Con- 

tempt, Claudius Glicia, a Perſon of mean Extraction, 


who was forced to lay down bis Employment, and Clau- 


ding. Was baniſhed for making fo unworthy a Choice. . 
. : AttiliusCatalinus was afterwards creat- 
Ann. Rem. 504. ed Dictator, he being the firſt who had 
| ever commanded the Roman Armies out 
NN 1 nah. Nothing remarkable was performed by-this 
Dicdator. For fix or ſeven Years after this, the —_—_— 


did not make any naval Preparations. | 
©. In what Manner did the firſt Punic Was was ? 


A. As Hamilcar, the Cartbaginian, infeſted the Coaſts p 
| of Italy very much, the Romans were reſolved to try 
theit Fortune once more at Sea. The public Treaſury 
being at a low Ebb, this Want was ſupplied by private 
Purſes, fo ardent was the Love which the Romans bore 


their Country. In a little Time 200 Ships were ready 


for falling 3 and the Command of this Fleet being given 
to Lutatius the Conſul, he immediately 
f Ann. Ren. 510. put to Sea. After ſeiring on all the ad- 

55 : vantageous Poſts in the Neighbourhood 


of Lilbeus, Advice was brought, that theCarthaginian 


Fleet, under Hanno drew near, Both Fleets coming to 
2 Battle, the Carthaginians were not able to ſuſtain the 
firſt Attack. Fifty of their Veſſels were ſunk, and 


ſeventy taken with their whole Crews. The reſt, favour- 


ed by a Wind, which roſe very ſeaſonably for them, 


made the beſt of their way to the little Iſland Æguſa, 


from whence they had failed, Upwards of ten thouſand 
were taken Priſoners ; after which the Conſulſailed im- 
mediately fot Lilyheum, and joined his Forces to thoſe 
" the amd This great Loſs brought the Careha- 
V ginians 
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einian: to a Peace, the Articles of which were as follow : 
That the Carthaginians Thould pay down 1000 Ta- 


„ lents of Silver, and 2 200 more in ten Years: That 
e they ſhould quit Sicily and all the Iſlands in its Neigh- 
% bourhood: That they ſhould never make War on the 
„ Syracuſans, or their Allies, nor bring any Ships of 


1 1 


« War into the Reman Dominions : And laſtly, That 
| © they ſhould deliver up all their Priſoners without Ran- 


% ſom; :and/likewiſe. the Deſerters. By this Treaty the 


City of Lib.eum, which bad withitooda ten years Siege, 


was ſurrendered to the Romans. ' Thus 


ended the firſt "Punic War which had Aan. Rom. 51 3. 


continued 24 Years without Intermiſſion, 


in which the Romnns are faid to have loft 700 Ships, | 
and the Carthaginians only 500. The Obſtinacy in diſ- 


puting for Empire was equal on either fide : The ſame 
Greatneſs of Soul in forming, as well as in executing of 
Projects, was conſpicuous in both. The Cattbaginian: 
had the Superiority with regard to Experience in nayal 


Affairs; in the Strength and Swiftneſs of their Veſſels, _ 


| the working of chem, che Skill and Ability of their 
Pilots ; the Knowledge of Coafts, Shallows, Roads and 


Winds; and in the inexhauſtible Fund of Wealth, which 


furniſhed all the Expences of ſo long and obſtinate a 


fee a Nation, ſo unexperienced in naval Affairs, not only 
diſputing the Empire of the Sea, with a People who 


wete beſt ſkilled in them, and more powerful than any 
that had been before: but even gaining ſeveral naval 


Victories over them. As to Soldiers, thoſe of Rome 
were infinitely ſuperior in point of Courage to the Car- 
thaginians 5” And, among the Generals of the latter, 


who commanded in this War, Hamilcar was certainly 


the greateſt, - | 


What other TranſaQions happened about this FI 


Period ? 


4. The Tribes were increaſed in Rome to 35, which 
was their greateſt Number. And now the Romans began 
5 - * 72 214 T2 25 5 to | 


War. The Romans had none of theſe Advantages; but 
then their Courage, their Zeal for the public Welfare, 

the Love of their Country, and a noble Emulation of 
Glory, ſupplied for all of them. We are ſurprized to 


#: 


| 
/ 


} 
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to improve ia P Pol nel hos BO FOR Td tron 
and particularly .to Poetry; ſoon te | 

"ten: Rom. 514. which the Comedies and: Tragedies of 

Livius Andronicus,aGreek, were exhibit- 
edi in — Theſe were not like the dramitic Pieces men- 
ed before. Nevius was the firſt Poet who followed 
| his Example five Years after ; the Year 
Aue 7 518. before which the great Secular Games, 
called Ludi Magni, were ſolemnized a 
Tbied Ti ime... The Riſe of theſe Games is ſaid to be as 
follows: A Prophecy i in the Siby/line- Oracles declared, 
that if the , at the Beginning of very Age, (which 


Was the Space either of 100 or 1100 Years, Authors 


* ienog vet much divided in Opinĩon on that Head) ſbould 
ſolemnize Games in the Campus Martius, to the Honour 
of Pluto, P roſerpins, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the 
-Parce, ot three fatal Siſters, thefr City ſhould flouriſh for 
exer, and all Nations be ſubjected to their Dominion. 
9. As we have the n of the Ludi Secu/arcs 
« folemnized under. one of the Eper, | thould be glad 
to have it. | 
A. The Heralds were commended to mvke the whole 
| World to a Feaſt, the like of which they had never be- 
| Held, nor ſhould ever ſee again. A few Days before they 
egan, the Quindecimviri. or Keepers of rep Sybilline 
racles, taking their Seats in the Capitol and the Pala- 
tine Temple, gave to the People Flambeaux, Biimſtone, 
Sulphur, and ſuch like purifying Subſtances. From hence 
the People, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans, by way 
of Offering, proceeded to Diana's Temple on the Awen- 


tine Hill, after which they paſſed whole Nights in De- 


votion to the Deftinies or Fates. At laſt, when the Time 
for aQually celebrating the Games, which continued 
three Days and three Nights, was come; the People, met 
in the Campus Martius, and: offered Sacrifices to Jupiter, 
Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Fates, Ceres, Fluto, 
and Proſerpine. The fi it Night of the Feaſt, the Emperor, 
attended by the Qurndecimwyiri, ordered three Altars to 
be erected on the Banks of the Tiber, which they ſprink- 
led with the Blood of three Lambs, and afterwards 
| burat the is and . Vigims. 1 W done, 


5 a Space | 


beaux. Here certain Hymns, co 


e 


Space was marked on; which ſerved-forla Thb 
illuminated with a nuinbetleſa multitude of 'Flam- 


mpoſed for the Occaſi- 
on, were ſung, and all. ſorts of Sports celebrated. On 


the Morrow, when they had been at the Capitol to offer 


the Victims, they returned to the Campus Martius, and 


ſolemnized Games in Honour of Apollo and Diana. 


Thbeſe continued till the next Day, when the noble Ma- 
trons, at the Hour appointed by the Oracle, went to the 


"yy emple of Palatine Apollo, Hymns and Verſes in 


Greek and Latin, to.implore_the Protection of thoſe Dei- 
ties (in whoſe Honour theſe. Sacrifices were: more parti- 


cularly inſtituted) for the City of Rome: It may not be 
improper to. obſerve; that the famous. Seculat Poem of 


e to ſing Hymns in Honour of Jupiter. The 
pron Day, on which the Feaſt ended, twenty ven 5 
ung Boys, and the ſame Nuniber of Girls, ſung; in 


Horace was compoſed for this laſt Day, in the Secular 


7 Games 9 by Auguſtus Ceſar. 


WE Were not the a infeſted with a bloody | 
g intelline War? 


A. This was with the mercenary Soldiers (commanded 


157 Syendius and Maths) who had ſerved under them in 
Sicily; and was owing to theit want of Pay and Em- 
eee This War, after having been waged ar 


ears and a half with great Loſs and Difficulty, and with 


5 ſuch Barbarity as is ſcarce to be paralleled in Siege 
e- 


was ended by Hamilcar. Whilſt it was carrying on, 


. — 


veral Roman Merchants, who traded into Africa, were 


| ſeized by the Cartbagi niant, to prevent their furniſhing 
the Enemy with Proviſions; and Complaints 8 made 


of this at Carthage, they kindly releaſed all + owere in 
Cuſtody, which gave the Romans the utmoſt Satisfaction 


I 


inſomuch that there now ſeemed to be the utmoſt Har- 


de and Friendſhip between the two Powers. But not 


| Jong after, the Romans having been invited into the 
I 


and of Sardinia, ſailed thither, which offended the 


Carthaginians ſo. much, that they prepared to ſend a a 


Body of Forces to it ; when the Romans taking Umbrage 
at this, proclaimed War againft them. The Carthagi» 
_ nians veins in no o Condition to carry on a War, not only 


 lurrendered 


"C oy 5 3 
en 8 büt ald paid We FRA 3 
1200 Talents: A Circumſtance that afterwards occa - 


ſſoned a more dangerous and expenſive War than the 


ene The Nane being note in Peace with all the 
WMorld, the Temple of Janus was ſhut 
Ann. 2 sig. the ſecond Time, and contipued ſo 
ddautingiſive Years, till a War broke out 
wk; the [lhyrians, 4 Grecian People "iniibiting 't the z 
' Country now called Dalmatia, OO OO NF. = 
7 . Tease e ge f with the rares ef this 
Ye 57 * | . 
505 A.: n Queen” f the Whyriahs, havin ng impower- 
ed her Subjects to plunder all Ships 5 might meet 
with at Sea, happened to ſeize ſome belonging to cer- 
tain Merchants of Italy, and treated them very barba- 
rouſly. Thé Romans ſending Ambaſſadors to 9 | 


-. fi this,/the Queen cauſed one of them, viz. Lucius Co- 


 Tncanms,'toibekilled® Upon this, War was proclaimed 
againſt her, which was carried on ſo ſucceſsfully by the 
two Conſuls; Fulvius and Pot humins,thatthe Queen was 
forced to retire to Rhizon, a ſtrong Town; whence ſhe 
ſent to Rome to ſue for Peace, which was granted her on 
the following Conditions, «TG pay an annual Tri- 
e hute ; to quit all IHricum, a few Places excepted; 
4 and not to fail beyond? the River Liſus with more 
„ than two unarmed Barks.” In this manner was the 
firſt Nlyrican War ended; in lefs than two Years, which 


enen the Res Dominions, as their generous Be- & | 


' | haviour gained them greatLove in that 
au. Rom, 527. part of the World, eſpecially among 
5 the Athenians and Corinthians, The 
Pretors now increaſed' to four. | 
2: Why did the Gault again invade the Roman Ter- 
ritories?' © | 
A. Becauſe that Katt} 6Tribiine of the People, 
hadcenaQeed, in oppoſition to the Senate, that the Lands 
-conquered fromtheCalli Senones ſhould be divided among 
the Roman Citizens. © This War is called by the Latin 
_ Hiftorians, Bellum' Gallicum Ciſalpinum. Theſe fierce 
A IH aſſiſted by: other nv, called Fate, MATE 
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near the River Rhone made an Incurſion 
into Hetruria with 50, ooo Foot, and Ann. Rom. 529. 
20,000. Horſe. The Gault waſting all _ 1 


with Fire and Sword till they were come to Cluſium, 
about three Days Journey from Rome, wete there blocked 
up, by the Romans, having the Prætor behind, and the 
Conſuls before; ſo that they were forced to oppoſe two 
Fronts to the Enemy, and fight with great Diſadvanta 
The Geſſatæ combating naked, were eaſily broke, which 
© ſo diſheartened the reſt, that all fled.: However, 40, 00 
were cut to pieces, and 10, ooo taken Priſoners; and 
among the reſt Concolitanus, a King of the Geſſatæ, for 
vhich the Conſuls obtained a moſt magnificent Triumph. 
Great Incurſions were made the next : 


Year, into the Territories of the Gault, Arn. Rom. 530, 
who, after being ſeveral times defeated,,  _ ; 
ſeat Ambaſſadors to ſue for Peace, which being refuſed, _ 
they reſolved to uſe their. utmoſt Efforts to carry on the 
War. At laſt, Claudius Marcellus van- % Non 
guiſhed them in a bloody Battle, he kil- e 
ling, with his own-hand, Virdomarus, King of the Geſſa- 
tæ; and obtained a grand Triumph, dedicating the third 
Opina Spolia or Regal Spoils, to Jupiter Feretrius. The 
Gallic War, after continuing fix Years, | 
was ended to the conſiderable Increaſe Ann. Rom. 534. 


of the Roman Dominions. About this 
time C. Flaminius the Cenſor, built a | 

Circus, and paved the Highway as far Ann. Rom. 535. 
as Arminium. The [llyrians revolted, 1 
but were reduced by Amilius and Livius the Conſuls, 
2. When did the ſecond PUNIC WAR begin? 

A. At the Cloſe of the Year 535. The Carthaginians 

were exaſperated at the Loſs 6 Sicily, and other Iſlands, 
Which they conſidered as their Patrimony ; and unwilling 
to ſubunit and pay Tribute. to the Romans, whom they 
accuſed of making an ill Uſe of their Proſperity. Be- 
ſides, Hamilcar, vexed at the ignominious Peace which 
his Countrymen had too haſtily concluded, was meditat- 
ing how he might beſt take Vengeance on the Romans, at 
the time that he headed the Cartbaginian Armies in 
Africa and Spain. He had obliged his Son Hannibal, 
CC 8 „ at 
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at nine Tink of _ to take an Oath on ibe Atkins; 
that he would become the irreconcilable Enemy of the 
| Romans, and revenge" 'the Inj uries done to his Country, 
ſo ſoon as he ſhould be able to draw a Sword. Accord- 
ingly Hannibal, after his Father's Death; had been ſent, 
at eighteen: Years of Age, to Spain, to learn the Art of 
War under that great Gopal; ata, bis Brother- 
law... ed a 

. Did not © Hannibal boliege Sagunticm i in the hſt- 
{ mentioned Country * 

A. Ves. The — who-were — Traders, | 
were in Alliance with the Romans; when the General 
above-mentioned; being defirous of obliging the Car- 
thaginians to break the Peace with the laſt- mentioned 
People, in order to force his Way into Italy, by an 
open War, laid Siege to Saguntum. The "Inhabitants 
upon this deſired Succour of the Romans, who immedi- 
ately ſent Deputies to Hannibal and Carthage, to com- 
plain of this Violation of the Treaty; but no ſatisfac- 


tory Anſwer was returned them. In the mean time the 


' Saguntines who had ſuſtained the Siege during eight 
Months with unparalleled Bravery, finding they were 
not allowed to capitulate on honourable Terms, ſeeing 
no Succours arrive, and being pr upon by Famine, 
a great Fart of them were in ſuch Deſpair, that they 


threw themſelves, their Wives their Children, and 


Effects, into the Flames; and the City being taken, 
Hannibal. put all thoſe who furvived to the Sword. 
2. What did the Romans upon this? 

A. After they had recovered a little from the ee 
Affliction, into which the taking of Saguntum had plung'd 
them, they ſummoned the People, when War was re- 
ſolved unanimouſly againſt the Carthaginians. However, 
5 no Ceremony might be wanting, Ambaſſadors were 
ſent to Carthage to enquire whether Saguntum had been 
| beſieged by Order of the Commonwealth, and if ſo, to 
declare War; or, in caſe this Siege had deen undertaken 
by the ſole Authority of Hannibal, to require that he 
ſhould be delivered up to the Romans, The Ambaſſadors - 
finding that the Senate gave no direct Anſwer to their 
-Demands, one of _—_ G—_ . the Skirt of his Robe, 

-] |. . cried, 


4 rt 
. 


"ok in aller Tone, * 1 W mere 
„War; and the Choice is left to yourſelves. The 
Senate anſwering, that they left the Choice to him: 
I give you then War,” 70 he, unfolding his Robe: 
« And we (replied the Carthaginians, witli the ſame 5 
10 Haughtineſs) as readily accept it, and are determined 
« to proſecute it with the ſame Chearfulneſs”* Such 
was the Beginning of the ſecond Punic War, one of the 
moſt memorable that is. recorded in Hiſtory, Whether we 
conſider the Boldneſs of the Enterprizes, the Wiſdom = 
employed in the Execution, the-obſtinate Efforts of two = 
rival Nations, and the ready Reſources they found in 
their loweſt Ebb of Fortune; pw Variety of uncommon = 
Events; the Aſſemblage of the moſt perfect Models iin 
every Species of Merit; and the moſt inſtructive Leſſonss 
krhat occur in Hiſtory, with regard to War or Politics. = 
. Rome and Carthape were doubtleſs the two firſt Cities in = 7 
the World. dag already tried their Strength in the «. WM 
firſt Punic War, and ſo made an Eſſay of each others 
Power, they knew perfectly well what either could do. | | 
In this ſecond War, the Fate of Arms was ſo equallyß = | 
balanced, and the Succeſs fo intermixed with Vieiſſi- ''Y 
tudes, that that Party triumphed which had heen moſt 
expoſed to Ruin; and great as the Forces of theſe two 
Nations were, it may be almoſt ſaid that their mutual 
Ae was greater. 439286 10 {p41 
What were the firſt TranſiQions of this War? 
A. At the Return of the Ambaſſadors, *public*Proceſ- 
Gong were decreed.inRome, to obtain the Favour and Pro- 
tection of the Gods ; immediately after which Cornelius 
Scipio the Conſul was ſent into Spain, and Tiberius dem- 
pronius his Colleague, intoSirily. As to theCarthoginians, | 
they committed the whole Management of; the War to 
Hannibal, at that time about 26'ot 27 Years of Axe, 
who, before his ſetting out upon his March; weint tb | 
Cadis, to diſcharge the Vows made by him to Herrules; 
and to offer up new ones, in order to obtain Succeſs i in 
the War. Having over-run all Spain to the Pyrenizan 
MountaMns, and leaving Hanno with a ſufficient Body of 
Farces to guard that Country, he croſſed the Mountains 
nn with * Foot and 9000 Hofe, his 
© 2 


Army 


BR 


ra 


8 Aron aeg hoijs hd of Soldiers of different Nations, 


and Languages. Having paſſed the Rhone with great 
Danger and Difficulty ; in ten Days March from thence 
he came to the Foot of the Alps, over which he reſolved 


: a gef into Italy: 
2. In what manner did Hannibal paſs the Alps „* 


A. It was now the Beginning of Winter, and the Sight 1 


| of theſe Mountains, which ſeemed to touch the Skies 
with their 2 that were quite covered with Snow ; 
and where 1 ing was ſeen but a few tottering Cottages, 
meagre Flocks almoſt periſhed with Cold, and hairy Men 
of a ſavage and fierce Aſpect; this be. I fay, ſtruck a 
prodigious Terror into the Minds of the Soldiers. When 
they began to climb up, they perceived the Mountaineers, 
who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the higheſt Cliffs, and 
were prepared to oppoſe their Paſſage; and therefore 
the Carthaginians were obliged to halt. However, ſeiz- 
ing upon theſe Paſſes in the Abſence of thoſe who had 
guarded them, and advancing up the Alps, they were 
greatly annoyed by the Inhabitanrs ; ſo that they were 
reed. at one and the ſame time, to engage with the 
< Enemy, and ſtruggle with the Declivity of the Mountain, 
where they could hardly ſtand. But the greateſt Difor- 
der was cauſed by the Horſes and Beaſts of Burden, la- 
den. with the Baggage; and which terrified at the Howl- 
-ings of the Gauls that echoed dreadfully through the. 
Mountains, and being ſometimes wounded by the Moun- 
taineets, came tumbling on the Soldiers, and dragged: 
them headlong down the Precipices which were cloſe to 


the Road. | Nevertheleſs Hannibal, in ſpite of all theſe 
Difficulcies, put the Enemy to Flight, and ſeized upon a 


"Fortreſs, and a conſiderable Quincy of Corn and Cat- 


tle z after which the Gauls, who inhabited this Part, came 


and paid him their Sami ens Having advanced to a 
8 very ſteep and narrow Pals, the Carthaginians were at- 
tacked by a Party of Gauls, who lay in Ambuſcade, and 


rolled down Stones upon them of a prodigious Size; ſo 


that the Caribaginian Army would have been quite rout- 
_ ed, had not Hannibal exerted himſelf in an extrtvrdinary 
Manner. Having reached the Summit on the ninth Day, 
the Army, after haltiag two 2 and taking ſome Re- 
Fa | freſhments, 


* 
. 
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freſhments, continued their March, which was very muck 
incommoded by the new-fallen Snows: But Hannibal, 
having now a ProſpeQ of Italy, animated his Soldiers, 
by telling them, that they had but one Effort more to 
make, and then would arrive at it; that a Battle or two 
would pyt a glorious Period to their Toils, and enrich 
them for ever, by giving them Poſſeſſion of the Capital 
of the Roman Empire. This Speech inſpired the dejected 
Soldiers with freſh Vigour and fAlacrity but ſtill rhe 
Way grew more craggy and troubleſome than ever; and 
the Dithculty and Danger encreafed in Proportion as 
they came down the Mountain. Advancing forward, 
they came to a ſteep and craggy Path, which terminated * 
in a Precjpice above a thouſand Foot deep. Here, as 
the Soldiers and Horfes maiched on nothing but Ice, 
they found it impoſſible for them to get farther ; upon 
which Hannibal, after caufing all the new-fallen Snow _ 
to be removed, ordered a Path to be cut into the Rock 
itſelf; a Work that was carried on with amazing Pa- 
tience and Ardour. To enlarge this Path, all the Frees 
thereabout were cut Gown and piled round ihe Rock, after 
which Fire was fet to them. Ihe Wind happening very 
fortunately to blow hard, a fierce Flame ſoon broke out, 
ſo that the Rock glowed like the Coals with which it 
was ſurrounded. Then Hannibal, if we may credit Livy, 
(for many reject this incident as fabulous) cauſed a pro- 
digious Quantity of Vinegar to be poured on the Rock, 
which piercing into the Veins of it, that were now 
cracked by the intenſe Heat, of the Fire, calcined and 
ſoftened it. Afterward taking a large Compaſs about, in 
otder that the Deſcent might be eaſier, the Carthaginians . 
cut a Way along the Rock, which opened a free Paſſage 
to the Forces, the Baggage and even the Elephants. 
Four Days were ſpent in this Work, during which 
the Beafts of Burden were ſtarving; there being no 
Food for them on theſe Mountains thus buried under 
eternal Snows, At laſt they arrived at a fruitful Spot, 
which yielded Plenty of Forage for their Horſes, and 
all kinds of Food for the Soldiers. HannibaPs Army was 
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by this time reduced to 12, 00 Africans, Boop: SH 
Foot, and 6000 Horſe. It 8 five Months and a 


half 


55 


5 . 18 | 3 f | tains, 1 
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; bal fince be had ſet out from New Carthage i in \Spaim | 
| anc. he had employed fifteen Days in paſſing the Alps. - 


Whete was Scipio the Conſul ? 


. yy Hearing of Hannibal's Progreſs, he bea f for- 
ward, when the Armies met et Ticinum, now called Pa- 
Via: After the Generals had harangued their reſpective 


Soldiers, the Battle began, when both Parties behaved 
very gallantly, but at laſt the Romans were put to flight. 
Scipio be ing wounded, was reſcued by the Bravery of his 


Son, then but 17 Vears of Age, and who afterwards was 


ſurnamed Africanus, for having glorioufly ended this War. 


be Numidien Cavalry had contributed chiefly to this 
Victory. Not long after, Sempronius haſtening to the Suc- 
cour of his Colleague, a ſecond Engagement was fought 
near Placentia, at the Trebia (a ſmiall River of Lombardy 
which falls into the Po) where the Romans were again 
vanquiſhed. The Cariboginian; having ended the 2 


ſuit, and gained a complete Victory, retired to their 


Camp ſo benumbed with Cold, that they were ſcarce 


ſenſible to their Advantage; for Rain mixed with Snow, 


8 and the piercing Cold, killed many of their Men, and 
moſt of their Beaſts and Elephants. Hannibal now with- 


drew into Winter-quarters. In Spain the Romans had 
better Succeſs, in this and the following Campaign ; for 


5 Cn. Scipio extended his Conqueſts as far as the River Ilbe- 


rius or Ebro; defeated Hanno, and took him Priſoner. 
2. What Actions were performed under the Conſuls 
C. Flaminius _ Serwilius Geminus ?. 


3 A. Hannibal having recrvited his Ar- 
Ann. — - 37. my in the Country of the Gaul, re ſolved 


to advance into Hetruria, and make it 


8 the Seat of the! War; but going thro' the Fens, his Sol- 
diers were forced to wade three or four Days and Nights 
thro Water. Hannibal himſelf, riding on the only Ele- 


phant that was left, eſcaped with his Life, but loſt one 
of his Eyes. Being arrived upon dry Ground, he came 


up with the Enemy near the Lake 7 graſymene, Flami- 


nin, the Cbnſul, being of a fiery Temper, Hannibal, to 


Ainflame it ffili more, laid waſte the whole Country in 
nis Sight, upon which the Roman General advanced to 


the Lake above-mentioned. 2815 it were certain Moun- 
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5 Wige and between them and the Lake; a narrow „ Paſhoe 8 
leading to an adjacent Valley, ſurrounded with a Chain e | 
_ Hills, Hannibal poſted his Men upon them, when Flami- 
nis following him above half way into the Valley, was 5 
attacked by the Caribhagininnt. As the Romans were not 1 
vet drawn up in Order of Battle, nor had got their Ame iſ 
in Readineſs,: they were immediately put into Diſorder, -_ MW: 
à Fog ariling, which almoſt prevented their ſeeing one 
another. Both Parties then fought with ſuch amazing Pe 
5 Animoſity, that they did not perceive an Earthquake 1 
Which ha ed in that County, and laid Whole pF 
Towns in 1 In this Confuſion, Haminius being 
ſlain by an [n/ubrian Gaul, the Romans began to give 
Ground, and at laſt ran quite away. In this Battle 
15,000 Romans were ſlain, 6000 taken Priſoners, and a- 
bout 10,000 eſcaped to Rome. Hannibal ſet away the 
Latines without demanding the leaſt Ranſom, and ſought, 
but in vain, for the Conſul's Body, in order to give it 
| Burial. He then laid waſte all the Country | in that 
-  Neighbourkood, .: | LE 
> ©. - -How did the Hi take theſe Lobe? 08 = | 
A. They were at firſt in the utmoſt Conſternation, but 
having afterwards recovered themſelves, | 
they choſe a Dictator, who was Fabius Ann. Rom. 5 37. 
Maximus, a wiſe apd-experienced Gene- 
ral, and in whom Caution and Boldneſs were e happily 
blended. As for Hannibal, he croſſed Umbria and Pice- 
num, and after ten Days March arrived in the Territory 
of Adria, a ſmall Town whence the Adriatic Sea was 
called, and thence came as far as Apulia. Fabius, fol- 
lowed by. Minucius and four Legions, had marched from 
Noe in Queſt of the Enemy, with a firm Reſolution not 
to let them take the leaſt Advantage; not to advance one 
Step till he had exhmined every Place carefully, nor ha- 
zard a Battle till he ſhould be almoſt ſure of Succeſs. 
Both Armies being come im Sight, Hannibal offered the 
_ Remiins Battle, but to no Purpoſe, which exaſperated 
him to a great Degree. This he attempted to do ſeveral 
tines ihut ſtill his Deſgns were fruſtrated by Fabius wh 
only waited his Motions, ftraitened his Quarters, eut off 
8 his SERGE: and, by * W the Cartba- 
„ dein | EL 3 | 
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Saler gave 1 no Reſt, but hae bim in « perpetual 
Alarm. This cautious Conduct of Fabius got him the 
Surname of Cun&ater. Hannibal, deſigning to mareh 
for Cafinum, was, by a. Miſtake, conducted to Caftliniim, 
near Campania, weie entering a Valley ſurrounded with 
Hills, Fabius detached 4000 Men, who ſeized the Paſs; 


after which he poſted himſelf, with the Remainder of 


his Army, on the Hills adjoining to the road. Hannibal 
now finding himſelf blocked up, had recourſe to a Stra- 
tagem. He ordered ſmall Bundles of Vine- branches to 
be tied to the Horns of 2000 Oxen, when the Branches 
were ſet on Fire in the Dead of Night, and the Oxen 
drove to the Summit of the Hills where the Romans were 
encamped. As ſoon as thoſe Creatures felt the Flame, 
they were in a Rage ; and flying up and down, ſet Fire 
to all the Buſhes and Shrubs that came in their Way. 
This Sight ſo terrified the Party who guarded the En- 
trance, that they quitted their Poſts ; and by this Strata- 


gem Hannibal drew off his Army and eſcaped, and after- 


wards returned to Apulia, Kill Ir and baraſſed 1 
the Romans. © 

_9. Where did the Dictator go after this? 73 

A. To Rome. Before his Departure he had geweht 
intrea ted Minutius Rufus, his Maſter of the Horſe, not to 
fight during his Abſence. However Minutius engaged 
the Caribaginians ; and gaining ſome little Advantage, 
ſo great a Merit was made of it at Rome, that the People 
gave him equal Authority (a Thing unheard of before) 

with the DiQator, who now was accuſed of too timorous 

a Circumſpection. Fabius being returned to the Army, 


| Minutiusreſolved, in Oppoſition to his Advice, to engage 


the Enemy with Part of bis Army, which he did, but 
would have been defeated, had not Fabius come very 
opportunely to his Aid, and repulſed the Cartbaginians. 
2. Who were appointed. Conſuls the Year after? 
A. AZmilius Paulus, andTi rrentint v. 
| Ann.Rem. 5 38. ro, the former a Perſonof great Wiſdom 
and Experience, and the latter a raſh. 
and inconſide rate Man. Theſe were ſent to command 
in the room of Fabius Maximus, who told them, that 
the _ way of vanquiſhing Hannibal, who was a 2 . 
; _ active 
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active and artful General, would be to keep off as long 3 


as poſſible from coming to an Engagement. The Ro- 
man Army conſiſted of 80,000 Foot and 6000 Horle 


and the Enemy of about 40,000 Foot and 10,000 Horſe. 
Both Armies having often removed from Place to Place, 
came in Sight of each othef near Cannæ, a little Town 


in Apulia, ſituated on the River Aufidus - and coming to 


milius the Conſul, and other Commanders, and four- 


| ſcore Senators. "The Carthaginians, ſo great was their 
Fury, did not give over the Slaughter, till Hannibal, in 
the very Heat of it, called out ſeveral Times, “ Stop, 
Soldiers, ſpare the vanquiſhed.” Ten thoufand Men 
who had been left to guard the Camp, ſutrende ted them 
ſelves Priſoners of War after the Battle. A Party of 
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an Engagement, (tho? very much apainſt the Adyice of 
Zmilius) the Romans loſt 70,000 Men (three Buſhels of 
Rings being taken from them on this Occaſion) with - 


| young Romans, who had fled to Cauſium; a City of 1taly,. 


- 2 


Id a Council together, and reſolved to abandon their 


in caſe they 


did not lay afide that ingloriois. Re ſolutibn, and take an 


Oath to fight to the laſt for the Safety of cheif Country. 
Hannibal, who now remained Maſter of the Field, and 
was indebted for this and his former Victories to the 
Superiority of his Cavalry over that of the Romans, did 
not loſe quite Gooo Men. A little after, Jarre, with the 


Country, and go and ſettle elſewhere: But Pub. Corne- 
ius Scipio, afterwards ſurnamed Africanus, and at that 
Time a Tribune of the Soldiers, drawing his Sword, 

ſwore that they ſhould be elle be tee | 


ſhattered Remains of his Army, arrived in Rome: And 


though the Battle was loft by his Raſhdeſs, yet the Peo- 


ple went out to meet him, and returned him Thanks, 


7 for that he Had not deſpaited of the Commonwealth.“ 


Tis ſaid; that this Conſul was fo ſenfible of his Error, 


that he afterwards let his Beard and Hair, grow, which: 
was a Sign of Mourning among the Romans; that he 


would never fit at Meals, and:refuſed all the Employer 


ments which were offered him. 
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= 2 Were not the Romans deeply afficted at this Del 
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. TR 70 the Time by they app and . 7 | 
DiQator to raiſe a new Army. They then enliſteg al 
their young Men, and a Multitude of Slaves who were 
freed on that Occahon ; ; and they releaſed, out of Priſon 
great Number of Debtors, upon Condition of their 
Erving i in the Army. As there were nat Arms ſufficient 
for the Troops, thoſe were taken which 
dnp Bens. Jang in the Temples, The ſurviving 
=: Senators, Knights, and even the loweſt 
of the Pepple, gave all the Gold and Silver they had to 
W the "Troops, and this in ſuch Profuſion, that the 
riters. were quite fatigued with n down 1 
Names of thoſe who contributed. . 
a . What did Hannibal after this 7 | 
In cad | of purſuing his S he We 7 
Stay i in ella. xnd marched afterwards i into Campania, 
where, tis ſaid, Capua was as fatal to him, as Cannæ had 
been to the; Renan, becauſe he, by his imprudent Stay 
in that delicious ;Country, enervated 
Ann Remi $39. his Soldiers, and pave the Romans Time 
.. ,; to recover themſelves, and torepairtheir 
Loffes; w ich made Maherbal, one of his Generals, tell 
im, That he knew bow, to Cong auge but not t 
* make a g uſe of a Victory 73 and eed, ha 
1 marched” direaly, to Rowe, it muſt have, been 
 eritably ruined, __- 
.- 2. What was doing i in Spain, ab „ Counties ? 
Hanne was defeated by Scipio in Spain, who 
„ much besen ang likewiſe efeated Aſdrubal. The Ko- 
mans were alfc ſucceſsful in Sicily, and . in the 
latter of hich Illands a Battle being fought, 12,000 
_ Carthaginians \ were ſlaĩn, and many =o riſoners, a- 
mong whom were Aſdrubal, Hanno, and“ Mago, all Per- 
s of the greateſt. iſtinQion. With re 8.1 to Sicily, 
ierp, King of Syracufe, being dead, and ieronymus his 


Grandſon murdered, great Factions broke out in that 


City, and the FaQion which prevailed were Enemies to 
fame: Mercelius being ſent thither, holeged 5 5 


. | No Hannibal's Brother. 
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u by Seq and Land, but Wes ess pesptis 
defeated by the wonderful Engines invented by Archi- 
mieden, However, after this Siege had been carried on 
+ three Years, the City was won by Surprize. Marcellus 
wes extremely ſolicitous for the Safety of Archimedes ; 
but this great Mathematician, at the ſtorming of the 
City, was ſo much employed in his Speculations, tbatñ 
he took no Notice of the Tumult and Uproar, and ſo Mi 
Was killed ba Soldier before he ſuſpected any Danger. 
. Marcellus gave him very honourable Interment, and ex- 
| 2 bi rich Spoils were won by the Romans. 
id not Hannibals Fottune begin to change Y 
— Ves: For id the next Campaign he was over 
powered by Marcellus, firſt as Prætor, and afterwards as 
Conſul, who haraſſed his Troops on every Occaſion, 
ſeiꝛed his Quarters, forced him to raiſe 1 and evely” 
_ repulſed hiai in ſeveral Rencounters, par- | 
ticulatly near Nola; ſo that he was called Ann. Rom: 539- 9 
the Sworn.of Rome, axFabius had before „ 
been named its Buckler. This Change of Succeſs in 
HamnibaP's Proſperity, tho“ it is commonly aſcribed to 
his Abode at Capua, yet the real Cauſe of it was, his 
want of necefſary Recruits and Succours from Cartbage, 
— all his Menſures were oppoſed by a violent Fac- 
tion. Nevertbeiels the Caribaginian General poſſeſſed 
himſelf of ſeveral Cities belonging to the Apulians, Ca- 
labriani, and Brutii. Same time before this, Philip, King 
of Macedon, had ſent Ambaſſadors to Hannibal, with an 
Offer to aſſiſt him againſt the Romans, upon Condition 
that he ſhould ſuccour him againſt the Gree&s. But the 
Romans(cizing theſe Ambaſſadors, and diſcovering Phi- 
_ » fipig Deſigns, ſent Valeriun Lævinus againſt him intoMa- 
ceadonin, and Titus Manlius the Proconſul, into Sardinia. 
This Philip, King of Macedon, was one of Alexander” $ 
Succeſſors, being the tenth Monarch after him, and a 
werful Prince in Greete. Thus the Romans carried on 
War in four different Countries at one and the fanie 
Time; in [tal againſt Hannibal, in Spain againſt Aſdru-, 
Bal his Brother, in Macedon againſt Philip, and in Sar- 
dinia againſt the People of-that Iſland, and another 4 | 
drubal who commanded hy Carthoginians. | 
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2 What rages did the Romans now make? 

A. Under the Conſulſhip of Pub. Sulpicius and ee 
Frulvius, Hannibal, hearing that Can”. 
Ann, Rom. 543. was inveſted by the Romans, advanced 
within four Miles of Rome, in order to 
make a Diverſion, and led his Cavalry to the very Gates 
of the City; a little after which Fulvius took Capua, af- 
ter it had been beſieged two Years, and immediately be- 
headed 56 Senators, the reſt dying during the Siege. 
Hannibal retired from Rome, after braving the Citizens : 
and in his March, plundered a rich Temple, and pro 
ceeded in this furious manner thro* the Territories of - 
the Lucani and Hrutii; but the Havock he there made, 

| inſtance his Credit very much: 


2. - ones was ant Suceels of the Roman Arme i 


* . 


83 They rt on {the War with: great Vigour for: | 
ſome time; had almoſt extirpated the Carthaginians and 
reſtored Saguntum, but were at laſt overthrown by the 
Artifices of the Enemy. The two Scipios (Cneus and 
CorneliushisBrother)were oppoſed by three Carthaginian 
Generals, 4/drubul Barca, Aſdrubal Giſgo, and Mago; but 
being abandoned by thoſe. who had promiſed to ſuccour- 
them, they were Killed in battle, each 
| Ann. Rom. 544 fighting, — for his Country. 
| Spain was then in great danger of be- 
ing entirely loft, when I. Martius, a Roman Knight; ral- 
Hed the flying Soldiers, vanquiſhed one of the Aarubals, 
and forced the twoCamps of the Carthaginians with great- 
Succeſs. A Comitia was afterwards held at Rome for no- 


for that Office ; at laſt, Scipio, not 24 Years of Age, Son 
of the Conſul due 3 in Jae, and a N of great Va- 


Jour and Wiſdom, ſtood up for Ca ndidate, and was joy- 
fully accepted by all the Citizens. This is the ſame Sci- 
tio who had fo generouſly ſaved his Father's Life, in the 
firſt Battle fought againſt Hannibal near the Ticinus. 
2. What Actions were performed after this? 

A. Levinus, after defeating Philip of Macedon, was 
feat into S7ci{y, and. ſoon reduced the . y About 


this 
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this time a /Luftration being made; let 
there were found but 137,108 free Ci- Ann. Remi 544 | 
tizens, a Proof that the Romans had ſuſ- 

tained prodigious Loſſes in theſe Wars. Marcellus engage 
ed Hannibal with various Succeſs for ſome time; but at "8 
laſt marching out againſt: that General, © 
he was ſlain in an Ambuſcade ; and Cr: os Ann. Rom: 546. = = 
pinus, his Colleague, died of his Wounds; +... 
The Year following, Aſdrubal receiving Ann. Rem-547; | it: 
Orders to leave Spain, and march into 1 
ä 1tely, to ſuccour his Brother Hannibal; wits e by 
Livius and Nero, the two Conſuls; who ſurrounding % 
drubal near the River Metaurus, cut bim and his whole 
Army to Pieces, 55,000 Men being killed, and 5500 ta- 
ken Priſoners: Nero, returning to his Camp, threw Aſdru- 
bars Head into the Camp of Hannibal; who was then but 
too ſenſible of his ſad Defeat. Aſdrubal had reinforced 
his Army, in his March, with a great Number of Gauls 
and Ligurians, who had joined him out of Hatred to the 
Noman Name. Had that Carthaginian joined his Bro- 
ther Hannibal, it would have been e for the Re- 
nnn to withſtand: their united Forces. In the men 
time Scipio made a very rapid Progreſs in Spain, he poſs. KF 
ſeſſing himſelf of New Carthage, and taking Mago, Han- | 
nibuls Brother) Priſoner, Scipio reſtored the Spaniards, 
who were as Hoſtages among the Cartbag inians, to their 
Friends, which won him the Hearts ot thofe People. 
Among the Hoſtages was a young Lady of exquiſite 
Beauty, who was betrothed to Allucius, a Celtiberian 
Prince. Scipio, being informed of this, furpaſſed in ſome 
meaſure the Continence which Alexander ſhewed with 
regard to Darius's Wife and Daughters; for he not only 
refuſed to ſee het, but even ordered, chat the very conſi- 
derable Sum of Money, which was offered for her Ran- 
ſom, ſhould be added to her Portion. He defeated Aſdru- 
| bal, Hannibals Brother, obliged hit to fly, and got very 
rich Plunder. Scipio, after having performed many noble: 
| Exploits | in Spain, and taken or driven all the Caron | 
nian Generals from that Country, ſub- 45 
jeQed every part of it to the Romans; Ann. Rom. 548: 
and That no le ſs Renown. for his Wi: | 
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dom and Moderation, than rale Valdur. He bad | 
924 edfive: Years in this War, . | _ 
hat Actions did d perform after Spain and = 
 Lici{y;wete reduced © as; I 
a YH + $0613 4am] n eee entdabie-o 
Ann. Rom. 545; to [ergy this being judged the molt 
S mar effeQual Way to finiil the War, and 
Kae Hannibol 10 klare Teh: — — = 
ſo high an Idea of this Scipio, thatithey; thought him more 
than human, and that he held a Conteipondence with the 
Coda, He paſſed the firſt Lear in Sicily, imma ing Pre- 
parations for his Expedition ; when all Fhiags being 
en wig i ready, he failed. out with 2 ſtrong Fleet, 
Ann, Bow. 550. whichrarcived ſate in Africa. Ihe In- 
e 291142 ,q habjtants pf Carthage, beiagiterviied to 
ee ſa ere en en Coaſt Dries denbiuicls 
$20 Hoſe, to:takea View of the Ene my But this Cap- 
Ain daying advanced a Jittle too far, was ſurrounded by 
Body of Harſe which Stzpio had detached, andi cht to 
Pieces uith his whole Party. After this Succefs, Sctpis 
ordered L lius to ſail and beſiege Utica by Sen, during 
which he himſelf marched thither, and inveſted it by 
r Here Mai niſſa, who; had joined him in pads! 
oreedihign with. the-Mumidian Cavalry ttt... 
Ag; How did theGerthegrnians.behave'dn die derben 7 
4. They raiſed afſtrong Army, compoſed i chiefſy of 
Horſe, the Command of which: was given to another 
; Hannes who is thought to be one of Hannibal's Brothers: 
— This. General engaging Scipio, loſt his Life, with near 
* $000 being taken Priſoners: However, the 
inians were conſoled in ſome meaſure, when they 
Adlrubul, and ſoon after Sha, arrive each bring- 
og —— Army. The latter had diſpoſſeſſed Mai- 
_ nifſaj King of Nuciidia, of his Dominions. Scipio, after 
working Aſarubal and Syphax in ſeveral Skitmithes, ſent 
out a Party to view their Camps. Word was brought, 
that the Tents in both were built of Wood, and covered 
with Straw or Reeds. Immediately Seipie -ordered his 
Fleet to draw nearer toeUrrica, and himſelf detached fe- 
Veral thauſand Men; ordering them to poſt themſelves on 


a 1 Pon commanded that las as though his only 
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elius and Ma/iniſſa. to ſet Fire to Ham Campi and 
himſelf advanced, at the Head of his Troops, hes 
that of Aſdrubal. In a moment both Camps were in a 
Blaze; the Cartheginians and Numidians were dreadful- 
ly alarmed, and their only Endeavours now were, to 


Dieser han heen to rm it. in dhe mean tine le bt 
Le 


eſcape the flames. But the Romans, ſeiaing the Oppor- 
tunity, made ſo great a Havock of the Enemy, that neas 


40,000 were left dead in the Field, and:6 or 5000: taken 
Priſoners. They won conſiderable Spoils, andamong the 
reſt 178 Standards. Nevertheleſs, 4/drubakand: Sys 


fled with ſuch of the Forces as eſcaped ; and after res 
cruiting their Armies, were vanquiſhed a ſecond, andat 
laſt a third time, when Syphax was taken Priſoner. Aa. 
finiſſa, the V iQtor, beſieged Cirta, his Capital, and took 


it. But he met with a greater Danger in the City than 


That he had faced in the Field; and this was the famons | 
Sophoniſba, whoſe exquiſite Charms and Endearments he 


Was not able to refiſt. To ſecure (as he imagined) this 
Princeſs to himſelf, he married her;; hut a fe Days afs 
ſtegazhe was forced to fend her a Doſe of Poiſon, as her 
nußptial Pre ſent; this being the only way left him to keep 


his Promiſe with his Queen, viz. That he would not 


deliver her up to the Romans; and, at the ſame time, 1d 

ſatisfy, Scipio, who was highly diſpleaſed at this Marl 
| nass dete drank the deadly Doſe, and expired 
after which, Scipio, the better to comfort Maſiniſſa, 
cauſed him to be proclaimed King of Numidia, with the 


greateſt Pomp and Solemnity. 
9. What became of Hann 884 0 
A. He was recalled, after paſſing fifteen Years in Iraly 


Virh various Succeſs.. It was with the utmoſt Giief he 


left . that Country, and he accuſed both the Senate of 
_ Carthage and himſelf, ; the former, becauſe they had not 


ſupplied him with Men and Money, and himſelf, for 
his not having made a proper Advantage of the Con- 
queſts he had gained over the Romans. Never baniſhed 
Man ſhewed ſo much Regret at leaving his native 
Country, as Hannibal in going out of that of an Ene- 


my; he often turned his Eyes wiſhfully to | 7taly, ac- 


cuſing Gods and Men for his Misfortunes. We are 
. 1 N told, 
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told, rhav before he embarked, he ereted' an Ah near 
the Temple of no Licinia, and thereon inſcribed, in 
Punic and Greek Characters, a ſhort Account of his 
- + mighty Exploits; and now putting to 
8 au. Rem. 351. Sea, he landed in a few Days at Leptis, 
from" whence he marched to Zama, 
ive Days: Journey from Carthage.” "The Inhabitants of 
"Rome were overjoyed at his Departure, no Com- 
e having ever been more dreaded by them.” 8 
What was done at Zama? © 
"'& Hannibal and Scipio being both encamped not far 
Nook that Town, the former ſent out Spies to obſerve 
the Poſture of the Romans. Scipio, having ſeized the 
, ſo far from puniſhing them, only commanded them 
to be led about the Reman Camp, in order that they 
might take an exact Survey of it; and then ſent them 
back to Hannibal, who knew very well whence ſo noble 
an Aſſurance flowed. After the ſtrange Reverſes he had 
met with, he no longer expected that Fortune would a- 
gain be propitious ; and therefore ſent to defire an Inter- 
view with Scipio, which being agreed on, both Generals, - 
2 were not only the moſt fluſtrious of their own Age, 
but worthy of being ranked with the moſt renowned 
© Princes and Warriors that ever lived, met in à ſpacious 
Plain between the two Armies However; this Parley 
came to l particularly, becauſe of Scipio's re- 
2 rthaginians for their Perfidy, in eli 
dering — Gallies, and violating the Ambaſſadors, 
— the Truce was expired ; and his imputing to the 
Injuftice of the Caribaginians, all the Calamities with 
which the two Wars had been attended; upon which 
both Sides prepared for Battle. Never were Motives 
more- prevalent, to prompt Troops to behave gallantly. 
This Day was to crown the Glory of one or other of the 
Generals: and to decide whether Rome or Carthage 
ſhould preicribe Laws tp all other Nations. Hannibal, | 
tho? he Liſplejed the utmoſt Bravery and Experience in 
the Fight, was at laſt vanquiſhed by Scipio; the Cartha- 
ginians leaving 20,000 Men on the Field of Battle, and 
the like Number of Priſoners being taken by the Ro- 
mans, and ä reſt- Py whom Philip. _ 
ent, 


. 1 


„ 100 9 
Tent, with 4000 Men to ſuccour the Carthaginians. 
Hannibal eſcaped in the Tumult; and entering Car- 
thage, owned that he was irrecoverably vanquiſhed, 
and that the Citizens had no other Choice left, but to 
accept of Peace on any Terms. „ 


Did not the Carthaginians accordingly ſue fot. 
ow To EE en FL Th LED 5 Qs 
A. They did: and Scip7o ordered their Ambaſſadors - 

to meet him in Tunis, During this Interval, Advice 

being brought, that YVermina, the Son of Syphax, was 
_ advancing with a powerſul Body of Forces to ſuccour 
the Carthaginians; Scipio detached all his Cavalry and 
half his Infantry under the Command of Cneus Ofavius, 
one of his Lieutenants, (he having ſent Lælius to Reme 
to carry the News of the Victory) and Mafenifſa, with 
| Orders for them to engage Vernina. Coming to a Bat- 
tle, that African was put to Flight, 15,000 of his Sol- 
diers being ſlain, 3000 taken Priſoners, and 74 Stan- 
dards carned . e Oo TOY FTE 

2. What were the Conditions of the Peace concluded 

between the Romans and Carthaginiens ? 5 bz" 


* * - 


A.“ That the Caribaginians ſhould. continue free, and 
„ preſerve their Laws, their Territories, and the Cities 
« they poſſeſſed in Africa before the Wars. That they 
* ſhould deliver up to the Romans all Deſerters, Slaves, 
“and Captives, belonging to them; all their Ships 
« except ten Triremes; all their tame Elephants; and 
«ſhould not train up any more for the Field —That | 
they ſhould not make War out of Africa, nor even in 
that Country, without having firſt obtained Leave 1 
from the Roman People.—Should reſtore to Maſiniſ® *ÞB 
„ whatever they had taken from him or his Anceſtors. 
„Should furniſh Money and Corn to the Roman 
« Auxiliaries, till their Ambaſſadors ſhould: be returned 
from Rome.——— Should pay to the Romans 10,000 
« Eubcic * Talents of Silver in 50 annual Payments, and 
give 100 Hoſtages who ſhould be nominated by Scipio.”? 
Theſe Conditions, which had been dictated by that 


5 — 


= «> a 15750, oool. Sterling, fo that -- 
Carthaginians paid annually 35,000). GO. 


laſted 17 Years. 
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„ SORES op” Og ets HTN 
General, were at laſt accepted. by the Caribaginians ? 
(tho? very, much to their Regret) and the Senate at Rome 


approved, of every Thing that had been tranſacted. by; 
Scipio, who, after all things were concluded, embarked: 


for Italy. He arrived at Rome thro' Crouds of People, 
whom Curiofity had drawn together to behold his 
March. The moſt magnificent Triümph that Rome 


had ever ſeen was decreed this great Man, who was 


honoured with the Surname of Africanus, an Honour 


till then unknown, no Perſon. before him having ass 


3 ſumed the Name of a vanquiſhed Na- 
Ann. Rom. $53. tion. Such was the Concluſion of; 
the ſecond Punic War, after having 

en 5 ie en AED 
. What may be obſerved with regard to the two 
rival Commonwealths of Rome and Cartb ages 
A. That the lattefF at the Beginning of the ſecond 
Punic War and in Hannibal's Time, was in its Decline, 
The Flower of its Youth and its ſ prightly Vigour were 


already decayed. It had begun to fall from its exalted 
Pitch of Power, and was.inclining towards its Ruin; 


whereas Nome was then, as it were, in its Bloom and 


Strength of Life, and ſwiftly, advancing to the Conqueſt 
of the Univerſe. The Reaſon of the Declenſion of the 
one, and the riſe of the other, is aſcribed; by Polybius, to 
the different Forms of Government eſtabliſhed in thoſe 

- Republics, at the time we are ſpeaking of At Carthage, ' 
the common People had ſeized on the ſupreme Autho- 


_ rity, with regard to public Affairs; and the advice of 


* 


their ancient Men or Magiſtrates was no longer liſtened 


to; all Affairs being tranſaded by Intrigue and Cabal. 


Os the contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid the 


higheſt Deference to their Senate, that is, to an Aſſem- 
bly compoſed of the greateſt Sages ; and their old Men 


dere attended to and revered as Oracles- -Polybius, from 


this Diſparity of Government, infers that a People who 
were thus conducted by the Prudence of old Men, could 
nor fail of getting the better of a State, that was go- 
verned wholly by the giddy Multitude. And indeed the 
Romani, guided by the wiſe Counſels of their Senate, 
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Cas. F. 


at laſt gained the Superiority with regard to as War | 
| Conſidered in ee tho' they were defeated in ſeve- 


ral particular Engagements; and eſtabliſhed their Pow- 
* and Grandeur on the ein of their Rivals. | 


E B 0 O K II. Chap. IV. 


From the ſecond Punic War, to the End of the third, 
| and the Deſtructien of Carthage. 


Containing 55 Years. 


21 0 W long was the Interval bene the ſecond 5 

1 and third Punic Wars ? 3 
A. Upwards of fifty Years, during which very few 

remarkable Events happened with regard to Carthage, 

and they may all be reduced to two Heads, one whereof 

is relative to the Perſon of Hannibal, and the other to 

| ſome particular Differences between the Carthaginians 


and Majiniſſa, King of the Numidians,. The Punic Wars 


which had brought the Roman State almoſt to the Brink 
of Ruin, ended nevertheleſs to the Advantage of it. The 
Romans began more and more to know the Uſe of Riches z 
and the polite Arts flouriſhed among them, in FO 
as they grew better acquainted with 
the Greeks... For about this Period lived Ann. Rom. 553+ 
Ennius, Licinius Tegula, and Cecilius, . _ 
three dtamatic Poets; the Romans taking great Delight in 
thoſe Spectacles as well as in the cruel. ones of Gladiators, 
Fight of wild Beaſts, c. Tho' theſe People were very 
much eaſed, by their having finiſhed the late Ou till 
their Arms were employed Abroad; for 
immediately after began, or ee was Ann. Rom. 554. : 
continued, the Macedonian War againſt 
Pbilip, who, in the 549th Year of Rome, had e 
a Peace wich the People oi Elis and the AÆtoliant, (Al 
lies to the ee by the Mediation of the Epirots. 
The Pretence of this new War was, the Danger that 
threatened Athens, which n Succourfrom the Ro- 
: | man,; 


— 


. "# 


I 
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„ 5 
had inveſted Abydos, ſituated on the Helleſpont; but the 
real Cauſe was not ſo much the perpetual Complaints of 
the Allies of the Romans, as the long Hatred the latter 
had harboured againſt Philip, for his having ſuccoured 
Hannibal ſoon after the famous Battle of Canne ; and 


for his having fince infringed the Treaty, by ſending * 


Body of Forces, under the Command of Spater, to that 

General, when encamped ne:r Zama. Thus the Romans, + 
to atliit the Athenians, failed for the firſt time up the - 
Jonian Sea, and went into Greece. Sulpicius Galla and 
Aurelius Cotta, were then Conſuls. Attalus King of Per- 
gamus, and the Rhedians joined Sulpicius Galba, who 
ſent 20 Ships to the Piræus, under the Command of 
Claudius Cento, who, in Conjunction with Attalus and 
the Rhodians, took and burnt Chalcis. Philip flew tothe 
Aſſiſtance of that City, and had like to have taken A- 
tbens. About this Period, Furius, the Prætor, vanquiſh- 
ed the Gauts, who a little before had revolted and be- 
ſieged Cremona; killing 30, 00 Men, with Hamilcor a 

.  Carthaginian Commandgr ; for which he obtained a 
Triumph, tho' — to the Cuſtom; no General 
| having been allowed this Honour who had gained a 
Victory with the Army of another Commander, as he 
bad done with that of the Conſul Aurelius Cotta, who 

was greatly offended on this Account. The next Year, 


. 


> Bebius, the Prætor, entering inadvertently into the 


Territories of the Inſubrian Gault, loſt upwards of 
6600 Men. Hardly any Thing material was tranſacted 
in Macedon, either this or the ſucceeding Year. 
2. Had not Philip a paſſionate Defrre to curb the 


Roman Power? 


A. The thoughts of the War he meditated againſt 
them, haunted him Day and Night; infomuch that, in 
all his Dreams, he ſpoke of Nothing but of Battles fought 


a againſt the Romans: and would ſtart from his Sleep, 


quite frantic, and covered with Sweat. A little before 
he aſſiſted the Cartbaginians, and at a Time that he was 
engaged in War with the Greeks, - Agelas of Naupactus, 
made a remarkable Speech before Philip, the Subſtance 
of which is as follows: That it were to be E 
. S:- | . f as x e 


| mans it being beGeged by order of Philip, who bimſelf 
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** the Greeks would never make War upon one another? 
* That it would be a great Bleſſing from the Gods, if 


b all breathing the fame Sentiments, they ſhould all 
join Hands, as it were, and unite their whole Force, 
to ſecure themſelves from the Inſults of the Barba- 

« -jans. But if this was not poſſible, that at leaſt, in 
e the preſent Juncture, they ought to unite together, 


4 and labour at the Preſervation of all Greece. That 


40 they need but turn their Eyes to the formidable Ar- 
4 mies of the two powerful Nations who were actually 
« engaged in War. That it was evident to any one 

„ ho was ever ſo little (killed in Politics, that the Con- 


* querors, whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not 


« confine themſelves to the Empire of 1:aly and Sicily 3 
but would doubtleſs extend their Projects much far- 

<« ther. That if, inſtead of barely acting defenſively, 
* he were deſirous of Action, and of atchieving ſome 
mighty Exploit, he then need but turn his Arms to- 
« wards Italy. That, provided he would but enable 
„ himſelf to ſeize, artfully, the firſt Opportunity that 
ſhould preſent itſelf; all Things would then unite to 
„ raiſe- him to univerſal Empire. That, in caſe he had 
„ any Diſpute with the Greeks, he ſhould leave the De- 


& Ciſion of it to another Seaſon. That, if he ſhould 


4 ſuffer the Storm which was gathering in the Weſt, 


to break out over Greece, it was very much to be 
4 feared, it would then be no longer in their Power to 


take up Arms, to treat of Peace, or to manage their 
„Affairs as they themſelves might defire.” - 
- ©. What was tranſacted in the third Year of the Ma- 
' cedonian War? © e . | 
A. Quintus Flaminius the Conſul, was EEE: 
| ſent thither, who beat Philip out of the Ann. Rom. 556: 
Straits, where he was advantageouſly f 
poſted; and, by Sea, his Brother Lucius, with Attalus, re- 
covered ſeveral Confederate Towns; and beſieged Corinth 
itſelf, but with no Succeſs. The Prætors in Rome were 


now increaſed to fix. A Treaty was propoſed by PB. 


lid, but without Effect. This Monarch, ſome time after 
his Defeat, poſſeſſing himſelf of Argos, delivered it up 
to Nabis, Tyrant of Sparta, upon condition of his join- 


ing 


E 
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jog with him. The following Year, Flaminius n 


Ann \Row.557- in Theſſaly, in which Engagement the 


Romans loſt but 00 Men, and the Ma- 
45 ws: 1 3,000, whereof 8000 were left dead in the 
Field, and 5000 taken Priſoners; ſo that Philip was 


| ene to ſue for Peace, which was granted, the chief 


Conditions whereof were as follow: That the Cities of 


« Greece; both in Aſia and Europe, ſhould be free, and 


be governed by their own Laws; that Philip, before 
the Celebration of the labmian Games, ſhould eva- 


% cuate thoſe in which he then had Garriſons; that he 
«ſhould reſtore to the Romans all the Priſoners and De- 


5 «. ſerters, and deliyer up to them all the Ships that had 


© Decks (five excepted) and the grand Galley, having 
4e ſixteen Seats of Rowers ; and that he ſhould pay 1000 
% Talents, one half down, and the other half in ten 


20 Vears (fifty every * by way of Tribute.” Among 
the Hoſtages required: of him, was Demetrius his Son, 
who accordingly was ſent to Rome. In this manner | 


Flaminius ended the firſt Macedonian War. About this 
Time two great Vicories were obtained over the 
Gault; and the rebellious Slaves in Hetruria were 
2 85 by Attilius the Præto. 

Did not the Romans reſtors al the Greeien Cities 

to their Liberty? 0 

A. Ves; and for this Purpose ten Que: were 
eee with Flaminius at their Head, who accordingly 


went to the great Solemnity of the Ibmian Games, 
Where all Greece was aſſembled to behold them. There 
2 Herald made tbe following Proclamation: The Se- 


„ nate and People of Rome, and Titus Quintius, the Ge- 
„ neral, having overcome Philip and the Macedonians, 


. eaſe and deliver from all Garrifons, and from all 


_* Taxes; the Corinthians, the Locri, the Phoſenſes, the 
% Eubeans, the Ptbiot Achaians, the Magneſians, the 


*«. ordain that they ſhall be governed by their teſpective 


„ Laws and Uſages, At theſe Words all the Specta- 


tors were filled with ſuch Exceſs of Joy, that they could 


not believe an. 1 Eyes or wy ſo 11 a Dream 


Was 


lip.a ſecond Overthrow at Cynocepbale, 


and the Perrbæbi; declare them free, and | 


— — 
* 


r 


ws all they then ſaw and heard: But ſoon after, fully 
_ aſſured of the Felicity that awalted them, they again 
| "were ſeized with the higheſt ' Tranſports of "Delight $ 
and broke into ſuch loud and repeated Shouts, that the 
Sea echoed the Sound to a great Diſtance ; ſo true it is, 
«that of all terreſtrial Bleſſings, none are more pleaſing 
tothe Populace than Liberty, The Games being ended, 
all the People ran in Crouds to Flaminius, every one 
being eager to ſee his Deliverer, They then faluted 
him, kiſſed his Hand, and threw Cr6wns. and Feſtoons 
of Flowers over him; nor was Flaminius leſs overjoyed 
| than thoſe whom! he had thus reſtored to their Liberty. 
And indeed no Mortal was ever indulged a more de- 
-Iightful or more glorious Day, than that which then 
reflected fo much Honour on Flaminius and all the Ro- 
mans. What arg all the Triumphs, when compared 
to the Things we have here ſeen ? Should we put toge- 
ther all the Trophies, all the Victories and Conqueſts 
of Alexander the Great, and the greateſt Captains; how. 
 Hittle: would they appear, when oppoſed to this unpa- 
-ralleled Act of Goodneſs, Humanity, and Juſtice? _ 
2. What were the Tranſactions of the Year 5599 
A. The Streets of Rome were filled with Women, who 
ran tumultuouſly up and down, becauſe Portius Cato the 
_ "Conſul (a ſevere Moraliſt) would not ſuffer the Oppian 
'Law' (forbidding Women to wear Gold or Purple, and 
ſome other Ornaments) to be annulled, to which he 
nevertheleſs was at laſt forced to yield. Cato then went 
to pain, his own Province, where he reſtored the Roman 
.Difcipline, and reduced ſeveral Spani/h Nations who 
had lately revolted. The Gaulsand Ligurians continued 
ſtill to infeſt the Romans, but not in ſuch a manner as 
either to prejudice the State, or check the Progreſs of 
Learning in Rome: For about this Period, Plautus had 
his Plays exhibited in that City, where he brought 
Comedy to a great Perfection, he being a conſiderable * 
_ Genius, and a perfect Maſter, of the Latin Tongue, 
Which, tho' it was not then arrived to its utmoſt Purity, 
boaſted, even at that Time, a noble Strength and Ener 5 c 
18 _ | 1 5 
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2, When did the War break out againſt Antiochus? = 


A About the Year 561. A powerful Alliance was 
then formed againſt Rome by Antiochus in Aſia, he Æto- 4 
lian, in Greece, and Hannibal in Africa. This Antiochus, 


as well as Philip, was one of Alexander's Succeſſors, tho? 


of another Kingdom; and ſurnamed the Great, he be- 
_ Ing a very powerful Prince, and his Dominions very 
ee.,xtenſive. The Year following War 
Ann. Rom. 562. was proclaimed between the Romans 
aaäAlkaäangd that Monarch, the Occafion-of © 
which was this: Ptolemy Philopater, in 550, having left 
his Son ſurnamed Epipbanes, a Child of five Yearsof Age, 
under the Protection of the Romans; the Inhabitants of 
Alexandria intreated that People to ſuccour him againſt 
_ Philip,and Antioebus, who, by a ſecret Treaty, had a- 
greed to divide his Dominions between them. The Ro- 


Van: immediately deputed Ambaſſadors to both thoſe 


Princes, to requeſt them not to make any attempts a- 
| ary! the Infant Monarch; and at the ſame Time ſent 

pidus into Egypt, in Quality of Regent. During this 
Interval, Ambaſſadors came to Rome from King Attalus 
and the Rhodians, to complain of Philip, who thereupon 
was attacked and defeated by Flaminius, as has been re- 
lated. But the ATtolians being. diſſatisfied | with the 


| = Treaty which the Romans made with Philip, ſent Ambaſ- 


fadors to Antiochus (as did alſo Hannibal) to excite him 
to declare War againſt that People; aſſuring him that 
all Greece would join in Alliance with him. Not long 
after, Antiocbus having diſpoſſeſſed the Egyptians of ſeve- 
ral Cities, the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors to that Prince 
to complain of his Conduct; but he refuſing to give back 
thoſe Cities, the Romans declared War againſt him. 
. Ae they not under ſome Fears on this Occa- 
A. When Advice was brought that Hannibal had 
made a League with Antiochus, the Romans looked uon 
this War with Dread, the Name of that illuſtrious Car- 
_ #haginian being (till formidable to them. However, the 
- | EO Wow, 1 Senate 
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for it. But this General, perceiving the Storm that was 
going to break round him, left Carthage ſecretly, and 
fled to Antiochus, who received him as a/Preſent ſent 
from the Gods, Immediately he ſent Deputies to Car- 


 thage to excite the Inhabitants of it to proclaim War 

- againſt the Remans ; aſſuring them, that Hannibal would 

.  foon join them with a powerful Body of Troops, and 
that Money ſhould be ſent them from Jfa.  -—- 


9. How did the Romans behave ? 


A. They deputed other Ambaſſadors to Antiochus, not 
ſo much in the view of obtaining Peace, as to diſcover 
the Preparations he was making, and to bribe Hannibal; 
or otherwiſe, to make the King ſuſpect his Fidelity, by 
their holding frequent Conferences with him. Accord- 
iagly the Reman Ambaſſadors were every Day in Hanni- 
bal's Company; and aQed their Parts ſo well, that An- 
tiochus, imagining this General was reconciled to them, 


put no longer the ſame Confidence in him, which was 


of great Advantage to the Romans. Hannibal, upon his 
being ſuſpected by Antiochus, ſpoke as follows to him: 
4 The Hatred which I bear the Romans is known to 
„ the whole World. I took an- Oath to that Purpoſe in 
„my moſt tender Infancy. It was this Hatred bas 
© made me draw the Sword againſt Rome theſe thirty- 
« fix Years. It was this, even in Times of Peace, that 


&« drove me from my native Country, and forced me 


4 to ſeek an Aſylum in your Dominions. For ever 

4 guided and fired by this Hatred; ſhould my Ho | 

„ he eluded, I will fly to every Part of the Globe, | 
„ and rouze up all Nations againſt the Romans. I 

 «& hate them; will deteſt them eternally ; and know 
that they bear me no leſs Animoſity. So long as you 
« ſhall continue in the Reſolution to take up Arms a- 

4 gainſt that People, you may rank Hannibal in the 
ate 


umber of your beſt Friends: But if other Counſels 


« incline you to Peace, I defire you, once for all, to 
_. «©. addreſs others for Advice and not me.” However, 
_Antiecbus, diſtegatding 2 Counſel, which was 


to 


Senate deputed Cneus Servilius to Africe, to watch the 
Motions of Hannibal, and to 3 his Enemies to diſ- 


patch him, Whenever they ſhould find an Opportunity 
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to make Italy the Seat of the Wat joined the Ztolians,” 
and took Chalcis in the Iſland of Eulæa ; but inſtead of 
- Purſuing his March, he ſtopt in that City, and there 
ſpent the whole Winter in Indolence and effeminate 
Pleaſures. . This gave Acilius the Conſul, the Roman 
General time to advance towards that Prince, who, at 
the bare Rumour of his Approach, retired from the 
Straits of Ther mopylæ, where his whole Army, 50 
Soldiers excepted, were cut to Pieces. Portius Cato 
91 .  fignalized himſelf greatly in this Bat- 
Ann. Rom. 563. tle. Naſica, the other Conſul, entirely 'B& 
|  brokeall the Power of the Boian Gauls * 
in Italy, _ | 73 | „ 


2. What remarkable Events followed after? | 
A. Polyzenidas, Admiral of Antiochus's Fleet, was de- 
feated by C. Livius, who commanded that of the Ro- 9 | | 


mans, L. Cornelius Scipio, the new Conſul, was appoint- 
ed to carry on the War, by Land, againſt Antiochus, in 
room of Acilius; Scipio Africanus, his Brother, offering | 
to ſerve under him as his Lieutenant; and the Com- 
mand of the Fleet, which Livius had beſore enjoyed, 
Was given to L. Amilius Rhegillus. Pergamus, the capi- 
tal City of King Eumenes, a Friend of The Romans, 
was inveſted, but the Siege was ſoon raiſed. Antiochus 
ſent to AEmilius Rhegillus, then on thoſe Coaſts, to de- 
fire a Peace; but the Roman Admiral would not liſten 
to any Overtureg, without the Participation of the Con- 
ſul. About this Time Hannibal was defeated in a naval 
Engagement by the Rhodians ; and after this, in a Fight 
with Amilius, Eumenes and the Rhodians, he loſt entire- 
ly the Command at Sea. Antiochus, terrified at theſe 
il Succeſſes, imprudently left Yyſamachia; and ſuffered 
the Scipio's to paſs the Helleſpont without Oppoſition; 
and this was the firſt Time the Romans got Footing in 
Afia, which filled Antiochus with ſo much Dread, that 
he offered to conclude a Peace upon any Terms, and 
the better to gain the Favour of Scipio Africanus, he : 
ſent him back his Son (a Priſoner) without Ranſom ; ' 
upon which the other, to retaliate his Kindneſs, adviſed ö 
him not to engage with his Brother, till he ſhould de 85 
returned to the Camp. Not long after, Scipio the Con- 
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ſul preſſed 10 hard 3 Antiochni at Magnefta, that by 


was forced to draw out his Army, conſiſting of 70,000. - 
Foot, and 12,000 Horſe, which Scipio oppoſed with a 


much inferior Force. After fighting ſome Hours, An- 


tiechus's Troops were quite defeated; and his own Cha- 
riot, armed with Scythes, being driven quite back upon 
his Soldiers, contributed very much to his Overthrow. 
There fell this Day, of Antiochus's Army, as well in the 

Battle, as in the Purſuit and Plunder of the Camp, 


Jo, ooo Foot, and 4000 Horſe; 1400 were taken Priſo- * + 
ners, with 15 Elephants and their Guides. The Ro- 


* * 
-& 
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ans loſt but 300 Foot and 24 Horſe. This ViQtory 


won the Romans all the Cities of Afia Minor, which no- 


ſubmitted voluntarily to them. 
2. What were the Terms on which Antiochus was al · 


1 lowed Peace? 


il. b evacuate all the Cities and For- 
© treſſes he paſſefſed on this Side Mount Taurus; ſhould 


5 defray all the Expences of the War, which were 


ce computed at 15 thouſand Euboic Talents; ſhould 


& pay Eumenes the 400 Talents, Wc. he owed him 3 
mw ſhould ſurrender up Hannibal, and give 20 Hoſtages, 
„ to be choſen at the Option of the Romans.” As 
King Zumenes had aſſiſted the Romans in this War, they 


Fave him all the Cities which Antiochus loſt in it; and 


ke wiſe ſeveral to the Rhodians for the Succours they had 
furniſhed. Lucius Scipio returned trium- 
phant to Rome, and was ſurnamed Afia- Ann. Rem: 565. 
ticus for having ſubdued Aa, as his 
Brother had that of Africanus.. Thus ended che Wat 
with Ant iochus the Greft. : 
2. What were the Wars in which the Remans next 
engaged ? 
A. Againſt the Xtolians, who were overthrown 
Manlius, Scipio's Colleague, who alſo fought ſucceſsfully * 
againſt the Gallo-Grecians, or Galatians, in Afia ; but 
Luxury and Indolence were firſt brought to Rome by bis 
Army out of A/ia. Some time after, 

Scipio Africanus was accuſed (by the Ann. Rem, 570. 

Iaſtigations, as ſome ſay, of Cate) of 

defrauding the . of the Spoils en in the War; 
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Son without Ranſom. Scipio came to the Aſſembly in 
white. But inſtead of anſwering the Articles that were 
brought againſt him,' he put on his triumphal Crown, 


and ended his Speech with theſe Words“ On this 


Day, I overthrew the fierce Hannibal and the Car- 


« thaginians let us therefore go to the Capitol, and 
ee thank the Gods for it.” Bur now the People con- 


fidering him as their chief Defender, forgot that he 


ſtood impeached as a criminal; and attended him to all 
the Temples in the City, as though it had been the Day 
of his Triumph. Scipio, being afterwards accuſed by 


the Senate, withdrew to Linternum, a Town of Campa- 
nia, where he ſpent the reſt of his Days in cultivating 


the Muſes, and the Converſation of learned Men. He 


died the ſame Year, and ordered theſe Words to be en- 


graved on his Tomb: Ingrata Patria] ne Offa quidem 
mea habes. ** Ungrateful Country! thou ſhalt not 


«+ poſſeſs my Aſhes.” Scipio Afiaticus was alſo accuſed 


of much the like Crimes with his Brother, but eſcaped 


Puniſhment by Gracchus's Means. - 
Did not Philopzmenes die this Year ? ny, 
£2 A. Yes. He was Generaliſſimo of the 


” 


Ann. Rom. 57 1. Achaians in Greece, and after gaining 


- ſeveral renowned Victories, was taken 


Priſoner by the Meſſeniant. Being carried to Meſſene, 
in Chains, he was thrown into a dark Dungeon, where 
Poiſon being brought him, he aſked the Executioner, 
« if he could tell what was become of the young Me- 


« palopolitans his Followers?“ The Executioner an- 
ſwering that he heard moſt of them had ſaved them- 


| ſelves by Flight; Philopamenes thanked him with a 
Nod, and looking kindly on him, You bring me (ſays 


4 he) good News; and I find we are not all complete- 
« ly wretched;” after which, without breathing the 


leaft Complaint, he ſwallowed the deadly Doſe; and, 


laying himſelf on his Cloke, expired. His Body was 


afterwards interred in Megalepolis with great funeral 


Solemnity, and the Meſſenian Captives were ſtoned 
round his Sepulchre. | a 


and of holding RF kind of treaſonable Correſpondence. 
with Antiochus, after this King had ſent him back his 


N What 


„ "ns Þ., 
2. Wbt . of Hannibal? 


A. Aftet flying to ſeveral Places, to 8 — 
the Hands of the Romans, he at laſt took Refuge in the 


Court of Prufias King of Bithynia. He made ſome Stay 


there, and that Prince toon engaged in War with Eumenes 


King of Pergamus. By Hannibal's Means, Prufias won 


ſeveral Victories both by Sea and Land. Services of fo ' 4 


important a Nature, ſeemed to ſecure for ever to Han 


nibal an undiſturbed Aſylum at this Prince'sCourt. How- 
ever, the Romans would not ſuffer him to be eaſy there, 


but deputed Q. Flaminius to Prufias, to complain of the 


Protection he gave Hannibal. The latter eaſily gueſſed 
the Motive of this Embaſſy, and therefore did not wait 
till his Enemies had an Opportunity of delivering him 


up. He at firſt attempted to fly; but perceiving that the 


_ - ſeven ſecret Outlets, which he hid contrived in his Pa- 
| lace, were ſeized by the Soldiers of Prufias, who, by 
this Perfidy, intended to make his Court to the Romans, 

he ordered the Poiſon, which he had long kept for this 


melancholy Occaſion, to be brought him; and taking it 


Diſquietude with which they have been long tortured, 


| * ſince they have not the Patience to wait for an old 
„Man's Death. The Victory which Flaminius gains 


&« over a naked, betrayed Man, will not do him much 


>. 


in his Hand: © Let us (ſays he) free the Romans from a 


Honour. This ſingle Day will be a laſting Teftimony 


of the great Degeneracy of the Romans. Their Fore- 


« fathers ſent Notice to Pyrrhus, to deſire he would 


guard againſt a Traitor who intended to poifon him; 
0 And that at a Time when this Prince was warting 


* againſt them, in the very Heart of [taly but their 


Sons have deputed a Perſon of conſular Dignity, to 
* ſpirit up Pruſſas, impiouſly to murder one, who 1s not 
only his Friend but his Guett.” After calling down 
Curſes upon Prufias, and invoking the Gods, the Pro- 


tectors and Avengers of the ſacred Rites of Hoſpitality, 
he ſwallowed the Poiſon, and died at n Years of 
Age. 

2 What is the Character of Hannibal? 

A. During the whole 17 Years that the Punic War 


ined; two Error only are objected to him: Firſt, his 
| G3 not 


not marching, immediately after the Battle of Canze, 
his Victorious Forces to Rome, in order to beſiege that 


City: Secondly, his ſuffering their Courage to be foften- 
ed and enervated, during their Winter quarters in Ca- 


pua: Errors, which only ſhew that great Men are not 


ſo in all Things, and which, perhaps, may be partly 


excuſed. But then, for theſe two Errors, what a Mul- 
titude of ſhining Qualities break round Hannibal ! How 
extenſive were his Views and Deſigns, even in his moſt 


tender Years? What a Greatneſs of Soul! What Intre- | 
'Pidity ! What Preſence of Mind muſt he have poſſeſſed, 
to be able, even in the Heat and fire of Action, to take 


all Advantages! With what pleaſing Art muſt he have | 
governed the Minds of Men; inſomuch that amidſt ſo 
great a Variety of Nations which compoſed his Army, 


who often were in want both of Money and Proviſions, 


bis Camp was not once diſturbed with any Inſurrection, 


either againſt himſelf or any of his Generals ! How fruit- 


ful muſt he have been in Expedients, to be able to carry 


on, for ſo many Years, a War in a far diſtant Country, |. 
nn ſpite of the Oppoſition made by a powerful domeſtic + 
Faction, which refuſed him Supplies of every Kind, and 


thwarthed him on all Occaſions ! It may be affirmed, that I 


Hannibal, during the whole Series of this War, ſeemed 


the only Prop of the State, and the Soul of every Part 


g of the Empire of the Carthaginians, who could never 


believe themſelves conquered, till Hannibal confeſſed 
that he himſelf was ſo. But that Man muſt know the 
Character of Hannibal very imperfeQly, who ſhould 


cConſider him only at the Head of Armies. The Particu- 


lars we learn from Hiſtory, prove that he was a great 


Stateſman in every reſpect. So ſuperior and univerſal 


was his Genius, that he graſped all Parts of Govern- 
ment; and, ſo great were his natural Talents, that he 
was able to acquit himſelf of the various Functions of it 
with Glory, Hannibal ſhone as conſpicuouſly in the 
Cabinet as in the Field ; equally capable to fall the civil 
or military Employments. wand, he united in his 
own Perſon, the various Talents and Profeſſions of the 
Sword, the Gown, and the Finances. 15 7 
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2. How did the Romans ſpend the twelve followiog FE 


Years ? 


2. They were employed chiefly i in War with their 


5 Neighbours the Ligurians and Iftrians, as alſo with the 


Sardinians, Corficans, and with the Celtiberiens i in 


1 pain, all whom they ſubjected. About 


this Period, the Works of Numa Pompi- Ann. Rom. 5B2. 
lius, II. King of Rome, alter lying buried _ 

35 Years in a Stone Cheſt, were taken up and burnt 
85 Order of the Senate; and not long after, 273.250 


3 fe Citizens were ceſſed in a Luſtration. 


D What are we told ane Perſeus King of | 
Macedon ? 45 


A. Philips, tho”. overcome, did nevertheleſs meditels 


na new War. He had two Sons, Perſeus above-mentioned, 
and Demetrius. The Romans had ſent back the latter, 
Who had been a Hoſtage in Rome, to his Father, after 
Antiochus's Overthrow. Demetrius poſſeſſed ſo many ex- 
cellent Qualities, that he was equally beloved by the 
| Macedonians and Romans. A Divifion ſoon broke out be- 


tween the two Brothers. Perſeus, who was the elder, be- 
ing jealous of his Brother, becauſe of the Ftiendſhi 
which the Romans indulged him, ſlandered him to their - 


| Father Philip, and ſhewed him forged Letters as written 


from Flaminius to Demetrius. Philip being now perſuad- 
ed that his Son had conſpired his Death, cauſed him to 
take a Doſe of Poiſon, of which he died the Year of 


Rome 574. But the old Monarch having diſcovered De- 


metrius's Innocence after his Death, and Perſeuss Guilt, 
judged him unworthy of ſucceeding' to his Throne, and 
would have raiſed to it Antigonus the Son of Doſſon. 


However, Philip's Death, which happened in 575, 


broke all his Meaſures. Perſeus, who inherited the Ha- 


tred and Deſigns of his Father againſt the Romans, after 
having ſecured the Crown to himſelf by the Death of 


Antigonus his Competitor, declared War againſt them 


5 Anno 582 ; and this was the ſecond Macedonian War. 


9. Who were concerned in it? 
A. On one ſide was Perſeus King of Macedon, aſſiſted 


by Cotys, King of Thrace, and Gentius King of [llyria ; 
20 on the other, the Romans, ſuccoured by Eumenes, 


G4 2  _ 
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| Hrianthes, King of n hits as of Hrie, | 


Ptolemy, King of Egypt, and Maſiniſſa, King of Numidia. 


 Prufias, King of Bithynia ſtood neuter, tho' he had mar- 
Tied the Siſter of Perſeus. The latter Monarch 3 : 


of the Preparations which the Romans were making a 


gainſt him, began to repent for the Steps he had ken, - 
dànd therefore made Overtures of Peace. A Truce was 


me till he might ſend to Rome; hut the Senate te- 


* 5 ubog him Peace, be raiſed a mighty Arm xt e marched 


againſt the Romans commanded by Li- 


Ann. Rom. 583. cinius the Conſul, who was defeated hy 
Per ſeus on the Banks of the River Fe- : 
neus, he having forced Licinius to Action before he could 
have Time to draw. up his Troops; and the Arolians 
| baving fled at the firſt Onſet, without ſtriking a Blov 


The Roman Fleet alſo fought with ſome Diſadvantag 


Notwithſtanding this, the Romans. would not grant Ro 
ſeus a Peace, but upon Condition of ſubmitting himſelf 
and his Kingdom to the Diſcretion of the Senate and 

| People, which Perſeus refuſed.” The 
Ann. Rom. 584. next Year, Hoftilius the Conſul, ſucceed- 


_- lng Liciniue, did not perform any 
Thing conbderable ; Perſeus, tho” vicorious, flill dread- 


ing the Arms of the Romans, A1afiniſſa had re- inforced 


Hleſtilius with a Body of Troops. Mar- 


Ann. Rom. 585. cius Fbilippus We e the latter, 
eated by Per- 


might ha ve been eaſily de 
Jobs had not he, ſtruck with groundleſs Fear, retreated 


to Pydna, and left all the 3 open to him. Amilius 
ommander, Son to the il- 
luſtrious Paulus who ſo bravely loſt his Life at the Bat- 


Paulus, a very experienced 


tle of Canne, being now Conſul a ſecond Time, was 


| ſent yy the Macedonian King. 


ow did Z#milius conduct this War? 


A. With great judgment; and he foretold his Soldiers | 


(for fear — ſhould be intimidated) an Eclipſe of the 


Moon, which greatly terrified the Enemy, who were 


Strangers to the natural Cauſe of it. 


Ann. Rom. 586. Both Armies engaging, Perſeus loſt the | 
. Battle; and finding himſelf entirely 
| undone, he abandoned Macedon, and fled into the * | 


* 


„ 


of Samuthrace, (others ſay Crete) where he hoped to find 


a ſecure 4/ylum in the Temple of Caftor and Pollux. But 
Cneus Odavius, Admiral of the Roman Fleet, making 2 
Deſcent in that Iſland, ſeized him, with his Wife, his 
Children, and the Treaſures he had left, and carried hin 


to Emilius's Camp. He had a prodigiouſly magnihcent 


Triumph, (tho? this was oppoſed by his Soldiers, becauſe 


they had got very little Plunder in Macedon) Perſeus 
| Himſelf, and his two Sons, in Sable Habits, - being led in 
| ſolemn State and Magnificence before his Chariot. 


This Prince, and his two Sons, died in Slavery. The 
youngeſt, named Alexander, became ſkilful in the Foiner's 


Art, in turning and writing, and was Clerk to a conſi- 
derable Officer in Rome. Such was the unhappy Deſti- 


ny of the laſt Succeſſor of Alexander the Great. 
Q. Were there not other Triumphs this Year ? 


"4 


/ ; +» 


A. There were two: A naval one, decreed to Cneus ; 
Octavius the Prætor at Sea; and another to L. Anicius. © 
+ This General, after overthrowing Gentius King of the 


Hlyrians, and taking his Wife and Children, had turned 


his Arms againſt the Epirots, who had aſſiſted Perſeus. 


He took 50 of their Cities, all which he abandoned to 


the Plunder of his Soldiers, and fold 1 50, ooo Inhabitants 
for Slaves. Genius, King of the 1llyrians, marched be- 


fore the Chariot of Anicius, in the Triumph decreed 


that General. The ſecond Macedonian War was ended 


in three Years Time; and Amilius, by his: Conqueſts,. 
brought prodigious Sums into the Roman Treaſury. 


2. Did not the Roman Name become much more 
formidable, after the Reduction of Macedon ? 1 


A. Nations and Kings now emulouſly ſtrove to ſue for 
the Protection of that People. Eumenes, King of Per- 


gamus, and Pruſias, King of Bitbynia, were the moſt for- 
ward among theſe. The former was ſuſpected of hav- 
ing favoured Perſeus ſecretly ; and to clear himſelf, bad 
fent his Brother Attalus to Rome, who was going too 
beg the Kingdom for himſelf. Pruſias came in Perſon to 
the City, with Nicomedes his Son, whom he left there, 
in order for his being educated. - Prufias, in imploring 
the Aſſi ſtance of the Romans, employed Expreſhons 
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the meaneſt Adulation, ſuch as calling the Senators his 


tutelar Gods. Learning now. flouriſhed 


| Ann. Rom. 586. much more than ever among the Ro- 5 


. mans, who had greatly improved them- 
ſelves by their Familiarity with the Greeks; and was 


very much encouraged by Scipio (Amilius the Conſul's 


Son, adopted by the Son of Africanus) and by Lelius, 


Bion to him who had formerly done ſignal Service in 


Africa Scipio and Lelius, who boaſted the fineſt Ac- 


compliſhments, were the noble Patrons of Eloquence, 
Poetry, and all the Polite Arts. Under them flouriſhed 


Terence, the famous Comic Poet, bo 
Ann. Rom. 587. writ with vaſt Accuracy, and very much 
Eat improved the Graces of the Roman 
Tongue. The Inhabitants of Reme were now conſider- 
ably increaſed, 312081 free Citizens being ceſſed about 
this Time. For about 18 Years, the Romans were em- 
ployed in leſs important Wars, with the Ligurians, Cor- 
Hans, Dalmatians, Spaniards, and Macedonians, all 
which being like fo many Revolts, did not any way en- 
danger the Roman Commonwealth. 


on what Occaſion did the third PUNIC WAR 
A. Becauſe the Carthaginians (as was 


Ann. Rom. 604. pretended) kept Ships at Sea, contrary 


to the Tenor of Treaties ; and had ta- 


ken up Arms againſt Mafiniſſa, King of Numidia, an 


Ally of the Remans; tho? the real Cauſe was, the Jea- 
louſy and Ambition of that People. Maſiniſſa having 
attacked ſome Nations who were under the Protection of 


the Cartbaginians, theſe made an Inroad into his Terri- 


tories. 'Mafniſſa making Complaints of this at Rome, 


and the Cartbaginian Deputies anſwering them there; 
the Deciſion of the Quyarrel was afterwards removed (by 
_ Appointment of the Senate) to Africa, on which Occa- 


non the Carthaginians were not allowed the leaſt Redreſs. 
This People, ſhocked at the Injuſtice which was done 


them, and fearing future Hoſtilities from Maſiniſſa, they 


began to build Ships, to fortify their Strong- holds, and 
L themſelves in a Condition to ſhew him their 
ntment at a proper Opportunity, Maſiniſſa, grow- 
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7 i ng havghtier every Day, reſolved to ſeize upon a con- 

ſi derable Province belonging to the Carthaginians, who: © 
complaining afreſh to the Senate on that Account, new - 

_ Commiſſioners were appointed, with Portius Cato at their 
Head, to go to Africa, and there ſettle the Diviſions. 
Being arrived, they aſked both Parties whether they 

would ſtand by their Determination, to which Mafonifſe 


*% 


„ F. - 


(as may be ſuppoſed) readily conſented ; but the Car- 
thaginians anſwered, that they would willingly agree ta 


it, provided they ſhould be maintained in the Poſſeſſion 


of their Territories, as limited by Scipio. * 


2. What did the Commiſſioners after this? 


A. They would not make any Deciſion, but returned 


to Rome, where they gave an Account of the State of 
Carthage, its Situation, Fortifications, and Populouſneſs, _ 


all which they exaggerated. Cato eſpecially ſhewed al- 


ways great Warmth on this Occaſion, he, at the Conclu- 
| hon of every Speech made by him in the Senate, crying, 
Delenda eft Carthago, (Carthage muſt be deſtroyed) and 


one Day throwing out of the Lappet of his Robe, in 


the midit of the Senate, ſome African Figs, and the 8e- 
nators admiring their Size and Beauty ; ** Know (ſays 
be) that it is but three Days ſince theſe Figs were 
0 gathered. Such is the Diſtance between the Enemy 


* and us.” The Reaſons Cato gave were, that the Ro- 


man Grandeur would never be fecure unleſs they razed 


Carthage; and that fo long as this City ſhould exiſt, 
Rome would always have a formidable Rival. But Scipis 


 Nafica was of a quite contrary Opinion. Cato and Nafi- 
ca had each of them their Reaſons for 2 as they 
did. Nafica obſerving that the People were roſe to ſuch 
a Height of Iaſolence, as threw them into Exceſſes of 
: every Kind; perceiving that their Proſperity had ſwelled 
them with a Pride which rhe Senate itſelf was not able 
to check; and that their Power was become ſo enor- © 
-mous, that they were able to draw the City, by Force, 
into every mad Deſign they might undertake ; | Nafica, 
I fay, obſerving this, was defirous that they ſhould Kill 
live in Fear of Carthage, in order that this might ſerxve 
as a Curb to reſtrain their audacious Conduct. For it 
was his Opinion, that the Carihaginians were too weak 


to 
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V 
to ſubdue the Roman:; and, at the ſame time, ſo power- 
ful, that it was not for the Intereſt of the Romans to 
conſider them in a contemptible Light. With regard 
to Cato, he thought, that as his Countrymen were be- 
come haughty and inſolent by Succeſs, and plunged into 
Diſſolution of every kind; nothing could be more dan- 
gerous, than for them to have a rival City to whom the 
Komans were. odious; a City that till now had been 
powerful, but was become, by its Misfortunes, more 
wiſe and provident than ever; and therefore that it 
would be beſt to remove the Fears of the Inhabitants 
entitely, with regard to a foreign Power; fince they 
had, within their own Walls, all the Opportunities to 
immerſe themſelves. in Exceſſes of every kind. TE 
Q Did not the Opinion of Cato prevail ? 
A. Yes; and the Romans came to a Reſolution to de- 
ſtroy Carthage ; but in the mean time, thought it would 
not be proper to invade it, till Maſiniſſa ſhould have 
_ weakened it ſtill more by War. Accordingly this Prince 
| levied a ſtrong Army, as did alſo the Cartbaginians, who 
gave the Command of theirs to 4/arubal. They were 
. going to engage, when Scipio happened to arrive at Ha- 
Finiſſa's Camp, upon which both Parties agreeing to 
make him the Arbiter, were ſeemingly reconciled: but 
notwithſtanding this, Guluſſa, Mafiniſſa's eldeſt Son, 
cut to Pieces the greateſt Part of the Cartbaginian 
Forces, with Aſdrubal the General. ty 
9. Did not the Cartbaginians reſent this? . 
A. So far from it, that they ſent Ambaſſadors again 
to Rome, to aſſure the Senate, that they would pay an 
implicit Obedience to the Romans, and be ever depend- 
ent on them. Notwithſtanding this, the latter People 
Kill perſiſted in their Reſolution of deſtroying Cartbage; 
alan accordingly the next Year, as ſoon 
Ann. Rom. 605. as Cenſorinus and Manlius were elected 
| Conſuls, they were ordered to go for 
ca with 150 Gallies, 80,000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe, 
Which filled the Cartbaginians with the utmoſt Dread, 
[(War being proclaimed againſt them) and thereupan 
they again ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome. Theſe told Cen- 
forinus, ** That they were deputed by the Senate of 
: OE = Cp. os * Carthage, 
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& Cartbage, to complain of the Violation of a Peace, 
which had been ſo ſolemnly ſworn, and fo religiouſly 
„ obſerved on their Part; and to offer the Romans an © 
unlimited Submiſſion, provided they might be allow- 
ed a Peace.“ Anſwer was made, That the Senate 
of Rome granted them their Liberty, the Enjoyment 


% of their Laws, all their Territories, and other Poſj- E 


“ ſeſſions, provided that, within 30 Days, they ſhould 
* ſend, as Ho | 
« nians, of the firft Diſtinction, and comply with the 
Orders of the Conſul.” The Cærtbaginians ſubmitted © 
to theſe Conditions, tho? ſo very ſevere, and accord- 
ingly the Hoſtages were ordered to go. But no Specs 
tacle was ever more moving than their Departure. No- 
thing was now heard but Cries, nothing ſeen but Tears, 
and all Places echoed with Groans and Lamentations. 


ſtages to Lilybeum, 300 young Carthagi- 4 


The unhappy Mothers quite bathed in Tears, tore their 


diſhevelled Hair, beat their Breaſts; and as tho' Grief © 
and Deſpair had diſtracted them, they howled in ſuch a 
Manner, as might have moved the moſt ſavage Breaſts to 
Compaſſion. But the Scene was ftil} more mournful, 
when the fatal Moment of their Separation was come; 
when after having accompanied their dear Children to 
the Ship, they bid them a long Farewel, perſuaded _ 
that they ſhould never ſee them more; wept a Flood of 
Tears over them, embraced them with the utmoſt Fond= 


| neſs, claſped them eagerly in their Arms, and could 


not be prevailed upon to part with them, till 
were forced away, which was more grievous than if 
their Bowels were torn aſunder. The Hoſtages were 
carried, firſt to Sicily, and afterwards to Rome; and the 
Conſuls landing at Utica ſoon after, the Carthaginians 
| ſent their Commiſſioners to wait upon them, and know 
their Pleaſure. _ | EN 8 
Q. What followed upon this? | £1580] 
A. The Carthaginian Deputies being come to the Ra- 
man Camp, were told by Cenſorinus, that the People of 
Carthage muſt immediately deliver up all their Arms 
to him, to which they were forced to conſent ; and ac- 
cordingly a Multitude of Waggons loaded with Suits of 
Armour, Darts, Javelins, Engines, &c. were carried » 
, . the 
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ready Compliance, told them, That the Roman Peo- 
were reſolved to raze Carthage ; but that the In- 
. habitants might remove from it, and build another 
« City in their own Donunions, provided it were but 


. <5. xo Miles from the Sea.” The Inftant the Conſul had 


pronounced this fulminating Decree, nothing was heard 
but lamentable Shrieks and Howlings. The Carthagi- 
mians neither knew where they were, nor what they did, 
but rolled themſelves in the Duſt, tearing their Clothes, 
and unable to vent their Grief any otherwiſe, but by 


broken Sighs and deep Groans. Being afterwards a lit- | 
tte recovered, tho' they had neither Men nor Arms, they 


nevertheleſs ſhut their Gates, and reſolved to make a 


: Kout Reſiſtance. The. Conſuls made no great Haſte to 


march againſt Carthage, not ſuſpecting they had Reaſon 


to be under any Apprehenfions from that City, fince it 
was difarmed. The Carthagrinians now appointed as Ge- 
neral (without the Walls) Aſdrubal, who was at the 

Head of 20,000 Men, and with him Phameas General 


of the Horſe 3 and the Command of the Troops, within 


the Walls, was given to another Aſdrubal, Grandſon of 


Mafnifſa. They now ſet about making Arms with in- 
eredible Expedition; the Temples, the Palaces, and 
open Squares were all changed into ſo many Arſenals, 


| where Men and Women worked Day and Night; and 


becauſe Materials were wanting to make Ropes, the 
Women cut off their Hair, and abundantly ſupplied 
their Wants on this Occaſion, © - © 
2. What did Cenſorious and Manlius the Conſuls do. 
VVV 
A. They came before the City, and inveſted it, but 


were repulſed at every Aﬀault. Fhe Carthaginians were 
for ever making the boldeſt Sallies, in order to repulſe 
the Beſiegers, to burn their Engines, and haraſs their 
Foragers. Cenſorinus attacked the City on one Side, and 
Alanis 


on the other. Scipio Amilianus before men- 
tioned, at that Time a Tribune in the Army, ſignalized 
himſelf greatly; and drew the Troops from ſeveral Dan- 
gers, into which their imprudent Leaders had plunged 


them. Scipio won over to the Romans, Phameas, Ge- 


neral. 


| EET, 
neral of the Carthaginian Horſe, About this Time died 
Maſiniſſa King of Numidia, aged go Years, leaving We 
Sons, of whom three only were legitimate, vis. Mi- 
cipſa, Guluſſa, and Maſlanabal, whom he left, with 
his Kingdom under the woman of Scipio. In the 
ſame Year died Cato, at 8c Years of Age; he not living 
to ſee the DeftruQiion of Carthage, which he had ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhed, Manlius the Conſul ſent Scipio to Rome; 
the true Motive of which was, becauſe he eclipled his 
Glory, and had won the Hearts of all the Soldiers. 
2. Who were the next Conſuls? 
A. Spurius Peſtbumiusand Calpurnius | 
 Pifo, The latter arrived in Africa in Aon. Ros 606 
the Beginning of the Spring. Nothing 
remarkable was tranſacted during this Campaign. The 
Romans were even defeated on ſeveral Occaſions, carried 
on the Siege of Carthage but flowly, and the Beſieged 
had recovered their Spirits. Their Treops were-increaſ- 
ed conſiderably, they getting daily new Allies; and they 
even ſent an — s as far as Macedonia, to Andriſcus, 
to exhort him to carry on the War with Vigour againſt 
the Romans; promiſing to aſſiſt him with OY * 


; 1 . 


9. Who was e 


A. An Impoſtor, who aſſumed the Name of Philip, : 


and pretended.to paſs for the Son of Perſeus. He began 
to make an InſurreQtion in Macedonia, Anne 602, under 
the Conſulate of Claudius Marcellus and Valerius Flaccus. 
He was then diſcovered by the Governors of that Pro- 
vince who ſeizing and ſending him to Rome, he was 
there impriſoned till further Orders. However, eſcap- 
ing out of Confhinement, he returned ſecretly to Mace 
donia, where, being favourably received by fame of his 
Adherents, he aſſumed the Title of King. fv laſt, after 
defeating and killing Juvencius the Prætor, he himſelf 
was overthrown and taken by Metellus, and ſentenced: 
to die; having firſt adorned the Triumph of that Con- 
ſul, who, for his reducing Macedonia, was ſurnamed 
Macedbnicus. | 

9. To return to the Series of aur Hiſtory : Were not 


the Romans uneaſy at the little Progreſs made by their 
3 * 2 2 A. Les, 


* 


A. Ves; and being determined to put an End to this 
War, they made choice of Scipio, he being judged moſt 
capable of finiſhing it. The Conſuls being exaſperated 
at this Choice, oppoſed it; and one of them going to 
Nome, to prefide at the Comitia, repreſented there, that 
Scipio had not yet attained the Age (43) required in thoſe 
who were to be choſen Conſuls. However, the Tribunes 
of the People, having no regard to his Remonftrances, 
adhered to Scipio; and declared that his Virtue and Cou- 
rage more than compenſated what was wanting in Age. 
At laft about the Cloſe of this Year, he was appointed 
Conſul, (tho' he had ſued only for the Ædileſhip) with 
all the Prerogatives which a Man inveſted with that Of- 
fice could defire ; infomuch that Livius Druſus his Col- 
league, requiring to have the Lots caft, as uſual, for the 
Provinces, the Senate and People would not allow it. 
Africa was therefore allotted for him for his Province, 
whither he arrived in 607, ö = 
2. What did Scipio upon his Arrival? 5 
A. His firſt Care was to revive the Diſcipline among 
the Troops, which had been entirely neglected, and after 
this he prepared ſeriouſly to carry on the Siege. Soon 
after he took a Diſtrict or Part of the City called Megara, 
and drove the Inhabitants into the Citadel, called 
Byrſa. Then, ſecuring the Iſthmus which led to the 
City, he cut off all Provitions out of the Country, and 


blocked up the Harbour; however the Befieged, with 


wonderful Induſtry, cut a new Paſſage into the Sea by 
which, at certain Times, they could receive Neceſſaries 
from the Army without. During the Winter Quarters 
© - Scipio endeavoured to defeat the 2 Troops with- 
out the City, and in one Engagement flew 70, ooo of 
them. He allo took a Fort called Nepberis, which con- 
tributed very much to the taking of Carthage, as they 
now could not have any Relief from Abroad. Early the 
net Spring, Scipio attacked, at one and the ſame Time, 
the Harbour called Cothon, and the Citadel. He then 


| marched towards the Forum, where was a moſt miſerable. 


Spectacle of ſlaughtered People; for ſome, cut to Pieces 
by the murdering Weapons; others, half killed by the 
Fall of Houſes ;. others, torn Limb from —_— 


| | 2395: }- | 
half buried in the Earth, and trampled on, lay mangled 
in Heaps after a moſt ſhocking Manner. 
2. Did not the Citadel ftill hold out 
A. Yes; but on the ſeventh Day a Company of Men 
appeared, who humbly beſought the Romans to ſpare 
the Lives of all thoſe who ſhould be willing to leave the 
Citadel, which being granted (Deſerters only excepted). 


there came out 50,000 Men and Women, who were ſent 


into the Fields under a ſtrong Guard. The Deſerters, 
who were about goo, finding they could not be allowed 
Quarters, fortified themſelves in the Temple of Æſcula- 

pius, with Aſdrubal, his Wife and two Children. But 
being at laſt preyed upon by Famine, and Aſarubal de- 
firing to ſave his own Life, came down privately to 
Scipio, and. threw himſelf at his Feet. The Roman Ge- 
neral ſhewed him immediately to the Deſerters, who, 
tranſported with Rage and Fury at the Sight, vented 
Millions of Imprecations againſt him, and ſet fre to the 
Temple. As the Flames were ſpreading, Aſdrubal's 
Wife, dreſſing herſelf as ſplendidly as poſſible, and plac- 


ing herſelf, with her two Children, in Sight of Scipio, 


ſpoke as follows, with a loud Voice: I call not dowẽõon 
« Curſes upon thy Head, O Roman, for thou only takeſt 
* the Privilege allowed thee by the Laws of War, But 
«© may the Gods of Carthage, and thou in Concert with 
* them, punith, according to his Deſerts, the ' falſe 
„ Wretch who has betrayed his Country, his Gods, 
* .his Wife, and his Children!“ Then addreſſing 4, 
drubal ; Perfidious Wretch ; thou baſeſt of Creatures! 
This Fire will preſently conſume both me and my 
« Children: But as to Thee, go; adorn the gay Tri- 
% umph of the Conqueror; and ſuffer, in the Sight of 


1 Rome, the Tortures thou ſo juſtly deſerveſt!“ She 


had no ſooner ſpoke theſe Words, but ſnatching up her 
Children, ſhe cut their Throats, threw them into the 
Flames, afterwards ruſhed into them herſelf, and was 

followed by all the Deferters. EE. 
Q. When was Carthage deſtroyed? _ Sig 
A. The Year of Rome 607 or 608, and 708 Years after 
the firſt building of it. It contained a numberleſs Multi- 
tude of Inhabitants; and was ſo large, being 24 Miles in 
| Ws Compaſs, 
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Compaſs, that the burning of it continued 17 Days toge- 

ther. Scipio, when he ſaw this famous City (the mighty 

Rival of Rome) in Aſhes, could not refuſe Tears to its 


Y 1 unhappy Fate. He gave the Plunder of Cartbage (the 


Sold, the Silver, the Statues, and other Offerings of the 
— Temples excepted) to his Soldiers for ſome Days, and 
afterwards beſtowed many military Honours on them. 
When the News of the taking of this City was brought 
to Rome, the People abandoned themſelves to the moſt 


immoderate Tranſports of Joy. All Ranks and Degrees 


of Men emulouſly ſtrove who ſhould ſhew the greateft 
Gratitude towards the Gods; and the Citigens were, for 
many Days, employed wholly in ſolemn Sacrifices, in 
public Prayers, in Sports and Spectacles. The Senate 
deputed ſome of their own Members to Carthage, who, 

in Conjunction with Scipio, were ordered to diſpoſe and 
ſettle all Things relating to the Country. Theſe com- 
manded, that Carthage ſhould be entirely razed ; and, 
to prevent its being rebuilt, they denounced heavy Im- 

ecations on any Perſon who ſhould make any ſuch 


++ 28 Attempt. All the Cities which aſſiſted in this War 


were ordered to be demoliſhed, and the Lands given 
to ſuch as were Friends and Allies of the Romans; and 
the reſt of the Towns were to become Tributaries, and 
be governed annually by a Prætor; all the Priſoners, 
ſome of the principal excepted, were fold. After Mat- 
ters were thus adjuſted,) Scipio returned to Rome, where 
he made his Entry in Triumph. So magnificent a one- 
Had never been es before, the whole-exhibiting no- 
thing but Statues ; rare invaluable Pictures, and other 
Curioſities, which the Carthaginians had, for many 

Years, been collecting in other Countries; not to men- 
tion the Money that was brought into the public Trea- 
| fury, which amounted to immenſe Sums. Scipio, to 
whoſe Wiſdom and Valour the Deſtruction of Carthage 
was owing, was honoured with the ſame Surname as 
his Grandfather, and called the younger Scipio Africa- 
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THY did the Romans proclaim War againſt | 
the Corinthians? 
A. Recent they had affronted the Roman Ambaſſadors, 
ſent to diſſolve the Confederacy, and to leave the Cities 
to the Government of their own peculiar Laws z and had 
engaged the Achaians to join with them. Corinth was 
one of the fineſt and moſt powerful Cities in Greece. The 
chief Promoter of this War was Critolaus, who was over- 
thrown by Mete/lus. Memmius or Mummius the Conſul 
ſucceeding him in his. Province, defeated the Achaian 
General, and afterward entering Corinth, 
| razed it ; becauſe the Reman Ambaiſa- Ann, Rom. 608; · 
dora had been affronted in that City. | 
Mummius carried all the rich Spoils he had taken in 
Corinth to Rome, which he entered in Triumph, and was 


ſurnamed Achaicus ; becauſe he reduced thole Parts, and 


all Greece, with Epirus, into the Form of a Province, 
called afterwards by the general Name of Acbaia. 
©. What was doing in Spain ? _ | 
A. Viriatus, a Shepherd, who made himſelf ape 
| of a Band of Robbers, and afterwards became General. - 
of a numerous Party of Men like himſelf, ſtirred up ſo 
many Nations in Spain to rebel, that the Romans were 
in danger of being diſpoſſeſſed of that Country ; Viriatus 
having reduced ©, Fabius, the Brother of the younger 
Scipio, to ſuch Extremities, that he was forced to accept 
of Peace upon equal Terms. Cæpio, who was Conſul. 
the ſucceeding Year, refuſed to ſtand to thoſeConditions, 
and thereupon continued the War. This 
Conſul having bribed three of Viriatus's Ann. Rem. 621 
F lends, they murdered him in bis | 
| | gle ep, ; 
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sleep, a Circumſtance that brought great Odium o 


Ci; and, at the ſame Time, reflected no little Ho- 
nour on Viriatus, as it ſhewed that he muſt neceſſarily 
have been very formidable to the Romans. 
+ ©. When did the Numantine War break out? 
A. The Year of Rome 612. After Viriatus's Death, 


the War was carried on with greater Vigour than ever 


in Spain. The Inhabitants of Segeda, a conſiderable City 
of Celtiberia, having fled from the Romans, put them- 
ſelves under the Protection of the Numantines. Theſe 


ſent a Deputation to Metellus, to beſeech him to extend : 


his Clemency towards them, they being their Relations 
and Allies; but the Proconſul diſiegarding their Intrea- 


.ties, commanded them to ſurrender up thoſe Rebels. 
The Numantines looking upon this Order as too-ſevere, 
would not obey it, and prepared for a vigorous Reſift- * 


ance. And accordingly Numantia, which ſtood on a Hill 


5 between two Rivers, and was unforti- 
Ann. Rom. 612. fied with Towers or Ramparts, was in- 


veſted by Metellus. Metellus not mak- 
ing any Progreſs inthe Siege, Quintius 


Ha. Rom. 613. Pompeius was ſent next Year in his 
85 | room; and concluded a Treaty with 


them on Conditions no ways honourable to the Romans. 
In the Year 615, the Peaple of Rome, diſapproving of 


the Peace concluded with the Numantines, ſent Pompilius 
Lenas the Conſul againſt them, who was repulſed ſeve- 
ral times, and ſuſtained great Loſſes; notwithſtanding” 
which he was continued in the Command the following 


Year. Being ſtill more unſucceſsful than before, Manci- 
nus was ſent in his room. This Conſul was defeated in 
four Engagements, particularly in the laſt ; the Numan- 
tines then ſeizing his Camp, afterward attacked him in a 
narrow Paſſage, where they fought with the greateſt Ad- 
vantage, and made him ſubmit-to a moſt ignominious 
Peace. However, the Senate refuſed to ratify it, and 
were ſo much exaſperated againſt Mancinus, that after 


ſtripping him quite naked, and tying his Hands behind 


him, they ſent him to the Enemy, in order that they 


might revenge themſelves on him for their breaking 


the ignominious Peace he had concluded, But the Be- 


ſieged 
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Purpoſe 


expiate the Violation of the public 
of one Perſon only. 


2. Who ſucceeded Mancini 8. £5 © 
A. Amilius Lepidus, who, to make the fwifter Pro- 
greſs, ſent for Brutus the Pretor. Theſe. contentin 


aith * the Blood ; 


| themſelves with blocking Numantia, laid waſte the open 
Country, and inveſted Palantia ; but were obliged to 


raiſe the Siege, after ſuſtaining, many Loſſes. The Se- 


nate being informed of their ill Conduct, removed them 


from the Command, and appointed Ca/purnius Piſo to 
continue the War; but this Conſul having a ftill more 
daſtard Soul than any of them, did not dare ſo much as 


to appear before Numantia. At Jaſt, the Senate and 
People of Rome, exaſperated at the perpetual Affronts 


their Generals met with before that City, reſolved to 
create as Conſul, a Perſon whoſe Talents and Abilities 
might promiſe them Succeſs againſt Vumantia. Fe or this 
"4 Scipio, who had deſtroyed Car- | | 
thage, was choſen. Accordingly he ſet . Ann. Rom, 619. 


out for Spain, and being arrived there 
bis firſt Care was, toreſtore Diſcipline, the want of which 
lad been the Cauſe of all the ill Succeſs the Romans had 
bitherto met with; but coming to engage, he found the 


Valour of the lohabitants ſo extraordinary, that he re- 


ſolved to fight no more in that Manner, but lay cloſe 


Siege to Numantia ; which he did with all poſſible Dili- 
gence. The Beſieged made all the Reſiſtance that could 


de expected from a Set of Intrepid Men who were 
brought to Deſpair, but were at laſt | 
| overpowered, and their City razed, 15 Ann. "Rows 622. 
Months after Scipio's Arrival in Spain. ö 


In what manner did thoſe brave Citizens end their 


by Lived 


A. Being preyed upon by Famine, and finding that 


Scipio would not allow them any other Terins than the 


ſurrendering at Diſcretion, they were ſeized with ſuch De 


ſpair, that, to prevent their 1 the Hands of 
the Romans, they murdered their 


and burnt them with their moſt precious Effects; after 
which * either laid violent Hands on themſelves, or 


ives and Children, 


: ruſhed 
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_ overpowered them on many Occaſions. Scipio, beſides 
the Surname Africanus, which he had before, was now 
called alſo Numantinus. All Spain, which not long be- 
fore bad been divided into the Provincesof Terraconenſis, 


Boetica, and Luſitanica, were now ſubjected more than 


ever. At this time lived Lucilius, the firſt famous Sa- 
tiriſt that Rome produced. The Slaves revolted this 
Year in Sicily, but were ſoon ſubdued. W 
2. Did not the Romans degenerate very much? 
A. After the Ruin of Carthage, of Corinth; and Nu- 
mantia, Rome, tho' ſtill jealous of preſerving its Power 
and Glory without Doors, was yet greatly changed with 
regard to its Citizens: Thoſe Citizens, who had former- 
_ Iy diſcovered a Spirit, which no Difficulty could fur- 


mount; which was far from finking at the Sight of Dan- 

ger and Fatigue; and had ſo often braved Death in the 

moſt frightful Shapes; thoſe very Romans yielded them- 
ſelves up an inglorjous Prey to Eaſe and Aﬀuence ; and 


*twas from this fatal Degeneracy that Rome met with its 
Deſtruction in its Happineſs, and its Ruin in its Gran- 
deur. The Deſire of accumulating Wealth, which was 
afterwards the moſt prevailing Paſſion, began firſt to diſ- 
cover itſelf ; afterwards aroſe an Ambition and Thirſt 
after Dignities and Honours, and both of them united, 
were the Sources of all their Misfortunes. Avarice ſoon 
baniſhed Plain-dealing, Juſtice, Probity, and all the 
ſocial Virtues ; and made way for Pride, Cruelty, the 


Contempt of the Gods, and a mercenary Proftitution of 


all Things. Ambition taught them the Arts of Trea- 
chery and Diſſimulation, and the inſidious employing of 


hoſe Vices took root inſenſibly, and were ſometimes 
'- puniſhed ; but when, like a peſtilential Diſtemper, they 

2 diffuſed their Venom in all Places, there was a new 
Face of Things in the City; and that Government, once 
ſo famous 1 gunfi and j uſtice, degenerated e | 


, 
4 - 


ruſhed into the midſt of the Romens, and were cut to 
Pieces, ſcarce a Man being left to adorn the General's 
Triumph. This famous City, fituated-in Gallæcia, had 
for 14 Years together, (nine of which they were beſieg- 
ed) withitood 40,000 Romans with only 4000 Men, and 


od or bad Expedients to attain their ſeveral Ends. 
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and Oppreſſion. For tho the Romans, after this Period; 
ſubdued: many powerful Nations; tho Learning and the 


- polite Arts were increaſing daily, and they atchieved 


mighty Conqueſts Abroad; yet their Glory was ſullied 
at Home by inglorious Factions, Jealouſies, and Feuds; 
which were ſometimes carried to that Height, that th 
even cut one another's Throats ; the firſt remarkable In- 
ſtance whereof was that of Tiberius Gracebus. This 
Man, being Grandſon, by the Mother's fide, to the elder 
Scipio Africanus, and of a reſtleſs Diſpoſition, had been 
concerned in the diſhonourable Treaty concluded by 
Mancinus in Spain; and being reflected upon on this ac- 
count by the Senate, he ſtrove to make himſelf popular, 
by reſtraining the unjuſt Oppreſſions, which increaſed 
daily, of the Patricians. It was a Cuſtom among the 
| Romans, to divide the Lands taken from the Enemy 
among their own Citizens, if arable ; if not, they let 
them out by the Cenſors, to the Italians or ordinary 
Romans. But Corruption increaſing daily, the poor Pea- 
ſants were diſpoſſeſſed of their Lands by the Rich; 
whereby the Public was defrauded of its Revenues, 
and the Poor of their Subſiſtence. | 


2. Did not Gracchus endeavour to reform theſe 
Abuſes ? . a „ 
A. Being elected Tribune, he preferred a Law, forbid- 
ding any Perſon to poſſeſs above 500 Acres of the pub- 
lic 1. and commanded the reſt to be divided amon 
the Poor. To prevent any Man from enlarging his Por- 
tion or Diviſion by Purchaſe, three Men were appointed 
annually, to judge what Lands were public and what 
private; all which Proceedings diſguſted the Patricians 
very much; becauſe they, by this Law, would be 
obliged to give up a conſiderable Part of their Eſtates; . 
and for this Reaſon they inſinuated to the People, that 
the only Deſign of Gracchus, in introducing the Law 
| above-mentioned, was, to perplex the State, and bri 
all Things into Confuſion. However, Gracchus triumph- 
ed over the Oppoſition that was made to him, by his 
eloquent and artful Speeches; and ſtill endeavouting to 
get the Agrarian Law preferred, he was oppoſed by 
Octavius, one of his Colleagues; and for that Reaſon 


obliged 
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- . obliped the latter to quit his Office; after which he ap- 
' . pointed Mummius, a Friend of his, to ſucceed him. This | 
' unprecedented Action diſguited many of Gracchus's Ad- 
. -  herents; upon which, to ingratiate himſelf ſtill more 
with the People, he offered to prefer a Law for diſtribut- * 
ing the Money of Attalus, King of Pergamus, which 1 
had lately left, together with his Kingdom, to the -—- 
People of Rome. The Senate oppoſed this Deſign, and 
- commanded Mutius Scevoela, the Conſul, to defend the 
Commonwealth by Force of Arms ; which he refuſing, - 
| Scipio Naſfica, then Pontifex Maximus, and Gracchus's 
Kinſman, a Perſon of great Merit, and a ſincere Lover of 
the Commonwealth, went to the Capitol whither Grac- 
ebus had withdrawn himſelf; crying aloud to all thoſe 
who had the Welfare of their Country at Heart, to fol- 
low him. At theſe Words, the Senators, the principal 
Patric ians, and the greateſt Part of the Roman Knights, 
with ſuch of the People( armed with Clubs, Staves, We.) 
as had not joined in the Inſurrection, ruſhed upon Grac- 
cus, whilſt he was making a Speech in order to get 
himſelf elected Tribune the next Year ; and, with a 
Piece of a Seat, beat out his Brains; 300 of his Fol- 
lowers being killed at the ſame Time. This was the firſt 
Sedition, 3 the Expulſion of the Kings, that ended 
with the Effuſion of Blood. After the fatal End of 
- Gracchus, there was not one Tribune found, either diſ- 
 _ intereſted or generous enough to undertake publicly 
the Defenceof the Oppreſſed. Avarice, Self- intereſt, a 
= *Defire of riſing in the World by the Favour of the 
- Great, had ſucceeded that noble Regard which the Ro- 
mam once had for their Country. Pride and Luxury were 
now every where ſeen, inſtead of that noble Diſintereſt- 
| edneſs, and that Love for their Country, to which the 
" Romans owed their Grandeur and Power. 
Did not a War break out on occaſion of Attaluss 
Kingdom of Pergamus in Aas? 5 i 
A. Yes. This Monarch, as was obſerved before, had, 


by his laſt Will, made the Reman people his Heirs. 
But after his Death, Ari/fonicus, his MS ayer ng = 
ſeized on the Kingdom as his Right. The Romans ſent 
: z Hy | : BT | | | againſt SERA 


” 


. i 45 ) 
_ apainſt kim Licinius Craſſus the Conſul, Foe 
Ag re Monarehs aſſiſted with a Ann. Rom. 623. 


1 Multitude of Troops, and nevertheleſs” 


Craſſus was defeated and flain. His Head was after- 
wards preſented to Ariffonicus. Perpenna the Conſul ſuc- 
ceeding Licinius Craſſus, engaged Ariſtonicus, who being 
vanquiſhed, led toStratonice. Perpenna inveſted that City, 
and ſtarvimg it, and forcing Ariſtonicus to | 
2 was ſent to Rome; but the Ann. Rom. 624 
Conſul died at Pergamus. The following | 
Veat Aquilius the Conſul ended the Ann. Rom. 625. 
War of Afia'; and led Ariſtonicus in | 
TFriumph, cho“ he had been taken by Licinius Craſſus. 
_ Ariflonicus was afterwards ſtrangled in Priſon by Com- 
mand of the Senate, A [uftrum being performed, 
30 be free Citizens were ceſſed. Notwithſtanding the 
eat Precautions which were taken to hinder Cartha 
rom ever being rebuilt, in leſs than twenty-five Years 
after the Deſtruction of it, and even in Scipio's Life-time, 
Caius (younger Brother to Tiberius Gracchus) to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the People, undertook to found it 
anew, and conducted thither - a Colo- - 
2 6000 Citizens for that Purpoſe. Ann. Rom. 63 1. 
he Senate hearing, that the Work- 
men Rad been terrified by many unlucky Omens, at the 
Time they were tracing the Limits, and laying the 
Foundations of the new City, would have ſuſpended 
the Attempt ; but the Tribune, not being over-ſcru- 
pulous in religious Matters, carried on the Work, and 
finiſhed it in a few Days. This was the firſt Colony 
that ever was ſent out of Iny. 


9. What other AQions are related of Caius Gracchus 22 


above-mentioned oa 
A. Being appointed one of the Triumviri for divjdio 


the Lands, he, with his two Colleagues, undertook the * 


Patronage of the Law enacted by his Brother Tiberius : 
| Gracchus, As he exerted himſelf with great Vigour on. 


this Occaſi ion, ſuch Perplexity and Conſuſion aroſe about 


the Diviſions, Computations, and Removals, that the 
Italians, finding themſelves treated with great Severity, 
1 themſelves under the ar of Scipio. All he 
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did was, to move in the Senate, that the Triumvirs . 
might be diveſted of the (executive Power, and this 


. be lodged in ſome others; and accordingly. it was con- 


ferred on Sempronius Tuditanus the Conſul, who ſoon re- 
ſigned it. The People were now highly exaſperated at 
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Scipio; they conſidered him as an Ingrate, and a Favour- *' 


er of the Italians more than themſelyes; which diſadvan- 
tageous Opinion of him was heightened by his approving, 
of Gracchus's Death, and his cenſuring the Populace for 


5 | being diſſatished at It. | But. ſo unhappy was Scipio, that 


one Morning he was found dead in his Bed; Sempronia, 


- his Wife, and Cornelia, his Mother-in-law, Who was 
Mother of the Gracchi, being ſuſpeQed of having poi- 
ſoned him. He was then about 57 Years of Age. Scipio 
poſſeſſed all the exalted Qualities both of the Sword and 
oi The whole Tenor of his Life, whether with te- 
gard fo his Actions, his thoughts, or Words, was con- 
ſpicuous for its great Beauty and Regularity. No Man 


| = could blend more happily Repoſe and AQion, nor em- 
ploy his Leiſure with greater Delicacy and Taſte: So 


that he was divided between Arms and Books, between 
the military Labours of the Camp, and the peaceful Bu- 
ſineſs of the Cabinet; where he either exerciſed his, 


Body in Toils of War, or his Mind in the Study of ze 83 


Sciences; by which he ſhewed, that nothing does greater 
Honour to a Perſon of Diſtinction, of what Quelity. or 
Profeſſion ſoever, than the adorning his Soul with 
Knowledge. Twas commonly reported that Scipio, in 
Conjunction with Lælius, aſſiſted Terence in the writing 
of his Comedies. The ſtrict Union that was between 
- Scipio and Polybius, gave the finiſhing Stroke to the ex- 
alted Qualities, which, by the Superiority of his Genius 
and Diſpoſition, and the Excellency of his Education, 
were the Subject of Admiration. Scipio never gave into 
the faſhionable Debaucheries and riotous Exceſſes, into 
which the young People at Rome ſo wantonly immerſed 


themſelves. But he was ſufficiently compenſated for this 


- 'Self-denial of all deſtructive Pleaſures, by the vigorous _ 

Health he ever enjoyed; and which enabled him to taſte = 

© Pleaſures of a much purer and more exalted Kind, and 
1 me: FFV 3 
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Glory round him. 
2: Are not ſo. ne other lacidents W of cis 


| Gracchus s 211 * 


A. Being elected Tribune; hs fonnd an Opportuaity 


do ſhew the great Enmity he bore the Senate. He pte - 


ferred ſeveral Laws, and one, among the reſt, for divid-' 


| Ing the public Corn to every Man monthly... Aftet- 
vwards procuring himſelftd be continued in the Fribune-" 

| ſhip another Year, he made a very ſtrict Enquiry iato the 
late Corruptiaons of the Senators, ſuch as their taking 
Bribes, Oc. and found Means to transfer the Power of 
Judging corrupt Magiſtrates from them to the Eguites ot 
Knights, which roduced a remarkable Change in the 
Government. Theſe Knights, who had been inſtituted 


by Romulus, bad no particular Authority, Rank, or Or- 


der, till the Law enacted by Gracchus, which transferred 


this Kind of Judgments. to them. The Roman. Citizens 


| were: hereby made to conſiſt of three Orders, vis. the 


Senatorian, the Equeſtrian, and Plebeian. However, the 


great Power of theſe Knights grew exttemely prejudi- 


cial to the State, till, at laſt, their Authority was lef- 


ſened. As for Citus Gracchus, he ingratiated himſelf 


more and more with the Commons, by making other 


new Laws in their Favour z but being ftuſttated in one 


of his Attempts, he went to Africa, ' with Flaccus his 


_ Colleague, in order to plant a Colony where Carthage 


ſtood, as was obferved above. Being returned to Rome, 
he put up, a third Time, for the T'ribuneſhip, but loft - 


it. And now many of his Laws were annulled, Opimius, 
who was Conſul at this Time, being his protefſed Ene- 


my, and endeavouting to find ſome plauſible · Pretence 8 
to put him to Death. 


2. Did Opimius ſucceed in his Deſign 2. 
A. Caius Gracchus now reſolved to raiſe Forces, and 


thereupon withdrew to the Capitol with ſeveral of his 
Friends, who were privately armed, where they killed 


one Antilius, a Lidtor. This Murcer made a great noiſe, 


when the Senate inveſting Opimius with an extraordi- 
nary power, and the Knights appearing in Arms, Cars 
and all his Friends retized to the Aventine Hill, and 


» 2 | - there 
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- there ſottiſſed thetnſeltes. As Caius was going out of 


his Houſe, bis Wife ran to him; when claſping him 


ia het Arnis;abd ſhedding a Flood of Tears, ſhe ſpoke | 
thus: © Deareſt Caius, whither art thou going, and why | 


doſt thou leave thy Houſe ſoearly? Doſt thou not know - 
that the Ruffans who murdered thy Brother, are pre- 


__ © paring: Thee the ſame unhappy Fate; and that thy 


„only Defenders. are & vile Populace, who will baſely 
« abandon: Thee at the leaſt Danger? Remember that 


Rame is nolonger what it was; for Virtue is baniſned 


from thence, and Power gives Law to all Things. 


And how canſt thou confide in the Authority of the 


« Laws, or even in the Juſtice of the Gods; thoſe blind 


t impotent Gods who permitted thy Brother Tiberius 


“to be aſſaſſinatẽd ? But now the Conſul.prefſed hard 


upon Caius, and a Proclamation was publiſhed, offering 
to any Perſon who, ſhould; bring his Head, the Weight 


of it in. Gold. Caius now flew: to a Grove conſecrated 
to the Furies, on che other Side the Tiber; but believ- 
ing it not poſſible for him to eſcape thoſe who were in 


586 Search of him, he prevailed with Philocrates, his faith- 
ful Slave, to kill him; after which Pbilocrates mur- 
deted himſelf on the Body of bis Maſter. One Septi- 


muleius, finding Caius's Body, cut off 


35S Ann. Rom. 63 1. the Head, and filling it with Lead, car- 


tried it to Opimins, by whoſe Severity no 


loeſs than 3000Mutineers were put to Death. TheGracchi | 


had introduced: ſo great a Change in the State; and the 
public Tranquillity was ſo much diſturbed, eſpecially by 


the Diſurtion of Patrons and Clients, that the Frame of 2 


the Roman Republic became very much unſettled, and 
more expoſed to Revolutions than ever; and tho' the 
Gracchi might have no other View than a Reformation, 
there yet was but too much Reaſon to fear, that De- 
ſtruction would enſue from ſuch Commotions in a State 
that was ſo much depraved by the Affluence of its 
Wealth, and the Greatneſs of its Power. However, 


the inteſtine Feuds were quieted for the preſent by the 


Death of the younger Gracchus; after which the Law 
relating to the Diviſion of Lands was annulled, 
What lacidents happened during this Interval? 


: 4. An 
Ws 55 


: 43 : 1 te 
| or tr og were redacted ba, Au- rk! Rebe 650 . 
relius. About this Ara; Africa was trunk 
bled with a dreadful Peſtilence, which deſtroyed num- 


berleſs Multitudes of Men, Cattle, and Pow]; octalioned 


by an inciedible Number of Locuſts, "which ſpreading 

over the whole Country, and deſtroying the Corn, F ruits, 

and even Trees, were at laſt carried by the Wind ! into 

the Mediterranean; and puttifying there, infected the Air | 

after a ſurpriſing Manner.” Metellus te 

Conſul, ſubdued the Iſlands Baleares, Ann. Rom. 63 5. 

now called Majorca and Minorca, and 

ſuppreſſed the Pirates who uſed to take Harbour in them. 
2. Who were the Allobroges ? * | 


A. A People living about the Countite? now called £3 


Dauphint in France and Savoy. Fulvius, one of the Ac- 
complices of C. Gracchus, and who was killed in the 
Sedition with him, had begun this War in 629, when 
he was Conſul; and it was ended in 633, by ' Fobths | 
Maximus(Grandſon to Paulus #milius, and adopted into 
the Fabian Family) whilſt Opimius, his Colleague, was 
employed in quelling the Inſurrection raiſed by C. Grat- 
 ebus. Caſſius Longinus and Domitius Calwinus being Con- 
ſuls in 630, the former croſſed the Alps, in order to ſue- 

cour the People of Marſeilles, Allies of the Romans ; and 
vanquiſhed the Salii, by whom the Marſeillians had been 
invaded, and which gave Rife to the War of the Allo- 
Groges. The Salii renewing their Hoſtilities, Catus Sex- 
5 a at the Head of a mighty Army. likewiſe paſſed the 
. Alps; defeated that people; and, in order to make a 

Settlement in this Part of Gaul, laid the Foundations 
of the City of Aix, calling it Aguæ Sextiæ, from his owt 
Na me; planted a Colony there of 6000 Inhabitants, 
and built a Fortreſs for the Security of all ſuch Romane 
as ſhould go into Gaul. After this Q. Fabius Maximus - 
above-mentioned, overthrew Bituitus, King of the Hr- 
ver ni, or People of Auvergne in France; took him Pri. 

ſoner, with Cogentiatus his Son, after killing 120,000 
of his Men. This bloody Battle was fought near the 
Banks of the Rhone ; and Fabius Maximus, at his Re- 
turn to n was honoured with a Triumph, and ſur- 
| | H 3 | | named 
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named A/lebrogicus; about which Time Gallia Narbe- 
nenſis being made a Roman Province, a Colony was ſemt 
thither in 835 In 640, the Scordiſci, a fort of Gauls, 
Who came originally from Thrace, defeated the Roman 
Atmy under Cato the Conſul ; but were afterwards re- 
pulſed back into their own Country. About this Pe- 
 Tiod the Romans were engaged in few Wars. 
1.9, What are the moſt memorable Incidents relating 
to the Jugurthine War? B 
A. Ma ſiniſſa, King of Numidia, 22 three legiti- 
mate Sons, Mic ipſa, Culuſſa, and Manaſtabal, had ordered 
by his laſt Will (as was before obſerved) that his Domi- 
nions ſhould be divided among them by Scipio, which 
he did accordingly with the greateſt Juſtice. Micip/a, 
after the Death of his two Brothers, got the ſole Poſſeſ- 
on of the Kingdom of Numidia, and had two Sons 
called Adberbal and Hiempſal. Manaſtaba had alſo left 
a Son called Jugurtha, whom a Concubine had brought 
him. This young Prince poſſeſſed feveral eminent Qua- 
Vries which rendered him the Darling of the Numidians. 
He, tho} finely ſhaped, and very handſome, and Maſter 
of the moſt dilicate Wit and ſolid Judgment, did not 
daeyote himſelf, as young Men; commonly do, to a Life 

of Luxury and Pleaſure. He uſed to exerciſe himſelf 
vith young Noblemen of his own Age, in running, rid> 

ing, hurling. the Javelin z and, tho? he ſurpaſſed all his 
Fellow Sportſmen, there was not one of them but loved 
him. To finiſh his Character, he excelled in all Things, 
and ſpoke very little of himſelf.. 80 conſpicuous an 
= Afemblage of fine Talents and Perfections, began ww 
. excite the Jealouſy of Micipſa, and there fore he reſolved 
= to uin him. For this Purpoſe he gave Juguriba the 
| Command of the Forces which he ſent to the Aſſiſtance 


2 * 


24... of the Romans, who, at that Time, 
Ann. Rom. 62 1. were beſieging Numantia, under the 


Conduct of Scipio Knowing that 
4 ras animated with the moſt heroic Bravery, 

e Hattered himſelf, that he probably would ruſh upon 
Danger, and loſe his Life. However, he was miſtaken. 
This young Prince joined to an undaunted Courage the 
utmoſt Cajmneſs of Mind, and behaved himſelf fo well 


= 


„„ 
5 10 this Campaign chat he won the Eſteem 400 Priend- 
ſhip of the whole Army; inſomuch that Sci ja, after the 
taking of Numantia, ſent him back to his Uncle wich | 
Letters filled with the higheft Encomiums. | 
What did Micigſa upon this? | 
A. Pleaſed with the great Character that was given of 
. his Nepdew, he changed his Behaviour towards him, 
and relolved, if poſſible, to win his Affection by Kind- 
neſs. Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his laſt 
Will, made him Joint-heir with his two Sons. How- 
ever, Micipfa was no ſooner expired, but Tugurtha 
ſhewed plainly, that Politicians do not rank Gratitude | 
in the; Number of their Virtues. Ambition and Intereſt 
prompt him to turn againſt the Family of Micip/a, a 
Power with which he had been inveſted upon no other 
Account but to protect it. Numidia was now divided 
into three Principalities ; and there were ſeen in the 
ſaine Kingdom, and as it were on the ſame Throne, three 
Soveteigns, independent one on the other, tho? all three 
were dependent on, and under the Protection of the 
Romans. Juguriba, aſpit ing to be fole Monarch of Nu- 


.  midia,' reſolved to deſtroy the two young Princes: For 


this Purpoſe, laying. Snares for Hiempſal, he got him 
- murdered, and this was the firſt Victim he facrificed to 
his Ambition. Adberbel, terrified at the wicked Deed, 
fled with the utmoſt Precipitation into his own Pro- 
vince; and, tho” not of a warlike Diſpoſition, he never- 
 thieleſs took up Arins, as well to ſecure himſelf againſt 
the Enterprizes of the Murderer, as to revenge his Bro- 
'ther's Death. Tugurtha allo raiſes Forces, and the whole 
Nation joins in this Civil War. The greateſt Part of 
the Numidian Noblemen declare for 4dberbal; but the 
beſt Soldiers and chief Officers are for Fugurtha. A Bar- 
tle is ſoon fought ; Adberbal is defeated, and the major 
Part of his Forces, after his Overthrow, go over to the 
Enemy; and the Gates of the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes are 
opened to the Victors. Adberbal, to ſave his Life, is 
forced to diſguiſe himſelf; and, after wandering for 
ſome time, in a forlorn Condition, in his own Domi- 
nions, he at laſt gets to Rome, rs __ lmpiores the 
Protection of the Senate. 3 
4: | 2 What. | 
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this Action? 
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2 What was the Conſequence of this? 


A. Juguriba was not very uneaſy at it, knowing that 


# * 


Money was all- powerful in Rome ; and, therefore he ſent 
3 Ambaſſadors thither, with | Ordexs for 


Aen. Rem. 641. them to bribe the principal, Senators, 


 berbal to die in the moſt cruel Torments. | 


Ho did the People of Rome receive the News of 


— 


A. It made a different Impreſſion upon their Minde. 


| The moſt equitable Senators were of Opinion, that it 


would not be proper to allow Juguriba Time toe ſtabliſſi 
himſelf on the Throne, fince * would afterwards be 


# formicable even to the Romans. But others, who had 
been bribed by Fugurtha, ſaid, that it would be better 


to 


5 6153 1 

- to continue, with "El Prince, the Alliance they had hi ; 
therto maintained with the Numidians, than to be 
in a freſh War, which muſt neceffarily be attended wit 
fatal Conſequences ; Jugur the being a ſecond Hannibal, 


and the Romans at War with the Cimbri and Teutones, 8 


On this Occaſion C. Memmus, who had been newly elect- 
ed Tribune of the People, whoſe greateſt Defireqvas to 
curb the Authority of the Nobility, made the, following 
Speech: © Integrity is quite baniſhed from the Senate, 
1 "and Juſtice is ſeen no more in it, Money, is the * 
4 rant of Rome, and the People have but too Rrongly 
experienced, that 'tis the only Deity of the Nobles. 
«© Theſe traffic publicly their Faith 55 Honour. The 
Glory and Intereſt of the State are now become venal. 
© The Majeſty of the Empire has been betrayed ; 'the 
. Republic has been ſold, both in the Jing and. in 
Nome itſelf. Opimius, the Murderer of 47. and of 
<7 ooo Citizens with him; - that TV rant of his Coun- 
try, whoſe Hands ate ſtill red with the "Blood of the 
— People and their Tribunes, has filled them with the 
Gold and Silver of the treacherous Tuguriha. Per- 
4 haps Calpurnius and- Scaurus are not more innocent. 
« We are told that the Numidians have given themſelyes 
up to the Commonwealth; that they ha e.ſurrende f 
their Strong- holds, their Fore es, and Elephants. 
« clear up. the Truth of this. Let Fu 95 be 10 
„for to Rome. If he has really ſubrnitted hip ſe 72 
you, he will obey your Orders; but in caſe he 18 
I fuſes to pay Obedience t6 them, you then will-jud 12 
e that what is called a Treaty, i is but a mere Collaſi on 
I between that Crafty. Prince, and your Generals 15 


40 Treaty, that will have produced, with. . Telpe$ = 


«him, only an Impunity for his- Crimes; AN 
«able ' Wealth for thoſe be had” ese OI 
bas 22 40 execute the Orders f the Senate; and eternal 

nfamy with regard to the Commanwealth, 9 
lde after this, Opimius was baniſhed b ſolemn 
| Decree, and the Senators, immediately 1 one of 
the Conſuls to croſs into Africa, at the Head, of A 
powerful Army. 

27 What did Fugurtha Shes he was informed of this? 

Hs: A. He 


. 
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| At be placed 10 bigbel 
e Va, whatever might be the Conſequence. Accord- 


20 , 
1 He ſent other Ambaſſadors to Nome, with Preſents 3 


i bowever the only Anſwer returned them was, that the 


mans would not receive Jugurtha into their Alliance, 


| unleſs he ſubinitted hichſelf and his King dom to the 


Diſcretion of the Senate ; 1 which 
nn. Rom. 643- Calpurnius was commanded to ſet out 
with the Army. However, this Gene- 


| al, 110 M. $catrus one of his Lieutenants, having been 
| corrupted by Money, made an ignominious Peace, and 


returned to Rome. But now Memmius 


50h Aon. Rim. 644- the Tribune, again exclaimed againſt 


the Artifices of Jugurtba, and the Ba ſe- 
5 of thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be Slaves to 


that Prince's Gold. To content the People, who now 
54 began t to murmur, the Senate ſent L. Caſſius the Prætor, 
into Africa, to command Fugurtha to appear in Rome, 


under the Guarantee of the he} in order to anſwer 
"for himſelf.” He accordingly came. thither, attended 4d | 


few Petſons; but by the, Profuſion of his Bribes, he 
55 "eluded the Condemnation which his Artifices and 
5 Cruelty ſo juſtly merited. _ 


©. What happened to Jugurtha after this? 
4 A. There was at this Time in Rome a young Prince, 


Son to Guluſſa, Mala by Name, who had fled ſecretly 


"fax" Protectzon to the Romans, to intreat them to ſet bim 


Z 575 his Grandfather's Throne, Fuguriba, tho' not aware 


his ne e The 5 877 my removed i it by a freſh 
eachery, by Bomilcar, a Perſon in 

A nfidence, to diſpatch 

jogiy that young Prince was murdered, in open Day, in 
ihe Middle of Rome; and the Aſſaſſi n being immediate- 
e , confefſed,that he had been hired by Bomilcar. 
latter being impeached, Juguriba favoured his 
ihrs Ebence it was believed, that the Murder bad 
been perpetrated at the Toftigation of this Prince. The 
Senate now looking upon him with Horror, drove him 
Igno: miniouſly from Rome; hen Tugurtha turning his 
yes often back to it. "cried, „G venal City ! thou 
„ -would'fit *foon be enſlaved, were there a Merchant 


DD Did 


ef wealthy enough | to purchaſe Thee,” 7 


W 


— 


1 


„ WS). 
2. Did not the War break out again? 


5 br "| A. P ofthumius Ainus, the Conſul, having been ap- 


pointed to go to Africa, arrived in it almoſt as ſoon as 
Sd But being obliged to return to Rome ſome time 


after, to preſide at the Comitia, he left the Command of 


the Army to Aulus Poſthumius, his Brother. Tugurtha 
having attacked the latter in the Night, defeated him, 
forced the Romans to paſs under the Yoke, and obliged 


1 


them to leave Numidia in ten Days. | 
Some time after, Metellus, the Conſul Ann. Rom. 645. 
- Who, to all the Virtues which conſtitute _ 
the great Captain, joined a perfect Diſregard of Wealth, 
was appointed to march againſt Jugurtba. This Prince 
endeavoured, but in vain, to win the Conſul by his uſual 
 Artifices ; but found Metellus as inacceſſible in this, as 
in all other reſpects. He therefore was now forced to 
venture his Life, and exert his utmoſt Bravery, to com- 
penſate for that Expedient which now began to fail him. 
. Accordingly he ſignalized himſelf in a ſurprifing Man- 
ner, and exhibited, in this Campaign, all that could be 
expected from the Courage, the Abilities, and Attention 
of an illuſtrious General, to whom Deſpair adminiſters - 
_ freſh Strength, and ſuggeſts new Lights; but ſtill he was 
unſucceſsful, becauſe he was opel by a Conſul Who 
did not ſuffer the moſt inconſiderable Error to eſcape 
bim, nor ever let ſlip any Opportunity of taking Advan- 
tage of his Enemy. A Battle was fought, in which the 
_ Romans got the Advantage: but the Conſul being de- 
- termined to order Matters differently from what he had 
done hitherto, after having pitched his Camp advan- 
tageoufly, he laid waſte the Country, ſeized on ſeveral 
- Strong-holds, and, among others, of Vacca, and after- * 
 - wards inveſted Zama, the Capital of Numidia. Metellus 
_ retired now to a Province dependent upon the Romans, 
where he reſolved to put his Soldiers into Winter-Quar- 
ters. Here Advice was brought, that the Senate had ap- 
pointed him Pro-conſul of Africa. The following Year 
Metellus, being deſirous to defeat allJugurtha'sMealures, 
by the ſame Artifices as that Prince had employed againſt 
the Romans, bribed Bomilcar, who promiſed to deliver 
up his Maſter into Metellus's Hands. From this laſtant 
. 5 AS | Tuguriba f 
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Jugurtha did not enjoy -a moment's Peace. He did not- 
delieve himſelf ſafe any where; but all Things, the Day 
as well as Night, the Citizen as well as Foreigner, were 
ſiuſpected by Fim and the blackeſt Tetrorg ſat for ever 
| brooding over his Mind. He never got a Wink of Sleep, 
except by Stealth; and often changed his Bed, after a 
low Plebeian Manner. Starting ſometimes from his 
 »Slumbers, he would ſnatch his Sword, and break into 
the moſt doleful Cries; ſo ſtrongly was he haunted 
Fear, and ſo ſtrangely did he act the Madman. Bom 
car had prompted him to ſolicit for a Treaty with the 
_ Romans; and Fugurtha offered to ſubmit to whatever 
Conditions Metellus ſhould think fit to preſcribe. Me- 
teellus thereupon ordered him to pay down a very large 
Sum of Money to defray the Expences of the War; to 
deliver up all his Elephants, 4000 Horſes, Arms for the 
like Number of Men, and all the Deſerters. Juguriha 
complied with theſe ſeveral Demands, but could not 
fend” him all the Deſerters, many of them having fled 
into Mauritania. 0 CC ˙ $351 
2 What did Metellus after this? e 
A. He commanded Jugurtha to come toTifdium, there 
to receive, in Perſon, the Orders which ſhould be given 3 
Him, But now that Prince began to heſitate, and was 
ſeveral Days before he could come to a Reſolution. The ©} | 
Remembrance of his paſt Crimes; the Fear he was un- 
der, that the Murder of Adberbat and Hiempſal would be 
_ revenged”; the Charms of ſovereign Power, and the 
Dread of falling from the Throne to Slavery; theſe 
- "Conſiderations made him reſolve, once more, to try the 
Fate of Arms; and tho' his Power and Strength were 
very much diminiſhed, he yet imagined he ſhould till. 
be able to prolong the War, or at leaft to ſuſpend, for 
At ſome Time, his Deſtruction. He therefore broke off the 
1 Negotiation, levied freſh Forces, fortified ſome ſmall 
W—— Towns he ſtill poſſeſſed in the Extremities of his King- 
| | dom, and endeavoured ta recover thoſe which the Ro- 
| 
| 


mans had ſeized. Jugurtba was alſo prompted from 
another Motive to take up Arms. He was informed, 5 
that C. Marius, Metellus's Lieutenant, was diſguſted © 
at this General; that he aſpired to the Conſulſhip, 2 2 


1 


— 


rage. People at the ſame Time admired his p 
Temperance and Frugality. Cloathed in the plaineſt 
Habit, he, when a General, would eat of the ſame Bread 
with 'a common Soldier; lie on the Ground, or on a 
| Straw bed; and was always ſeen the foremoſt, whether 
at the opening of a Trench, or fortifying the Camp, 
But theſe good Qualities were quite obſcured by his utt- 
_ generous Uſage of Metellus, and there was ſomething 
very dark and horrid in Mariufs Procedure; a Circum- 


„ , 


had got Leave to quit the Army, in order to go to 
Rome, to ſue for that Office. This Marius, 'who was 


of an obſcure Birth, and foſtered the ſtrongeſt Hatred 


to the Senate and Nobles, was inſatiably ambitioug. 
He was no ſooner appointed Metelluss Lieutenant, but 
be reſolved to ſupplant him; and he exerted himſelf to 
the utmoſt to raiſe his Reputation. Accordingly he en- 
gaged in all Enterprizes; would head all Parties; and, © 
Whether in Councils, at Sieges, or in Battles, no Man 


argued with more Wiſdom, or diſplayed greater Coy- 
rodigious 


ſtance that diſplays Ambition in its native and genuine 


Colours, and ſhews that it extinguiſhes, in thoſe who 
| abandon themſelves to it, all Senſations of Honour and 


4 


CT Re of 5 3 
HE: ©. What did Jugurtba during this Interval ?' ? 
2 /— 4 Having diſcovered Bomilcar's Conſpiracy, he be- 

headed him, and put to Death all his Accomplices ; after 
which Metellus marched out againſt Fugurtha, defeated 


him, and obliged him to fly to the City of Tulla, in 
which were his Children and Part of his Meat But 


Metellus inveſting Tulla, Fugurtha left it, carrying off 


his Children and his Treaſures, and retired to the Court 


A. Upon Pretence of ſettin 
complete State of the War of Numidia, he was not a- 
ſhamed, in order to make his own Fortune, to leſſen the 


of Becchus, his Father-in-law, King of Mauritania. The 


Conſul then won Tulla; and would have completely 
ended the War, had he not been recalled; and Marius 
appointed to ſucceed him. . 


2. How did Marius behave in Rane ? 


before the People the 


great Actions performed by his General. He aſcribed 


do himſelf all the Honour of the Succeſs which the Ro- 


mans 


V 
an: Arnis had met with; and (to believe him) Me! 
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tho? ſo. great a Commander, oed all his Victories to 


his (Marius s) Counſel and Bravery. i Theſe Aﬀertions 
were blended with the moſt malicious Invectives, ſuch as, 
% That Metel{us prolonged the War, either that be might 


: e continue longer in the Command, or that it was 


5 % owing to his natural Supineneſs. That with regard 
to himſelf, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
Numidia, and more active and vigorous than Metellus, 


he engaged, in a ſingle Campaign, to take Jugurtha, 


% dead or alive; or. elſe force him to leave Numidia, 


 ** and every Part of Africa.” Marius was ſtrongly op- 
5 poſed by the Patricians; but the Peopl e were ſo. much 


prejudiced in his Favour, that he at laſt was elected Con- 


— 


hto the Clouds which are raiſed: by the Authority 


"but him: 


ful, in order that he might enjoy the ſupreme Command 
in Africa. Marius, beiog now intoxicated with bis Ex- 
altation, diſplayed the, Hatred he bore the Nobles in 
the following Speech, which would become any Perſon 
5 m hey (ſays he) deſpiſe me for my Birth, 
and I contemn them for their Pride and Effe minacy. 
„They reproach me becauſe of my Poverty, which 
our Ancefiors had in ſuch high Ve 
* reproach them, much more juſtly, with their Ava- 
rice, to which they daily ſacrifice their Faith and 
their Honour, the Glory and Welfare of the Com- 
& monwealth. They envy me the Dignity to which 1 
"© am. raiſed by the Suffrages of the People and of all 
„ virtuous Men. Why do they alſo not envy me my 
military Toils; the Dangers to which I have ſo often 
- + been expoſed, and the Wounds I have received in 
Battle? 1 did not riſe to the ſupreme Command till 
after having gone thro' a long Courſe of Obedience; 
« but thoſe Men would 
.*© ever obeyed, or without boaſting any Merit but that 
« of their Birth. If theſe commit any Errors, or ſuffer 
„ themſelves to be over- reached by the Enemy, they, 
by their Credit, the Intrigues of their Relations, and 
« the great Number of their Creatures, are eaſily juſti- 


— 


eneration; and 1 


en would fain command without having 


fed. The Faults they committed are diſguiſed, or im- 
« puted to the Subaltern Officers. Truth never pierces 


es of 


alles, 


by 
-” & 


73 


have not one Kinſman in a high Station; 
&« ] cannotexhibit the Images, the Conſulates and Tri- 


« Flow of Words, is able to cover. the moſt infamous 


hope ſoon to end the Numidian War. By taking the 


removed the chief Obſtacle to your being viQorious. 


<< *Twas owing wholly to theiP Ignorance in the Arts 
of War, to their Preſumption and ſcandalous Araricys 


z 


that this War has continued ſo long,” 


. What followed upon this? 


I The People, overjoyed at their having a Conful of 
their own Rank, were very eager in and Aer 


All were for following Marius's Standard: They fancied 


themſelves ſure of the Victory under ſo great a General 


and the newly recruited Soldiers flattered themſelves 


with the Hopes of returning ſoon to their native Coun- 
try laden with Spoils. Marius ſet out 

for Africa; when Metellus, tho'endued: Ann. Rom. 647. 
with ſo great a Strength of Mind on 


4-0 


*« of the. Great; and the Flattery of their, Slaves, Bu, 


40 with 41. to me, I am wanting in all theſe Aſſiſt- 
V ances: 


„ umphs of Anceſtors. My only Support is in myſelf; 
and 1 have no Dependence but on my Valour. 1 

bill even own that I am no Orator; and am 4 
% rant of that n which, under an eloquent 3 


« AQions. Brought up from my Infancy in Camps, and 

4 nurtured in military Diſcipline, I have learned to make 
d a proper Uſe of my Sword. This is my ſole Study, 
and the InftruQion and Example I ſhall ſet my Sol- 

„ diers. *Tis by the Practice of ſuch Leſſons that we 


Command of the Army from the Nobles, yon have 


other Occaſions, was quite dejected at this 833 | 


Being therefore unable to bear the Sight of Marius, he re- 


When he was got to that City, tho' ſo much Art had 


been uſed to blacken his Reputation, yet ſo great were | 
his Merit and Services, that the People could not for- 
| dear regaining bim with a, the Honours he deſerved; 


: N 


Blow, which even forced Tears from his Eyes, and ſuch 
Expreſſions as werealtogether unworthy ſo great a Man. 


ſigned to him the Command of the Army, by the Hands 
of Rutilius, one of his Lieutenants, and ſet out fot Rome. 
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infomuch that a Triumph was decreed, and the Name 

-of Numidicus beſtowed upon him, © |! 
2. As $y/la will ſoon make a very conſpicuous Figure, 


1 ſhould be glad to have ſome previous Account of 


48 cle, Sylla, a Patrician, and ſprun from 5 | 
one of the moſt illuſtrious Families in Rome, was hand 


ſome; had an engaging Aſpect, a noble Air, a graceful 


Carriage; and poſſefſed 'a Frankneſs, that ſeemed to 


Ne ook an undiſguiſed Soul. Inſinuating, perſuaſive, and 
Floq 


vent from Nature, he was fond of Pleaſure, and 


much more ſo of Glory. He never neglected Buſineſs ;_ 
but could de vote himſelf to or ref rain from P leaſures | 
With the fame Eaſe. He endeavoured to pleaſe all Men; 


"was ever modeſt in his Expreſſions, when he ſpoke of 


_ himſelf; but very laviſh of his Encomiums on others, 
-and fill more of his Money. He lent willingly to all 


who addreſſed him for that Purpoſe, and anticipated 
' thoſe who wanted a Loan, and did not dare to aſk him. 
 $ylla never claimed any Debt, inſomuch that one would 

have imagined he intended to purchaſe the whole Army. 


- Familiar eſpecially. with the common Soldiers, he imi- 
tated their vulgar Carriage; would drink, be merry 
with them, and bear with their coarſeſt Jokes: But, on 


other Occaſions, he was ſerious, active, and diligent. 


He was # Proteus, who could eafily aſſume all theſe dif- 


ferent Shapes; and both his Virtues and Vices were 


_ equally covered by a Veil of the deepeſt Hypocriſy, 
' * which-conceated his Thoughts, even in his SE ink: 


Pleaſures, from thoſe who partook in them. | 
P 9. , What Actions were performed by Marius in A- 
A. A little after his Arrival there, he was joined by 
Sa, who was his Quzſtor, which Officers, tho' the 


eat eren of the Republic, had „ Command 
in the Army. Ju urtha vlog now with Bocchus, his 


Father-in-law, ſpoke thus to him: The Romans are 


2 the moſt unjuſt People upon Earth; are inſatiably co- 
_ © vetous, and Enemies to all Mankind. They have no 


** more Cauſe to wage War againſt me, than againſt 


bs you. * Ambition only made them draw the Sword, 


and 


* 


and they have ſworn eternal Enmity to the whole 
World. They now perſecute me: they before had 


„ ruined Caribage, and dethroned Perſeus; and thus, 


* Mhomſoevet Fortune ſhall favour with her Smiles, will 
not fail of exciting their execrable Avarice; they will 
immediately conſider ſuch a Man as their Enemy, and 
* declare War againft him.” Juguriba ſoon prevailed 
with Bocchus to enter into a League with him; and ac- 
 cordingly received, on different Occaſions, very conſider- 
able Succours from that King. But this Confederacy 


having been cemented. by no other Tie but Intereſt, was 


never ſtrong. Marius poſſeſſed himſelf of Cap/a, a large 

and very populous City; and afterwards took the For- 
treſs which Aulus Albinus had (inveſted to no Purpoſe. 
A Battle was ſoon fought. The two Kings, by a Coun- 
ter- march, ſurpriſe the Romans, attack them in the Night, 


ih great Numbers, and would have gained a complete 


Victory, had not the Darkneſs prevented their knowing 
all their Advantage, and making a proper Uſe of it. 
However, Marius ſoon had. his Revenge; and almoſt 
before that the News was carried to Rome of his De- 


a 2 feat, Advice was brought that he had fo completely _ 
7 overthrown the two Kings in two decifive Battles, that 


neither of them would be able to keep the Field. Phis 
laſt Defeat broke at once all the Bands of their Confe- 
deracy, and Bocchus reſolved to ſue for Peace. For this 


| | = Purpoſe, he defired Marius toſend him a truſty and able 


Per ton ; who, thereupon, deputed Sa. The latter be- 
ing arrived in Mauritania, Becchus, who, like the reſt of 
his Countrymen, did not pride himſelf in Sincerity, de - 
bated within his own Mind; whether it would not be his 
Intereſt to deliver up Hl to Jugurtba. He was a long 
Time fluQuating with Uncertainty, and combated by a 
Contrariety of Sentiments; and the ſudden Changes 
which diſplayed themſelves in his Countenance, in bis 
Air, and his whole Perſon, ſhewed evidently how ſtrongly 
his Mind was agitated. But now Bocebus returning to 


his firſt Deſign, made his Terms with Sylla, and deliver= | 


ed up Jugurtha into his Hands, whom he had treache- 
roully invited to a Conference, and ſent him immediately 


Pa 


ar. 
id Sylto 20 on this + Occult: 


WE: che Sweets of which he has juſt begun to taſte” 


; all the Honour of this Event, as his Duty re- 
awed, he reſerved the greateſt Part of it xo himſelf ; 
rod had a Ring made, which he always wore, wherein 
be was repreſented, receiving Jugurtha from the Hands 
of Boeebus ; and this Riog be uled ever after as his Sig- 


ſtance that gave 
_ — thele two mant 
ack Facy, and coft the Republic ſo much Blood. 
What was the End of Tugurtha ? 


to the implacable Hatred between 


Rome, that a numberleſs Multitude of Barbarians, were 


all ialy, The People of Rome reſolved to oppoſe to 
- them Marius, who was then in aQtual Enjoyment of that 
8 Favour and thoſe Applauſes Which # recent Victory 
| gives He was nominated Conſul a 
Dodo 649. ſecond Time, iho' in Oppoſition to the 
Laus, which did not ns Man to be 

eleed Conſul in his Abſence ; and even required the 


on which occaſion he exhibited ſuch a Sight to the Ro- 


ſed before their Eyes; I mean Fugurtha in Chains, that 


fruitful in finding new: Expedients even when his Affairs 


. as he was walking i in the T riumph ; that after 
| the 


I * — 


Man who is fired with a 5508 Thick 


net. But Marius was fo highly-exaſperated at this kind 
_ of laſult, that he could never forgive it; a Circum- 


mans, as they could ſcarce believe they ſaw, when it paſ- 


ſo formidable Enemy, during whole Life they had not 
dared to flatter themſelves with the Hopes of being able 
to put an End to this War; fo well his Courage was 
blended with Stratagems and Artifices, and his Genius ſo 


were moſt de ſperate. Tis related, that Tugurtha tan 


| Joficad of aſcribing to the General, under whom be 


, which afterwards burſt out with ſo 


A. Nothing could have arrived more ſesfonebly then = 
"ah News ot his Defeat. Advice had been brought to 


— 


advancing Southward, out of the North, and menaced 


ace of ten Years between two Conſulſhips. To theſe 
__ diſtinguiſhing Favours were added the Government of 
_ Gallia Narbonen ſu; and a Triumph was decreed Marius, 


e © © 
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the Ceremony was ended, he was caſt into Priſon; and 
that the Lictors were ſo eager to feize his Robe, that 
they rent it-in ſeveral Pieces; and tore away the Tips of 


his- Ears, to get the rich Jewels with which they were 
Z adorned. In this Condition he was thrown ftark naked, 


and in the utmoſt Terror, into a' deep Dungeon, which 


' was to be his Grave, Here Fugurtha lived fix Days, | 
ſtruggling with Hunger. And the fruitleſs Defire of _ 


prolonging Life, ſerved as a Puniſhment to a King who 
had no fcruple to murder his neareſt Relations and pr in- 
Z. cipal Courtiers, whenever it was of Advantage to his 
ambitious Views: . e 
Q. Who were the Cinbri? 


A. A vagabond People of Ciabrica 99 n 
called Denmark. Theſe joining with the Teatones, a 
Nation of Germans, e e of 390,000, had 


marched out in order to ſeek new Habitations, and a 
ſofter and more temperate Climate. The Barbarians in 
queſtion, followed by a numbetleſs Multitude of old Men, 
Women, and Children, marched into Gaul, and there 
made dreadful Havock. They then ſent a Depmation 
to the Romans, de ſirigg abat Lands might be given the 


m 
to inhabit ; but having been refuſed, they reſolved to ſet · 
_ tle themſelses by Force of Arms in that Country, which 
they did, after having defeated Carbo the Conſul. They 
Afterwards paſſed the Alps, in order to fix themſelves in 
Callia Tranſalpina, and there defeated, in 645, Julius 
Hlla nus the Conſul. The Year ſollowing-(646) they alſo 
_ overthrow Aurelius Scaurus. Whilſt Marius was employed 
againſt Fugurtha, they gained a conſiderable Victory 
over Caſſius Longinus, his Colleagne, who was ſlain with 
upwards of 14,000 Romans ; Lucio Piſo, Lieutenant of 
the latter, attempting to rally the flying Soldiers, was 
alſo defeated by the People above-mentioned, and forced 


to paſs under the Yoke, to fave the Lives of thoſe who 


had eſcaped the Slaughter. In 648, Cæpio, the Conſul, 
exaſperated the Gauls, by the wild Havock he made 
in the Country of the T, eo/ages, a People of Languedoc. 
He entered Thoulouſe, the Capital of it, and carried off 
all the Riches (amounting to immenſe Sums) which 


People, out of Devotion, had given to the Temples, 


and 
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and particularly to that of Apoll. Some ſuperſtitious 
de relate, that thoſe who had plundered the 
Temples, were afflicted withuthe Peſtilence, which ſtruck 

the Reſt with ſo much Dread, that they threw the Spuils x| 
they bad taken into a Lake; but Cæpio conveyed his 
Part of them to Marſeilles. A Year © 
Ang. Rom. 650. or two after Tugurtha's Defeat, Mallius 
or Manlius, the Conſul, and Cæpio, 
who had been continued in his Employment in Quality 
of Proconſul, received a fatal Overthrow on the Banks 
of the Rhone, loſing upwards of 80,000 Men. Manlius 
loſt his Life in the Battle; but Cæpio who had been ſo 

inconfiderate as to return to Rome, was put to Death, f 

and his Body thrown into the Fields. Theſe Barbarians, ©} * 
- afterwards ſeparating, the Teutones continued in Gaul, Þ} p 

_ _ whence they reſolved to paſs into [taly 3 and the Cim- | 0 
bri-marched towards Germany, in order to enter taly | 

A - 8 2 3; 

2. Did not theſe Loſſes put an end to the Diſſen= #F 
* | tions which had broke out on account of Mete/lus and 
7 ⅛ vu. ny Cop An 
A. The Romans were now greatly intimidated. Envy | 
_ difappeared ; the two Parties which had divided Rome 
1 united, when Marius was unanimouſſy 
Ann. Rom. 651, choſen to head this War. He was raif- 
85 ed a ſecond, and ſucceſſively a third 
time, to the Conſulſhip; during which he levied conſider- 
able Armies, and fortified the narrow Straits and Paſſes 
to Italy. He returned to Rome to prefide in the Election 
of new Conſuls, when he declared, that as he had en- 
joyed the Conſulate three times, he would even refuſe 
that Employment, ſhould it be offered him. But all thoſe 
5 who knew how inſatiably ambitious he was, laughed at 
this ſpecious Modeſty; and they conſidered as a Farce, 
the Part which he cauſed one Saturnius, his Creature, 
and a Tribune of the People, to play ; he calling Marius 
publicly, a Traitor and a wicked Wretch, for refuſing 
to ſerve his Country; and exhorting the People to force 
him to accept the Command of the Army. Tho' this 
- Artifice was too glaring not to be ſeen thro', yet, as 
_ Metellus was too old to take upon him the Conduct "os 3 
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this War, Marius was oppointed Conſul a fourth Time, 
and Catulus Luctatius, an honeſtet Man, tho? not fo good 
a Soldier, was appointed his Colleague. 


8 What Actions were performed by the two Conſuls? 
A After dividing the Legions, Ma- 


25 0 marched towards the Teutones, and Ann. Rom. 652. | z | 


7 fought them near Aix, in Provence. a 
We are told that the Battle laſted two Days zthat Theuto- 
F Socchus their King was taken Priſoner ; and that 140,000 
were ſlain in ĩt, whereby the whole Nation was almoſt ex- 
tirpated. With regard to the Cimbri, they had been fo ſuc- 
ceſsful as to.croſs the Alps, and advance into Gallia Ciſ- 
alpina. Catulus waited for them on the Banks of the Athe- 
fir, near Verona; but having only 20,000 Men to oppoſe. 


againſt a numbecleſs Multſtude of Forces, his Soldiers 
were ſeized with a pannic Fear, ſo that ſeveral of them 


fled before they had ſeen the Enemy; and the Roman 
General, in order to ſave the Reſt, was obliged to leave 
the Banks of the River, and encamp in ſome Defiles, 
3 whence it would be iimpoſſible to force him. Marius, 

at his Entrance into his fifth Conſulſhip, came to Catu- 
# lus's Aſſiſtance, with his victorious Army. The two Ge- 


1 nerals having joined their Forces, gave 


the Cimbri Battle in the Plains of Ver- Ann, Rem. 65 3. 
ceil. The Slaughter was ſo gteat, that | 
I 20,000 were (lain, beſides 60,000 who were taken pri- 
ſoners, The Wives of the Cimbri made a wonderſul 
Reſiſtance from their Chariots ; but finding the Battle 
3 deſperate, they murdered all their Children, and after- 
3 wards themſelves, in order not to ſurvive their Loſs. 
3 Aguilius Nepos, was then Marius's Colleague. The latter 
Conſul was honoured with the Title of Third Founder 0 
Rome, and had a Triumph decreed him, for having end- 
ed this War, which had continued twelve Years. Aqui- | 
lius Nepos had alſo finiſhed the'tecond ſervile War in Si- 
cily, which had laſted almoſt four Years. . 
Q. What were the next remarkable Tranſackicus? 
A. Marius now got himſelf electet 
Conful a ſixth time, and procured L. Va- Ann. Rom. 64 
leriusHlaccus to be choſen his Colleague 
in * to Metellus. Marius, not contented with hav- 
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ing excluded the latter from the Conſulate employed the 
mot ſhameful Artifices to get him baniſhed the City; 
and, for this Purpoſe, joined with two Senators called 
SGlaucia and Saturninus both the profeſſed Enemies of 
Melellus, and the moſt wicked Men in Rome. Theſe three 
having now got the Government into their own Hands, 
(Marius being Conſul, Glaucia Prætor, and Saturninus 
Tribune) retolve to ruin Metellus; and for this Purpoſe, 
Faturninus, in Concert with the other two, renewed the 
ancient Quarrels with regard to the Diviſion of Lands ; 
and preferred a Law, for diſtributing of ſuch Lands as 
Marius had recovered in Gallia Ciſalpina, among the 
pooreſt of the Citizens who lived in the Country, the 
_ greateſt Part of whom had ſerved under Marius, and were 
Entirely devoted to;him. This occaſioned great Feuds 
and Tumults between'thoſe People and the Inhabitants 
of Rome. Saturninus had added, that the Senate (in caſe 
the People would agree to it) ſhould be compelled to ap- 
prove it in five Days; that every Senator ſhould take a 
folemn. Oath of this in the Temple of Saturn; and that 
- fuch as refuſed it ſhould be expelled the Senate, and 
fined twenty Talents. The moſt treacherous Artihces 
were employed by Marius to ruin Metellus, who having 
teſuſed to conſent to the Law above-mentioned, Sa/ur- 
ninus the Tribune ſummons the People together, aſcends 
the Reſtra; and, after declaiming againſt Metellus, he aſ- 
ſures his Auditors, that they were not to expect any Di- 
viſion of the Lands; and the Law would not be put in 
Execution, fo long as Metellus ſhould continue in Rn. 
On the Remonſtrances of this ſeditious Tribune, the 
Aſſembly ſentenced-Metellus to Baniſhment, in cale he 
did not, that very Day, take the Oath preſcribed. The 
great Men in Rome, the whole Senate, and even the 
moſt virtuous Plebeians, would have oppoled ſo unjuſt 
a Plebiſcitum. Several, out of Eſteem for Metellus, car- 
ried Arms under their long Robes. But that wile Se- 
nator, who had a real Affection for his Country, after 
thanking them tenderly for this Teitimony of their 
. Kindneſs to him, declared to them, that he would not 
ſuffer one Drop of Blood to be ſhed on his Account. 
Aſter having determined to leave his Country, he ſaid 
DR oF. | 1 to 
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to his imimate Eijends.can juftify the Reſolution be had 
taken; that either the Commonwealth would be reftored 


0 ity for 


being recalled from Baniſhment z or elſe that, in 
cle the Government ſhould ſtill continue in the Hands 
of Men like Saturninas, nothing could be greater Ad- 
vantage to him than to live at a Diſtance from Rome. 
Metellus then withdrew, i into Baniſhment; but his Vir- 
tue and exalted Reputation made him meet with Fel- 
lowr Citizens whitherſaever he came: He was not a 
Stranger i in any Place; and having ſᷣxed upon the Iſland. 
-of Rhodes for his Reſidence, he there enjoyed, in a hap-. 
y Repoſe, the natural Empire which Virtue ne. 
without the Aſſiſtance of Dignities. . 
9. What became of Saturninus and Glaucia 11 
A. Marius, as an Acknowledgment for the. S 
which the former had done him, ſuffered him to bear a 
tyrannical Sway i in Rome fo that there now was not the 
leaſt Freedom in Elections; but all Things were decided 
by Violence. Saturninus having afterwards cauſed Mem- 
ius, an illuſtrious Patrician, and Glaucia's Competitor 
for the Conſulate. to be murdered, all the moſt worthy 
Men drew their Swords; the People themſelves joined 


where the Blood of the Citizens was ſhed with Impu- 
S nity. Saturninus and Glaucia, finding themſelves the 
weaker Party, ſeized upon the Capitol; upon which the 
| Senate, by a public Decree, declared them Enemies to 
their Country, and commanded Marius to take Arms a- 
gainſt them. He did this ſo lowly, and with ſuch Re- 
luctance, that the People at laſt cut the Pipes which 
_ conveyed Water into the Capitol, and thereby reduced | 
the Mutineers to the greateſt Extremities. The major 
Part were for ſetting Fire to the Capitol, rather than yield; 
but Saturninus and Glaucia, relying on the F riendſhip 
which Marius had for them, ſurrendered themſelves to 


T him. Accordingly that Conſul ſecured their Perſons, 

r but the Place where he confined them was rather an 46 
4 tum, than a Priſon, However the exaſperated Populace 

t. were themſelves reſolved to do Juſtice on thoſe wicked 
d F Men. © Arcordingyy.0 one Prey! of hen ae idee 5 
o 


q 
; 


mer Tranquillity, aud then he did not doubt 1 


the Senate; and the Forum was the Field of Battle, I 


R 


5 unded the: Houſe where they were confined ; 
11/1 1/440 whilft others climbed to the Roof, and 
Ann. Rom. 68 4. (uncovering it; they with Stones and 
LTl.iles, killed Sarurninus, Glaucia, and 
Acces. „ 
2. Was not their Deaths as the Signal for recalling 
Mietellus from Baniſnmen t 
His Relations, his Friends, and the whole Senate, 
demunded this of the People in à public Aſſembly. All 
te Voices were favourable to him, that of Furius, one 
of the Tribunes of che People, and the Son of a Freed- 
mah, excepted.” But the next Year, C. Canuleus being 
elected Tribune, impeached the Colleague Furtus, aug 
drew him in ſuch odious Colours, that the People tore 
bim to Pieces, without ſuffering him to make his Defence. 
Thus the r that ſacred Office which had ben 
aſtituted for the Preſervation and Defence of the Citi- 
zens, was violated in the Perſon of a Tribune, for hie 
attempting to 'ftrerch his Authority beyond its/juſt Li-. 
mits: There being now no farther Obſtacle to Metellus's 
Return, he came back to Rome. All the City went out 
to meet him, and his Return was a real Triumph. The 
whole Day was not ſufficient for him to receive the Com- 
pliments of the Senate, and the Applauſes of the People; 
evety one imagining, that with him returned Juſtice, 
Peace, and Liberty. But notwithſtanding theſe inteſ- 
tine Broils, Learning flouriſhed more than ever ; and' 
Poetry was arrived almoſt at its higheſt Pitch; for not 
long before this lived Lucretius, a fine Poet, and in many 
reſpects not inferior to Virgil. ery ne LES 
2. What did Marius when he ſaw Metellus recalled? 
A. Being ſo jealous of his on Glory, and unable to 
bear his Return, he left Rome, and ſailed for 4a; upon 
Pretence of offering certain (Sacrifices for which be bad 
made a Vow) to the Mother of the Gods, during the 
Mar of the Teutones and Cimbri.' Beſides the Preſence of 
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Metellus which was ſo hateful to him, a ſecret Motive © % 
had prompted him to go into Aſa, there to light up a 
War; and eſpecially to engage the Romans to take up \* 
Arms againſt Mitbridutes, King of Pontus, in Aa Mi-: 4 
nor, and the moſt powerful Prince in the Eaſt, wbo 
A | es 7 ITS | oo 
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N 14 oalr3y e 5 | 
Was ſoſpected to be forming Alliances and making Boos 
parations againſt the Rena ns. Marius, flattered Dees 
with the Hopes of obtaining the ſupreme Command-in 
caſe ſuch a War ſhould break out, and thereby of en- 
riching his Family with the Spoils of the Eaſt;- In this 
View Jo went to that Prince's Court, in order to pene- 
trate into his Deſigns. In the courſe of their Convverſa: 
tion he ſaid thus to him: „ Mithridgtes, ihou eithet mult 
render thyſelf. more powerful, than the Romans,' or 
„ ſubmit to them.“ The King of Fontus, who. was the 
3 haughtieſt Prince of the Age, and had been accuſtomed 
to the molt ſervile Flattery, ſeemed. ſurpriſed at the 
YZ Diſcourſe of this bold Republican. However, he cont 
cealed his Reſentment, and diſmiſſed Marius after hav- 
ing loaded him with Preſents. This Roman being re: 
turned to Rome, found. but very few Friends, and. leſs 
Eſteem i in that City. His haughty and imperious Carr 
Tiage did no ways ſuĩt a free State, where all the Citizens 
imagined themſelves to be upon a level; and in which 
the greateſt Men could raiſe yl cas e themſelves 
by no other Methods than Kindneſs and Liberality. 
But Marius met with the Fate of the greateſt Com- 
manders, who ſpend a long Courſe of | Years in Peace. 
His very Victories were forgot; and he was conſidered, 
E | ſays Plutarch, no otherwiſe: than as old Arms.covered 
with Kuſt, which are thrown aſide as uſeleſs. Beſides, 
there aroſe other Captains leſs advanced in Age than 
Marius, and who had ingratiated themſelves with the 
Public; and among thoſe, in the Patty of the Nobles, 
XF who were moſt diſtinguiſhed, Ylla above- outward 
| was chiefly conſpicuous. . 1 ” 
£ 9. Did not the Hatred of Mar iu agrinl Solis Ail 
continue? 
A Yes, The — whilſt the Romany were giz 
with the Teutones and Cimbri, had prevailed with the 
Z Marſ,'one of the moſt powerful Nations of Italy, and 
Who then inhabited a Part of the Kingdom of Naples, 
= to declare in favour of the Romans, We have already 
ſeen how great a Stare Sy//a had, in ending the Numi- 
dian War; and no Commander, after Marius, contri- 
| buted 1 much to R nn. of a Ci ubri, and he 
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. Theſe Succeſſes © of Sylla inflaming Marius ſtill more, 
de, by his ill Treatment, obliged that Roman to retire. 


Army, as he had enjoyed in that of Marius. Sylla, be- 
ing very brave and adtive, was of prodigious Service to 


- fions, Catuluss Camp was ſo largely ſupplied, that his 
Soldiers gave liberally to thoſe of his Colleague. Marius 

ſeducing his Soldiers, conceived a ſtrong Animoſity 
ga gaiĩnſt Sy//@ on that Account. It had begun to diſcloſe 


tdtin golden Images, repreſenting the Manner in which 
== 5K BoceBus delivered up Fugurtha into Sylla's Hands. Marius 

was reſolved to remove thoſe Monuments, and Sylla op- 
- poſed this with invincible Reſolution; They were go- 
lag to take up Arms; all Rome was divided; and ſo in- 
cConſiderable a Cirumſtance, fomented on each Side by 


was' almoſt as ancient as the Commonwealth. Cabals 


2 


domeſtic Dritons. 


Social War (or that of the Allies) which ſuſpended theſe 


WE - - Druſus the Tribune? 


b | i ; Ai. The Senators were now greatly diſſatisfied, be- 
11 tauſe of the judiciary Power, which by Gracchus's Laws, 


was given to the Equites, The Commonwealth was by 
this Means bought and fold ; the Publicans, who farmed 
- the public Revenues, being, as they were Eguites, both 


to reſtore the Senators to their ancient Privileges and 
Authority, and yet not diſguſt the Knights; and there- 


„ | * But Catulus, who was fully ſenſible of Sy//a's Valour 
_ and Capacity, offered him the fame Command in his 


two haughty Men who hated one another, revived that 
Antipathy between the Nobility and People, which 


Judge and Party. For this Reaſon Druſus endeavoured 


- fore, as the Senate conſiſted now but of a ſmall Num- 
| N p Y ber, U | 


cioes had taken one of thoſe Barbarian Kings Priſoner. 


Fels who left the Direction of all Things to him. 
W hilſt Marius's Troops were in great Want of Provi- 


© looking upon this Generofity as an indirect Manner of 


18 


ilelf, on Occaſion of ſome Figures of Vidtory, and cer- | 


mere formed; Factions ariſe; and every one endeavours 
„ 7 to get F riends and Creatures. In fine; the City was in 
| that Fermentation, which is the uſual Fore-runner of 
civil Wars; when Druſus's Death gave Occaſion to the 


9. What Attempts were made about this Time by 
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N he propoſed two. Laws, vis. that 300 Equites Would 
be added to them, and that the judiciary Powers ſhould 
be given equally to all who ſhould then be of that Body. 
But both the Senators and Knights equally oppoſed the 
paſſing of theſe Laws. The Senators appeared offended 
at a Tribune's (Druſus's) attempting to introduce into ſo | 
auguſt an Aﬀembly as that of the Senate, 300 Knights, 
ho would there always have the Majority on their tide ; : 
and ſuch of the Equites as had reaſon to believe they 

* ſhould not be raiſed to the Dignity of Senator, would 
not conſent to have their Body deprived of a judiciary 
Power which gave them ſuch great Authority in Rome: 
Hence, boch theſe Orders, tho“ in oppoſite Intereſts, 

agteed to reject the Laws propoſed by Druſus. f 5 
2. Did not Druſus alſo propoſe the Revival of the | 
4 Agrarian Laws? 

A. He did; and this exaſperated all who were po- 
ſeſfed of conquered Lands; for the great Men of Rome, 
accuſtomed to that Empire which they exerciſed over 
the Nations ſubject to the Republic, could not pardon. 

Druſus, for attempting to raiſe to the Condition of Fel- 
low Citizens, Nations whom they confidered as their 
Subjects. The Commonwealth of Rome had different 
Forms of Government, according to the different Na- 

tions, who were ſubject co them, Such Roman Citizens, 

| F whether living in Rome or in the Country, as were en- 

rolled in the Tribes, uſed to give in, to the Cenſors, 
their own Names, thoſe of their Children, their Slaves, 
and the value of their Eſtates, when the Tribute they © 
were to pay was ſettled. Twas of theſe Citizens, on- 
ly, that choſe invincible Legions were compoſed, which 
made Rome the Miſtreſs of the World. [They elected 
their own Captains and Magiſtrates; they decreed 
Peace or War; and this Right of voting gave them a 
Share 1 in the Government. ._ 2 

2. What was the State of the Latines, or People of 

1 Latiun ? | 
A. Theſe had oa ted en rhe Republic, or 

been ſubdued by Force of Arms. They paid the Tri- 
butes which were laid upon them, and furniſhed, in Times 

of 1 their Quota of 125 and Foot. 9 
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tho' they formed, in ſome Meaſure, Part of the Com- 
d monwealth, and contributed great Sums towards the 
E!«xpeaces of it, they yet were not allowed to ſhare in 
the Offices of State, nor even to give their Votes, except £* 
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in dangerous Times, ſuch as the ſecond Punic War. 
Now theſe People, as may have been obſerved, had long 
ſolicited to be admitted Citizens of Rome. They repre- 
ſented, that they paid conſiderable Tributes; that in 
Times of War their Country alone furniſhed twice as 
many Troops as Rome and its whole Territory; that the 
Republic was indebted, partly, to their Valour, for 
that exalted Pitch of Power to which it had been raiſed 
and that it was but juſt for them to ſhare in the Honours 


Arms. However, the Senate and great Men of Rome 
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by ſuch an Aſſociation. But tho' Caius Gracchus had 
loſt his Life by endeavouring this, yet Druſus flattered 
We himſelf with the Hopes of ſucceeding by employing an- 


tween theſe different Parties, which was a laudable De- 
ſign. However, this Attempt, and the above-mention- 
ed, relating to the Senators and Equites, occaſioned per- 
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the Multitude ruſhing in upon him as he was ſpeaking 


this Aſſaſſi nation. : 


or that of the Allies. 


o 


_ 


2. 1 deſire to have ſome Account of the Social War, | 


petual Feuds. And as Power had now a greater Influ- ! 
ence in Rome than Juſtice, a Multitude of Lat ines were 
Come to the City to ſupport Druſus, their Protector. 
Still, he could jnot eſcape the Fury of his Enemies; for 
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of the State, ſince they had extended its Empire by their Þ | 


oppoſed their Demand, the chief Motive of which was f 
their Fear that the Plebeians would grow two tte 1 4 


other Method, and by offering himſelf as Mediator.be- 


„ 


from the Tribunal which he had ereQed in his Houſe, 
be was ſtabbed in the Side; the Aſſaſſin leaving the 4 
' _ Kaife in the Wound, of which Druſus died. He eried, 
._ * a8 he was breathing his laſt, * The Commonwealth will 
* never find a Perſon more true to its Intereſt than I.“ 
The Murderer eſcaped ; but Quintius Valerius, a Tri- 
bune of the People, was ſuſpected of having promoted 
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A. The Latines, exaſperated to find themſelves ex- 
cluded their. Pretenſions, by the Death of Druſus, re- 
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1 ſolved to procure that by Won which they cert 

n - not obtain by gentle Methods; upon which they joined «So 
it ina cloſe Confederacy, and privately ſent Meſſages and 
r. Hoſtages to each other, vis. the Lucanians, Apulia ns, 

g #* Marſh, Peligni, Ic. and particularly the ancient Ene- 
„mies of Rome, the Samnites, who made their Preparations 

n bwith the utmoſt Diligence and Seciecy. Every Nation: 

2s provided themſelves with Arms and Horſes, Soldiers 
e were enliſted, and Leaders were appointed. T. Afranius, 
r P. Lentidius, M. Egnalius, and Velius Cato, all Generals. 
of Reputation, were to command different Bodies. 
rs However, before committing any Act of Hoſtility, they 
ir ſent Ambaſſadors to the Senate, to deſire to be admitted 
we as Citizens of Nome. Their Demand was rejected, upon 
, which all the Confederates took up Arms. On a ſud- 
ul den there was ſeen, in the Midft of Italy, an Army of 
d 100,000 Men; and, a Circumſtance that made theſe 
d Troops formidable, was, their being headed by very 
n- able Commanders, who had been brought up in the 
e. 3 Roman Armies. 
&.. | 2. What did the Senate do in the mean Time? = 
nu. A. They alſo made Preparations with the utmoſt Bi: 


r= ligence, and raiſed a m Number of Legions than 
u- ufual. Sextus Julius C ſar, and P. Ru- x 
re WM tlins Lupus, both Conſuls that Year, Ann. Rom. 663. : 
r. marched into the Field, each having the 

or Command of an Army. Their Lieutenants were C. 
g Marius, Cn. Pompe ius, Cornelius Sy/la, and Licinius Craſ- 
ſe, Jus, who were looked upon as the greateſt Captains of 
he the Republic, and moſt of whom had commanded Ar- 

d L mies, either as Conſuls or Generals. The Commonwealth 
ill . bad never ſo many different Armies, at the fame time, 
% | in /taly. For Fear of a Surpriſe, a ſtrong Guard was 
7. 3 poſted at all the Gates of Rome, during a War, in which 
ed Y the Soldiers of the different Parties wore the ſame Dreſs, 
9 | ſpoke the ſame Language, and were acquainted one 
ar, | 3 | with the other; ſo that it was difficult to diſtinguiſſi the 
Citizen from the Enemy. The War was very dangerous 
by 1 and deſttuctive; and bins in a ſhort time, ddt his 
e Life, by falling into an Ambuſcade laid by the Marſi; 
N 44 9 a the Romans ſuſtained 128 terrible Loſſes, chat they 
3 . 33 | were 
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were 1 to * Neceſſity of e many who 


bad been Slaves. The Bodies of the Con 
ny others, being carried into the City, the People were 
ſo greatly diſcouraged, that the Senate, by a Decree, 
ordered that henceforward the Bodies of the Slain 
mould be buried in the Place where they fell; which 
prudent Example was alſo followed by the Enemy. Af- 
ter the Death of Rutilius, Marius his Lieutenant, and 
Cæpio, who acted in ConjunQion with him, were ap- 
De 3 to command his Army. Cæpio was killed, nov 
after, in an Ambuſcade, whereby Marius had his 
Deſire, which was to command his Army üngle; and 
both he god Sila did excellent Seryice that Year, 
2. What happened the following Year ? SL 
A Pompeius Strabo, Father to Pompey. the Great, and 
' Portius Cato were elected Confuls. Cate did very good 


Services this Campaign, which ſwelled his Vanity ſo far, 


that he boaſted himſelf equal to Marius, for which he 
. was killed by the Son of that General, in the Heat of a 
Battle fought againſt the Mar ff. The Pfcentes and A/- 
culani were overthrown by Pompey bis Colleague, who, 
aſter having long beſieged Aſculum, yanquiſhed the Ene- 
my in a Sally made by them... He alſo flew 18,000 of 
the Mari, took 3000 Priſoners, and at laſt poſſeſſing him-. 
ſeelf of Aſeulum, he cauſed all the Officers and Perſons of. 
the greateſt Diſtinction in the City to be firſt ſcourged, 
and afterwards beheaded. Many great Aftions were al- 
W performed by Sylla, he eee be the Samnites, and 


5 ſtormed two of their Camps; which Succeſs elevated 
> bim ſo far, that he immediately ſtood 
Ann. Rem. 665. for the Conſulate, and obtained it. But 

| 1 that all the 

ViQories which the Commonwealth gained were fatal 
to it; and that in deſtroying their Allies, they loſt fo ? 
many Soldiers, which' before compoſed 18 Armies: 
this ſage Aſſembly began to ſoſten by inſenſible Degrees. 
I thoſe only to the Free- 


now the Senate perceivin 


However they at fir 
dom of the City, who were Neighbours to Rome; who 


© had nowfirſt taker up Arms; or who bad firſt offered to 


lay them down. This Conduct cooled the Ardor of the 


 Enewy ; the Allies being now diffident of one another, | 


CE, 5 5 haſted 
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| haſted to make thei r ſeyeral Treaties apart. At laſt, oli - | 


the Confederates obtained ſucceſſively the Freedom of 
Rome, which nevertheleſs proved of no Advantage to 
them, by the artful Form in which the Treaty was 
%%% ² ˙AA 5 tering bt for nt - 
2. Did not other Wars break out ſoon after the beal- 


ing of theſe Diviſions? ? 14467 
A. The Senate were determined to carry their Ames 


into the Eaft, when the Jealouſy of the great Men gave 


riſe to the civil War. Marius being 70 Years of Age, and 


Xx conſequently leſs active than formerly, was fallen from 


bis exalted Reputation 55 whereas Sylla had greatly in- 

| | the Courſe of the Social War, 
in which he had diſplayed the utmoſt Vigour and Abili- 
ties. The latter, after being nominated Conſul, was ap- 


1 175 Governor of Afia Minor, with Ordet to proclaim 


War againſt Mithridates, a very learned Prince, and a 
great Commander, but unjuft, cruel, ſanguinary, like moſt 
Conquerors ; and whoſe Empire was compoſed chiefly of 


the Territories of which he had diſpoſſeſſed his Neigh- _ 


bours. His Power was as gfeat as his ambitious Deſigns, 
his Armies conſiſting of 250,000 Foot, 50, ooo , Horſe, 

idee of armed Chariots, beſides 
above 400 Ships of War. His Forces were commanded 
by very able Generals, and whenever he did not under- 


take any Campaign in Perſon, he always directed the ſe- 


— 


veral Operations of it. He had ſeized upon Cappadocia 


and Bithynia, the Kings of which were Allies to the Peoz 
ple of Rome, Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Atbem, and moſt 
of the Iſlands called Cyclades, had met with the ſame 
Fate. But the moſt provoking Circumſtance was, his 


XZ cauſing melted Gold to be poured down the Throat of 
3 Aquilius, whom he had taken; upbraiding at the fame 


| 1 Time, the Romans, with Avarice and Corruption. The 
Senate having ſent Mithridates Orders to withdraw his 


Troops out of all thoſe Provinces, as being under the 
1 5 : 


Protection of the Romans; this Prince, to ſhew that be 
did not value their Power or Reſentment, cauſed to be 


murdered, at a Day fixt for that Purpoſe, 150,000 Ro- 


mans, the greateſt Part Merchants, who, during the 


; Peace, had ſettled in the Eaſt, and in the chief Cities of 


T4 -__ . Greece. 
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Serre. He even threat 


=. 


tened to march his atmy to Rome, at 
which Time Hlla was appointed to carry on this War. 
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2 How did Marius take this? 


A He thought himſelf greatly injured, and therefore 


reſolved to ſupplant, if poſſible, Ha. For this Purpoſe : 


he won over to his Intereſt P. Sulpitius, who was elo- 
quent, enterprizing, and powerful, and one of the Tri- 
dunes of the People. Theſe two Men, being united by 
their common Hatred of Hylla, and the Body of the No- 
bility agreed, before they declared themſelves, to increaſe 
their Faction. They therefore attempted to ſupprefs the 
eight left Tribes, of the Commonwealth, of which the 
Allies (or People of Italy) were compoſed, and to diſtri- 
bute them among the thirty-five ancient T ribes ; hop - 
ing by this Means to get the Majority in all public 
Deliberations. But the ancient Citizens oppoſing this, a 
Tumult enſued, both Parties fought, and a great Num- 
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ber of Citizens were killed on each Side. The Confuls. | 


now forbid the holding of any public Aſſemblies till far- 
ther Orders, during which they appointed certain folema 
Feſtivals ;'which Order Sulpitius diſregarded, and there- 
upon went into the | Forum at the head of Eoo of his 
Partizans, who tartied Arms under their Gowns, and 
whom he called his Anti-Senate. He then ſummoned 
the Conſuls to appear, and annul their Suſpenſion of 
the Aﬀembly, which exciting great Tumults between 
- the old and new Citizens, the Partizans of the Tribune 
drew their Swords, and attacked the Multitude. Imme- 
 diately' the People fled, when Pompey's Son, who was 
_ Son-inSlaw to Hylla, was killed, as he endeavoured to aſ- 


ſiſt his Father. Pompey hid himſelf in the Crowd; and 


as for Hylla, being cloſely purſued by his Enemies, he 
fed into Mariuss Houſe, the Door of which was open. 
Marius, tho” naturally vindictive, yet would not ſuffer 
a Man to be murdered who had fled for Refuge to his 
Houſe. However, Hlla was forced to appear in pub- 
lic,” and annul the Celebration of the ſolemn Feſtivals. 
And vow finding no farther Security for himſelf in 
Rome, he left it, ard arrived among the Troops he had 
commanded during the Social War, and which were to 
match under his Command againſt Mithridates, Sulpitius. 
WAGs | 24 2; x being 


Þ peing now Maſter of Rome, by 
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the Flight of the Conſuls, 
got the-Law to paſs, which had occaſioned the Tumult, 
and, at the ſame Time transferred the Command of the 


War againſt the Monarch above-mentioned from Sy//a 
J i ..-: 2 wi 
2. Did not this give riſe to the Civil War between 
thoſe two Romans ? „„ . 


A. Marius ſent Officers of his own party to command 
in the Army, but they were killed by the Soldiers, who 


all declared for Hl. Marius, exaſperated at the Mur- 
der of his Officers, put to Death many of Hla's Friends, | 


and plundered their Houſes. Theſe Butcheries made the 
latter reſolve to march for Rome before he croſſed into 


; | Afia, Sylla was at the Head of ſix Legions, who all 
breathed the ſame Spirit with himſelf ; and he was ſoon _ 


2 Joined by Q. Pompey, his Colleaguein the Conſulate. Upon 
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this, Marius and Sulpitius, having no Army on Foot, ſent 


Brutus and Serwilius, both Prætors, and their Partiſans, 
who, with a very proud Air, commanded Sy//a not to 
continue his March. But his Soldiers exaſperated at the 


| haughty Terms in which the two Prætors had ſpoke to 


their General, broke the Rods and Axes which the Lic- 
tors carried before thoſe Magiſtrates ; ruſhed upon them, 


tore their purple Robes, and would have killed them, had 


they notheen ſaved by Sy//a. Marius and Sulpitius now = 
ſent Deputies to the two-Conſuls, and intreated them ro 


ſuſpend their Reſentment. The Conſuls pretended to 
indulge their Requeſt; but immediately after He e 


marched out his whole Army, and appeared at the Gates 


of Rome, when the Enemy thought him in his Camp. 


9. What followed upon this? 


A. Sylla entered Rome in a hoſtile Way ; when Marius 


and Sulpitius, tho* come upon by ſurprize, oppoſed him 


with a Party of their Adherents ; and the Citizens being 


7 afraid they ſhould be plundered, declared in their Fa- 


vour, and threw Darts and Stones from the Tops of the. 


:# Houſes on Sy//a's Soldiers. But this General having 
 # threatened to fire the City; and taking up a lighted 
1 Torch, the Citizens ſuſpended this Kind of Hoſtilities, 


and let the two Parties fight it out. Twas in vain that 


4 Marius and Sulpitius called aloud for the Aſſiſtance of 
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the People, not a Man offering to ſtir ; and Sylla'sT roops n 


' advancing ſtill forwards repulſed them as far as the Tem- 
ple of the Goddeſs Tellus, whence they were obliged to | 


fly from Rome; and thus began the firſt Civil War of. 2 


any Note among the Romans. Hlla being thus Maſter of 
that City, would not ſuffer his Soldiers to commit the 
leaſt Diſorder, and ſat up the whole Night for that Pur- * 
poſe. And now the twoConſuls,togive a Sanction to their 


Conduct, formed the Deſign of raifing the Authority of 7 


the Senate, which the Tribunes of the People had great- 


ly weakened, by the numberleſs Multitude of Laws 
egnacted in Favour of the Plebeians. For this Purpoſe | 


2 


they convened an Aſſembly of the People... | 
2. What Speech was made by Hlla s b 
A. The Diſſenſions (ſays he) which have ſo long in- 
« feſted the City and the State, are wholly owing to the 


© reſtleſs and ſeditious Spirit of the Tribunes, who, to 1 | 


4 s raiſe their Power, ſet every Engine at work to excite | 
the Hatred of the People againſt the Senate. Theſe 
opular Magiſtrates, who were inſtituted in no other 
View but to preſerve the Liberties and Priviteges of 
the Roman Citizens, have ſeized, by inſenſible Degrees 
upon the whole Government of the Republic. Theſe. ? 
_ _< 'Tribunes, by Laws unknown to their Anceſtors, have 
found the Secret to aboliſh the Authority of the Con- 
2 fuls, and the Dignity of the Senate. To give a Colour 
< to theſe Uſurpations, to which they give the ſpecious 
Name of Laws, they have aboliſhed, in the Election of 
Magiſtrates, the Cuſtom eſtabliſhed from Time imme- 
©. morial, of gathering the Votes by Centuries; and have 


60 
Cc 


MES. 4 ſubſtituted, to this ancient Uſage, that of collecting 


_ - * the Voices by Tribes, particularly in the Election of 
_ * 'Tribunes of the People. By this Change, in which 
& the Suffrages of the Patricians.and rich Men are blend= © 
ed and confounded with thoſe of the Poor, inſtead of 
taking them by Centuries, the inferior People have 
. it always in their Power to ele& whom they pleaſe; 
and they generally make choice of the ſeditious and 
turbulent, rather than of good and virtious Men.— * 
Now, to put a Stop to theſe Abuſes, ſo pernicious to 
the Repole and Felicity of the State, it will be popes I 


oF | © 4 Wi. 3 © 
ve "a henceforward, no Perſon, of what uk er Gon- 
dition ſoever, be allowed to propoſe any Law to the 
9 People, till after it has been approved by the Senate, 
in order that the Votes may be colleQed only by 
-*. Centuries. *Twill alſo be requiſite to prohibit the 
* Tribunes from making thoſe everlaſting Harangues, 


* which are ſo many Trumpets of Sedition. ., And to 


„ limit the infatiable Ambition of thoſe Plebeian Magi 
„ ſtrates, a ſolemn Law ought to be enacted, vis. That 


1 every Citizen who has been Tribune, ſhould be there- 


„by diſqualified from holding any other Employment 
© in the State.” Theſe Propoſals were received as ſo 
many Laws, and Rome aſſumed a new Face under 9 
la's Conſulſhip. 3 
9. What was his next Attempt ? EYE 
A. Aſter having eſtabliſhed his Authority, 10 now 
re ſolved to revenge his private Injuries, Accordingly he 
- annulled the Decree by which the Command of the 
Army againſt Mithridates was given to Marius; and re- 
pealed the Law preferred by Sulpitius, vis. For admit- 
ting the Allies into the 35 ancient Tribes. Then Ma- 
rius, his Son, Sulpitius, and 12 of the chief Senators of 
their Party, were declared Enemies to Rome. A Price 
Was ſet upon their Heads, and their Goods expoſed to 
public Sale; and the Decree of the Senate was publiſhed. 
by Sound of Trumpet in Rome, and in all the Provinces 
dependent on the Republic. Sy//a immediately diſ- 
patched Troops into all Quarters, in order to-ſeize and 
- kill them. Marius eſcaped the Search; but as for Sulpi- 
tius, being diſcovered in the Fens of Laurentium by 
ſome of Sylla's Soldiers, his Head was ſtruck off, and be- 
ing brought to Rome, was fixed on the Refira, A SpeRacle ? 
that ſtruck the Inhabitants with the utmoſt Terror 5 and 
now both Patriciansand Plebeians began to conceive a 


Hatred againſt Sy//a for this Action, and His fo 1g00»- 1 


 minioufly proſcribing Marius. 

2. What happened the Year after? 

A. Hlla found that the People were alienated from 
him, by their rejecting ſuch of his Creatures as were 


Candidates for ſome Offices of State. However, he 


ſeemed not to regard theſe „ z and even n | 
3 „ C 
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Ann. Rom. 666: Cornelius Cinna, a Relation of his, but 
Ps FOO: of an oppoſite Party, to be elected Con- 
ful. This Cinna, tho' of a Patrician Family, had yet de- 
voted himſelf to the People, among whom he hoped to 
meet with greater Regard and Eſteem, than among the 
Nobles, many of whom were illuſtrious Captains and able 
Magiſtrates. This Roman was of a diſſolute Character; 
tho thoughtleſs and raſh in his Deſigns, he nevertheleſs 
_  - ſupported them with a Courage and Greatneſs of Soul, 
_  worthya better Citizen. Cinna immediately boaſted that 
he would aboliſh all Sys Laws. He even attacked him 
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directly; and, to ſound the Diſpoſition of the People, 


he fuborned one of his Creatures to impeach Sy//a. But 
_ this great Man, deſpiſing equally the Baſeneſs of the 
Accuſer, and the Fickleneſs of the Perſon who ſet him 
ut work, without condeſcending to anſwer to the Charge, 
left the Proſecution and the Judges, and went from Reme 
in order to carry on the War againſt Mithridates. 


2 How did inna behave in the abſence of Sy/la? 


A. Hereſolved if poſſible, to get Marius reſtored ; but 


it being extremely difficult to get the Decree of his Pro- 


ſcription reverſed, becauſe of the powerful Party which 


Sylla had in Rome; Cinna, to balance the Credit of it, 
and to gain the greater Number of Votes, undertook to 
win oyer the Allies to his Intereſt, For this Purpoſe he 
ſent Meſſages to them privately, to defire them to come, 
in as great Numbers as poſlible, the firſt Day that an 


Aſſembly ſhould be held; and all bring Swords under 


their Gowns. They accordingly came, and in ſuch 
Multitudes, that even the Inhabitants of Rome could 


| fearce make their Way to the Aſſembly. Cinna then 
mounteck the Roffra, and ſpoke as follows: As the 


© Latines and Italians are of the ſame Country with the 


* Romans, as they ſpeak the ſame Language, live under 
"almoſt the fame Laws, and expoſe their Lives daily, 
to ſupport the Glory and Intereſt of the Common- 


* wealth; it therefore would be juſt, to compoſe but, 


one Body, and one ſingle Republic, of the different 
Nations of Italy. Now, to complete this Union, the 
* eight laſt Tribes muſt be ſuppreſſed, and incorporated 
by Lot into the ancient onces. No other Method can 
r 7 N j x e „ be 
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| , 
« be found to maintain Peace and Harmony in the 
« different Orders of the State, to increaſe the Forces 
« of it, and to make them formidable to the Enemies 

« of the Reman Wime?! . 

9. What Reception did this Speech meet with? 
A. It was extremely grateful, as will be ſuppoſed, ta 
the Allies, who now were very. urgent to have Votes 
gathered, in order for the paſſing of this Law. But the 
antient Citizens being exaſperated at this Motion ; 
« *Tis enough (ſaid they) that theſe Strangers are aſ- 
„ ſociated to the Roman Name; are allowed the Rights 


and Privileges annexed to it; and fee themſelves, 


© from Subjects, made Citizens of Rome; let them there= 
1 fore not pretend to concern themſelves, in oppoſition 
„ to our Inclinations, with our Tribes, in order to give 
Laws to them by the Superiority of their Voices,“ 
Diſputes enſuing upon this, the Allies drew their Swords 

from under their Gowns, attacked the antient Citizens, 

and put them to Fligbt. The greateſt Part of them went 
and complained to the Senate, and addreſſed Ofawius, 

Cinna's Colleague in the Conſulſhip, and a profeſſed 
Friend to Hlla. Octavius put himſelf at the head of 


Fylla's Creatures, broke through the People, and charg= _ 


ing the Latines put them to Flight. Immediately the 
Inhabitants of Rome take up Arms ; fall upon the Allies, 
who were diſperſed in the Streets, and beat them out 


of the City. | 


9. What did Cinna ? ES 8 20 * 


A. Being thus abandoned, he ran up and down Rome 
to rally his Adherents ; and even invited the Slaves to 


join him, e -00n their Liberty on that condi- 


tion. He employs his utmoſt Endeavours to raiſe a Se- 
dition; but not being ſeconded, was obliged to yield to 
the prevailing Patty. He then left Rome, and went to 


the Crowd of Italians, whom he had invited thither. Ha 
XZ viſited Tiber Præ neſte, Nola, and the reſt of their Cities; 
and, in all Places through which he paſſed, he exhorted 
the People to take up Arms, in order to wreak their 
Vengeance on the Romans. He was ſeconded by C. Mi- 

* lonius, and particularly by Q. Sertorius, an excellent 
Commander, who had joined this Party to revenge him- 

ſelf of that of Sy//a, which had excluded him the Tri- 


buneſhip. 
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bune ſhip. Theſe Senators exiting the Reſentment of 
the Allies, War was reſolved upon in moſt of the Cities; 
the Infection ſoon became general; and Cinna, at the 
Head of this new Party, began to levy Men and Money. 
The Senate hearing of his pernicious Deſigns, diveſted 
him of the Dignity of Conſul; and Lucius Merula, | 
Prieſt of Jupiter, and one of the worthieft Men in the 
Commonwealth, was ſubſtituted in his room. +. | 
2. Did not this exaſperate Cinna? "oe 
A. Being naturally of a furious Temper, he was for 
ever revolving Projects to ruin his Enemies, But being 
in want of Forces, he refolved to gain a Body of Ro- 
mans, who were then encamped near Capua. Being ar- 
rived in the Camp, he addreſſed himſelf firſt to ſome 
military Tribunes, whom he won over to his Intereſt, 
Theſe Officers calling the Soldiers together, ſays Cinne 
to them; You behold in me a moſt extraordinary Ex- 
% ample of the Tyranny of the Senate. You had made 
eme Conſul: The Roman People had beſtowed this | 
_ *« Dignity upon me by their Votes; and the Senate juſt | 
* now dlveſted me of it without hearing me, and even 
% without conſulting the People. After ſuch an Out- 
rage what Hopes can you entertain of your Liberties, 
your Rights, and Suffrages? Twas nevertheleſs thoſe 
very Suffrages, the Number of which I would have 
« increaſed, in order to ſupport your Authority, that 
have drawn upon me this cruel Treatment, Had I 
been leſs a Friend to the People, I ſhould have ſtill 
« been at the Head of the Senate; and you would have 
E. ſeen me in your Tribunal, inveſted with all the Infig- 


© nia of my Office: but inſtead of this, I now preſent. 


4 myſelf with the Air of a Suppliant ; and as a wretch- 
ed Outlaw, having neither Home nor Houthold. 
Gods; reduced. to the ſad Neceſſity of roving up and 
„ down like a Vagabond, or of hiding 8 5 in a 
- © Country, over which I have a right to command.“ 
2. Were not the Soldiers moved? 
A. Seeing Cinna tear his Robe, as a Man who was 
tortured with the deepeſt Affliction; calling upon the 
Gods who revenge Injuſtice, and ready to — upon his 
- own Sword; they raiſed him up, ſet him in his Eribu- 1 
nal z when every one exhorting him not to de ſpond, 
% E147. ax 
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tdey ive bim the Faſces, and appoint him Eictors; and 
the Army being won over by the principal Officers, they - 
recognize him for their. Conſul and Generaliſſimo, and 


take the accuſtomed Oath of Fidelity. Cinna ſoon 


grew formidable, upon which Odavius and Merula, the 
two Conſuls, make new Levies by Order of the Senate: 

and at the ſame Time Cn. Pompey, Father to Pompey 
the great was recalled. He then commanded a Body of 


Troops on the Coaſt of the ſonian Sea, and came and en- 
camped before the Par /aCo//atina,zn order to ſecure Rome. 
However, the Commonwealth drew little Advantage 


from this General, who lags managed Matters fo art- 
fully between the two Parties, ever ſince Sy//a's Depar- 


ture, that *twas never known which of them was moſk 


favoured by him. He perhaps endeavoured to build his 


own Fortune on the Ruin of both Parties, a Circumſtance 


| that afterwards wade him equally gdious te both. In 
the mean Time Cinna's Party increaſed daily; ſeveral 
Senators came to his Camp, and a Report was ſpread, 


that Marius and his Son were advancing; towards it. 


2. Where was Marius at that Time? 


. He lived ja a kind of Exile, in the Hand of Cer- 


% 


cina, on the Coaſt of Africa, whither he had fled with his 


Son and ſome Roman Senators who followed his Fortune. 
_ Caius Marius, at upwards of ſeventy Years of Age, after 
having ſo long 130 the Conſulate with equal Autho- 
rity and Glory, 


ad been forced to fly from Rome on 
foot, unaccompanied by any Friends, and even ſo much 


zs a Servant. After wandering ſome Time in this de- 
plorable Condition, he was obliged, to ſecure. himſelf 
from the Troopers whom Sy//a had ſent after him, ta 


retire into a Fen, where he paſſed the whole Night, 


ſtanding up to the Neck in Mud. At Day break he came 


out of it, in order to get to the Sea-ſhore, in the Hopes 


of meeting with ſome veſſel, which might convey him 
out of Italy. But being known by the Inhabitants of 
*  Minturne, a Town in Campania, he was ſeized, and 


carried to that City with a Rope about his Neck, ſtark- 


naked, and covered with Dirt. The Magiſtrates, in 
Obedience to the Orders of the Senate, immediatel 


Ent a public Slave, a Cimbrian, to put him to Death. 


0 184 3 2 
28 Was not Marius terrified at this? ak 


A. Seeing the Slave come in, and ER his Def: -4 1 


by the drawn Sword he held in his Hand, he cried aloud, 
« Barbarous Wretch, doſt thou date to aſſaſſinate Catus 


« Marius?” The Slave, terrified at the bare Name of a 
Man, fo formidable to the Cimbri, threw down his 


By Sword, and ran out of Priſon in the utmoſt Terror, and 


crying, „ T'w1ill be impoſſible for me to kill Marius,” 


The Magiſtrates of Minturn looked. upon the Fear and 
Confuſion of this Slave, as a tacit Teſtimony of the Care 
the Gods had to preſerve the Life of that great Man; 
and being ſtruck with a religious. Awe, they cried, ** Let 
him go whitherſover the Fates may conduct him ; 


4% and let the Decree of the Senate be put in force a aint | 


„ him in any Place but this. We only beſeech the 
«© Gods to forgive us, if a Superior Authority forces us 
. to drive from our City the Man who formerly ſe- 


« cored all 7taly from the fricurfidns ofthe Barbarians.” 
They then provided him with a Ship, which carried | 


hiar into the Hland of Znaria. | 
3 Is not this Incident Telated in another 1 aer 155 
A. We are told that Marius, being diſcovered by the 


Inhabitants of Min!trne,' was, by Order of the Magiſ- 


trates, confined in the Houſe of one Fannia; they think- 


ing ſhe would revenge herſelf for the Sentence Marius | 


| had pronounced againſt her ſome Time before, in a 


Cauſe between, her and C. Titinius her Huſband, a Citi- 


zen of Minturnæ, who had married her, notwithſtand] ing 
the Reputation ſhe had of being unchaſte; 


that ſhe might be divorced from him, and he not obliged 


to return her Portion. Marius, who had been appointed 


Judge in this Cauſe, had pronounced, that Titinius ſhould 


give back the Portion; and that Fannia ſhould be deem'd | 


as duly convicted of Adultery, and be fined a very triflin 
Sum. Fannia, fo far from harbouring the leaſt Diſzul 
againſt Marius, diſcovered the higheſt Eſteem for him, 


＋ him the moſt generous, Treatment, and aſſi ſted bin 


making his Eſcape from Minturnæ. 
2. What befel Marius in ÆTnaria? 


A. He there found Granius a Senator, Sod? of bis Ad: 
herents, and ſome othets of his proſcrib'd Friends, who 


informed 


and who 
afterwards wanted to convict her of Adultery, in order 
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informed bim, that his Son was fled to the Court of 


Ma ndreſtal, or Hiempſal, King of Numidia ; upon which + 


Marius failed for Africa. A Storm arifing, he was 
obliged to put into Sicily, where he met with new Dan- 
gers. He was ſcarce got on Shore, when a Roman Quz- 


ſtor, Who commanded in that Country, and happened io . 
be there accidendally, would have ſeized him. They 

fought; and Marius eſcaped, after loſing ſixteen of his 

Attendants, who made a vigorous Defence, in order that 


be might have an Opportunity of returning to his Ship. 
After ſome Days Sail he arrived in Africa, and landed 
near Carthage. Sextilias was Prætor in that Province; 


and as Marius had never offended him, he imagined that 


he would not moleſt him; and that he ſhould at laſt 
meet with an Aſylum, to repoſe himſelf after the Fa- 


tigues he had undergone at Sea. But he had not been 


there many Days, when a Lictor came, and ordered him 


in the Prætor's Name, to leave the Country; and that 
_ otherwiſe he would be treated as an Enemy to the Ro- 
mans, Marius grieved to the Soul, and enraged to find 


that not ſo much as a Nook was allowed him to hide his 


Fead in: he who had been Sovereign, in ſome Meaſure, 


of the Globe; gazed upon the Lictor in deep Silence. 
But being pteſſed to anſwer, he ſpoke thus: Tell thy 


Maſter, that thou haſt ſeen Marius, baniſhed from his 


6“ native Country, and fitting on the Ruins of Car- 


* thage:” as though, by comparing his Misfortunes 
with thoſe of the mighty Empire of the Carthaginians, 
he thereby would rewind the Prætor of the Inſtability af 


all human Things, = 
2. Did Marius obey the Orders? 3 
A. He put to Sea, notwithſtanding the Severity of 


the Seaſon, and ſpent Part of the Winter in roving up 
and down thoſe Seas; waiting for the Return of one 


of his Attendants, whom he had ſent to Numidia to 
Marius his Son, in order that he might procure him a 
Retreat in that Country, But Marius was agreeably 
ſurpriſed when he ſaw him arrive. The Barbarian King 


had, at firſt, indulged young Marius a favourable Re- 


ception; but heating afterwards of the Father's Miſ- 


fortune, he reſolved to keep the Son as a Hoſtage 


which Fortune ſent him, and to inake a Merit of it 
„„ | 1 with 


A. Sertorius adviſed him not to let that great Roman 
come into his Camp; but Cinna invited him to it, gave 
him the Title of Proconſul, and ſent him Lictors, with 
all the Inſignia of that Office. Marius being arrived, 
would not accept of the Lictors and Ornaments, but, 


— 
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and happening to get into the good Graces of one of 
the King's Miſtreſſes, Lote, diſguiſed in Pity, made 
that Princeſs ſympathize with him in his Misfortunes; 


mY and, notwithſtanding her ſecret Paſſion for him, ſhe had 


yet the Generoſity to aſſiſt him in his Eſcape. - 


What did Cinna when News was brought that | 


Marius was coming to join him; 


on the contrary, affected to wear a tattered: Robe: His 


Hair and Beard were negleQed ; he walked with a flow | 
Pace, and as a Man who was oppreſſed with the mighty 
Weight of. his Misfottunes. Nevertheleſs, thro' this 


melancholy Aſpe@ he aſſumed, an Air of Haughtineſs 
was diſcovered, which excited Terror rather than Com- 
ſhon.' Multitudes now flocked to Marius from all 


Parts, he giving out, that the only Motive of his taking 
up Arms, was to force the ancient Tribes to admit the 
Allies among them, He was ſoon joined by a great 
Number of Slaves, to whom he had promiſed their 
Liberty; and, of a ſelect Number of theſe, he com- 


poſed his Body-Guard. 


2 Did not Cinna and Marius advance towards Rome ? 
A. They did not meet with the leaſt Oppoſition in 


their March, The Chief Commanders in their Army 


were Cinna, Marius, Carbo Lieutenant to the former, 


and Sertorjus; and theſe blocked up Rome. At this 


ime Cn. Pompey, who was in the other Party, was 
killed by a Thunberbolt, to the great Joy of both 
Sides; and Octauius the Conſul, who was an honeſt 


but weak Man, was obliged to ſucceed Pompey in his 


Command of the Army. Sylla being at too great a Diſ- 
tance to be recalled, the Senate ſent for Cecilius Metellus, 
| a very brave experienced General, and Son of Numi- 


dicus. Metelhrs, was then engaged againſt the Samnites, 


Who were the only People that remained unconquered 


in the Social War. This General left his Army under 
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with that Party which ſhould get the upper Hand. 
_- Young Marius was therefore kept as a Priſoner at large; 


the Command of RUBIO and came ta Odi 2 


Camp, during which, Marius prevailed with the Sam- 
nites to declate in his F avour. The Soldiers in Octaviuss 


Army cried aloud, that they would have none but Me- 


tellus for their General; but upon his modeſtly refuſing: 


the Command, and cenſuring the Soldiers for their Con- 


X tempt they Ne Octavius, the greateſt Part of them 
went over to Marius. Rome was now in the utmoſt Con- 


fuſion ; the People being in want of Proviſions, ex- 
claimed againſt the Senators, many of whom began io 
be tired of the Civil War. The Senate to put an end 
to theſe: Diſtractions, and fearing a general Revolt, 
ſent a Deputation to Cinna, by which they recognized 


him as Conſul, and Meru/a generouſ)y reſigned the Con- 


ſulate on that Occafion. As for Metellus, finding Affaits 
deſperate, he withdrew towards, Liguria, but nme | 


reſolved to ſlay in Rome. 


Q. Did not Cinna and Marius enter the City Ye | 
A. The former marched in firſt, attended by 4 


: Goods after having made a ſolemn Promiſe not to put 


any Perſon to Death in an illegal Manner. Marius halt- 


ed at the Gates, when his Friends deſiring him to ad- 
vance forward, he ſaid, that as he had been ſent into 


Exile by a public Decree, another muſt be iſſued to au- 


_ thorize his Return, This cruel Roman ſtill feigned a 


Reverence for the Laws ; and therefore to content him 
they were obliged to aſſemble the People. However, 
finding the Ceremony too long, and being impatient to 
indulge his blood-thirſty Humour, he threw off the 
Maſk, and ruſhed into the City with a Party of Soldiers 
who immediately butchered thoſe whom he had marked 
out for Deftrudtion, Several illuſttious Senators were 


murdered in the Streets, and made the firſt Viims to 
Marius s Revenge. He cauſed their Heads to be ſet up- 
on the Roſtra; and, as though he would extend his Ven- 


geance even beyond the Grave, he ordered the mangled 
odies to be left in the Streets, that they might be . 


vouted by the Dogs. 


2. Were theſe all the remarkable Murders 7 
A. Octavius, the Conſul, was killed in his Tribunal 3 


and Merula, . that he was MASI ordered his 


Veins ; 


. Cn 
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the cruel Satisfaction to preferibe the Form of his Exe- 


cution. But as he was the Prieſt of Jupiter; and as by 


the Laws of their Religion all Perſons inveſted with 
that ſacred Character were' forbid to die with their Mi- 
tres on; a Writing was found after his Death, declar- 


| ing, that he had taken ix off before his Veins were open- _ | 


ed; in order that he might not profane it by the Effuſion 
of his Blood. Afterwards fell Mark Anthony, a Senator 
of Confular Dignity, (Grandfagher to the Triumvir 
with Auguſtus) an excellent Orator; who, by the Charnis 


of his Eloquence, defended himſelf a confiderable Time 


againſt the Rage of the Soldiers. © Catulus, who had 


conti ibuted no leſs then Marius to the Defeat of the Cim- 


bri, was the next Viaim.” Catulus being told that be was 
proſcribed, ſhut himſelf up in a Room, and was ſuffocated” 


by the Smoke of the Coal, which he had cauſed to be 


2 


brought for that Purpote, Phe furious Multitude of 


Slaves, whom Marius had appointed the Jaitiuments of 
bis Revenge murdered the Fathers of Families, plundered 


_ Houſes, defloured Women, and forced away Children. 


At the leaſt Signal made by their bloody Leader, they 
butchered any Perſon ; and he even commanded them 
to kill all thoſe, whoſe Salute he did not return. 
Was he not vexed to the Soul, becauſe he could 
not wreak his Vengeance on Sy/la? 8 
A. Les; but he endeavoured to ſatiate it in the Per- 
ſons of thoſe who were deareſt to him. He ſought after 
Mete lla his Wife, Daughter to Numidicus, and their 
Children, but they all had the good Fortune to eſcape. 


 Maxius ſwelled with Fury at this, pulled down' Sy1/a's 


Houſe, confiſcated his Poſſeſſtons; and, whilſt that re- 
nowned General was ſubjecting Kingdoms to the Power 
of the Romans, Marius did not bluſh to make him be de- 


clared an Enemy to the Commonwealth. He then re- 


pealed all the Laws which Sylla had made in his Conſul- 


ſhip; and ſecured that Office for Cinna and bimſelf the 
Ann. Rom. 667. following Year, in order that they 


| might ſtrengthen themſelves againſt 
Sylla, whoſe'Return they very much dreaded. But that 


great Captain, tho' ſtrongly urged by bis Wife, his Chil- 


* 


dren, and Friends, to turn his Arms againſt his own 


Enemies, 


# 


e 


Enemies, did nevertheleſs reſolve to vanguiſk Mithridares 
and afterwards. march againſt Rome. In the mean Time 
he wrote a long Letter to the Senate in which he repre- 
ſented, i in the ſtrongeſt Terms, his important Services, 
and the great Iojuries he had received; and concluded 
with ſaying, that he hoped to return ſoon to Rome at the 
Head of a victorious Army, and that then he would re- 
venge all. Injuries both of a public and private Nature: 
©, Was not Marius intimidated at the m of 
Sylle's Return? | | 
A. He now: revolved in his Mind. bly former-Mi br 
tunes, his Baniſhment, the Dangers he had encountered 
both by Sea and Land, and was afraid of being again 
expoſed, in his advanced Age, to the like Perils. Theſe 
gloomy Reflections, which haunted him perpetually, 
would not let him ſleep. To drive them from Kis 
Mind, he had Recoutſe to the Bottle. But this new 
kind of Life; and the Exceſs; he gave into, brought a 
Pleuriiy upon him, of which he died, in his ſeventh 
Conſulate, and in the 5oth-Year of his Age, no Man 
having ever enjoyed the above - mentioned. Office ſo many 
Times. An Hiſtorian relates, that Marius, walking one 
Evening with his Friends, entertained them with an 
Account of the chief Events of his Life; and eloſed the 
whole with ſaying, that he did not think it became a 
Man of Senſe, who was ſo far advanced in Vears as him- 
ſelf, to confſide any longer in ſo fickle a Goddeſs as 
Fortune. That he then embraced the whole Company 
with a Tender neſs, which was not uſual to bim; and 
going to Bed, died a few Days after. JS 
Q. What followed after this ?? | 
A. Young Marius, inheriting his Father's Ertietty 
4 with his Power, iminediately put 'ro'Deathifeveral Se- 
- nators, who had eſcaped the firit-Fury'of the Proſtrip- 
tion. This young Man joined in a very cloſe Union | 
with Cinna; and they aſſociated in their Aan Ro 
Faction Valerius Flaccus, a Creature of F om. 667 F 
Marius, whom. they, by their Arts, procured: to be = 
Succeſſor in the Conſulate. They now debated amo 
[themſelves how to prevent the Return of Su; and at 
laſt agreed to ſend an Army into Ata, againſt Withrt- 
—_ _ Pretence Fine the War, which! Hl catried 
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on againſt this Monarch, was not authorized by the 
Commonwealth; and that as the Senate had diveſted 
him of the Command, it conſequently was not lawful. 
Cinna telling Valerius, that it would be proper for him to 
head that Entetprize, this Conſul ſet out from Rome at 
the Head of two Legions. Valerius was of a haughty 
and cholerie Diſpoſition ; being puffed up with his new 
Dignity, he treated + crifelly the common Soldiers, and 
 *wagodious:to the Officers becauſe of his Pride. His Soul 
was dead to all Senſations of Gratiude, becauſe he 
aſcribed the Regard that was ſhewn him, to no other Mo- 
tive but the Fear of his Power. As Cinna did not enter- 
tain a very favourable Idea of Yaleriuss Abilitics, he 
appointed, as his Lieutenant, a Senator called Fimbria, 
who was as much beloved by the Soldiers for his Va- 
lour, as Valerius was abhorred for his Severity. Being 
arrived in Aa, a Quarrel broke out between them, 
which was carried to ſuch a Height, that Valerius fled 
_ "© Jgnominijouſly- from the Camp, and hid himſelf. in a 
Well; where being diſcovered by Fimbria, he drew him 
from thence, and flew him though a Conſul. and his 
Commander, with his own Hand; after which he made 
the whole Army take an Oath of Fidelity to him, to 
ſecure him from C:inna's Reſentment. 
2. Was Fimbria ſucceſsful againſt Mithridates ? : 
A. Being an excellent Commander, he gained great 
Advantages: over that Monarch and his Lieutenants. 
Hie attacked chiefly Mithridates himſelf, whom he ob- 
liged, after a Defeat, to quit Per gamus, a City of Troas, 
and retire to Pitane, a Fortreſs, whither Succours might 
de brought him from Sea. Fimbria nevertheleſs beſieged 
bis there; but having no Fleet to block up the Port, 
be ſent and deſired Lucullus, who commanded Sy/ta's | 
_ Fleet, to come up and aſſiſt (notwithſtanding the Diff 
ence of Parties) in eruſhing the great Enemy of the | 
Romans, Had Lucullus joined him, Mithridates would {| 
have been inevitably ruined, but he . poſſibly did not 
cate to have any concern with a Man, who had'mur- 
.dered a Conſul. The Sea being open to the Monarch, 
he withdrew from the Fortreſs above - mentioned, and 
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5 arried on the War with various Succeſs, againſt: Fim- 
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. 
2 What Adtions had been performed by G2! in bis | 


War againſt Miibridates? 


A. In leſs than three Years hs had recovered all hs 
Cities of Greece ; defeated, in two pitch'd Battles three 
of the Generals of that Monarch, who commanded an 


Army in Beotia of above 100,000 Men, tho? Sila him- 


ſelf had but 15,000 ; Marius's Party not permitting any 
Succours to be ſent him from Rome. However, his Mn 
tories brought Riches and Abundance into his Camp 

his Army increaſed ; Men flocked from all Parts to fight 
under his Enfigns, and Afa furniſhed him immenſe Sums. 
Hlla, by theſe Succours, and being at the Head of a 
victorious Army, would have extended his Conqueſts 


farther, had not his Diſquietude, with regard to what 


was tranſacting at Rome, and the Deſire of reſtoring his 


Party to its former Luſtre and Vigour, prevailed, in bis 


Mind over the Advantages which he might juſtly hope 


to gain by continuing the War. He nevertheleſs was 
firmly relolved not to quit Aa, till he had reduced his 
Enemy by Force of Arms, or his Dominions to their 
ancient Limits by a Treaty. Mithridates, who ſelt no 
leſs Uneaſineſs, and was afraid Jeſt ſo able and fortu- 


nate a Commander ſhould drive him quite out of Aa, 


' ſent ſecret Orders to Archelaus, one of his Generate F 


conclude a Peace upon any Conditions. 
2. What followed upon this? | 
A. After an Interview between Archelaus and Site, 
the latter ſaid; that if Mithridates was deſirous of obtain- 


ing Peace, he muſt aba ndon Aſia Minor and Paphlaponia ; 
muſt reſtore Bithynia to Nicomedes, andCappadocia toArio- © 
barzanes; that he ſhould pay 2000 Talents for defraying 

the Expence of the War, and give up yo Gallies. Sy/la, 


on theſe Conditions, promiſed the Senate ſhould confirm 
Mithridates in the Poſſeſſion of his remaining Kingdoms, 
and declare him a Friend and Ally to the People of Rome. 


The Treaty being agreed to on theſe Terms, the Articles 
of it were ſent to Mzhridates. This King conſented to 


every one of them, thoſe relating to Papblagonia and his 
Gallies excepted. But Sy//a menacing to ruin Mithri- 


dates, in caſe he refuſed to ratify the Treaty, ſent word 


that he would come and conclude it in Perſon, The 


= Mona deſired 858 Jaterview, in order that he might 


concert 
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concert Meaſures with Hlla for thechecking the Progre ſs 
of Fimbria, who did not recognize Sas Authority. 
8 What was the Reſult of this Interview ? 

A. Mitbridates, meeting Sylla in Dardania, a City of 
Troas, put out his Hand to him, in token of Friendſhip ; 
but the latter, before he would return the Civility, aſked | 
whethet he accepted the Peace on the Conditions ſtipu- 
lated by Arcbelaus? The King, ſurpriſed at the Haugh- 

tineſs of the Roman General, after giving ſome Reaſons | 
* -»to juſtify his taking up Arms, declared that he agreed 
to all the Articles of the Treaty: Then Sylla embraced 
the King; and preſented to him Ariobarzanes and Nico- 
anedes. He aſſured him, at the fame Time, that he would 
ſoon put it out of Fimbria's Power to give him the leaſt 
Diſquietude; and after this they ſeparated. 3 
Soldiers were very much diſguſted at this Treaty. 
22. What became of Fimbria ? 
A. Sylla matched againſt him, and ſent a Meſſeoger __ 
to Fimbria, commanding him to reſign his Command. 
The latter refuſing, the two Generals fortified their re- 
ſpeQive Camps. As the Soldiers in both were of the ſame | 
_ and moſt of them born in the ſame City, their | 
| Parties treated one another very courteouſly ; 

; / and — af Fimbria's Men going ſecretly into Hila's 
Camp, were prevailed upon to deſert, by the generous | 
| Treatment they met with. At laſt ſuch Numbers went 

- over, that Fimbria ſeeing himſelf betrayed, ſent to deſire 
an Interview with Sylla. This General deputed Rutilius 

one of his Officers, for that Purpoſe, who commanded 
him, in $y/la's Name, to leave the Province. Fimbria 
judging by the haughty Air with which this Order was 
delivered, that his Deſtruction was reſolved, anſwered, 
that he knew a much ſhorter Way; immediately after 
which he returned to Per gamus, and going into the Temple 
. of Aſculapius in that City, he ran upon his own Sword ; {| 
but the Wound not being mortal, he got a Slave 
to diſpatch him; who afterwards killed himſelf upon his 
Maſter's Body. The reſt of the Soldiers enliſted. them- 
ſelves under Sylla; who, after leaving the Command of 
his Troops to Murena, and appcinting Lucullus to levy 
ee iet out _ 81 8 at the Head of his 8 1 7 
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What Effect had the Report of Sy//a's March in 


A. Cinna and Carbo the two Conſuls, You! Mia: Aa 
young Marius, and the other chiefs of 4 2 sf 79- ry 
this Party, levied Troops, and-enrolled Legions ; called 
the Samnites to their Aid, and formed different Armies, 
to oppoſe theit common Eneiny. Cinna was detexmined 
to croſs over into Daimatia with his; but many of his 
Soldiers refuſing to go, a Sedition broke out in the 
Camp. Cinna going to ſpeak with the Mutineers, an 
Officer who cleared the Way for him ſtruck one of thoſe 
Soldiers, who ſtriking him again, and being ſeized for 
it, a great Tumult enſued, in which Cinna was run 
through the Body. After his Death Carbo enjoyed the 
Conſulate'fingly, the remaining Part of the Year. 
2. What was S$y//a doing all this Time? 4 2 
A. Being come to the Sea-ſhore of ' Afia, his whole 
Army bound themſelves to him by a freſh Oath. He 
then embarked, and landed ſafe at Brunduſium, without 
meeting with the leaſt Oppoſition, Whilſt his Troops 
were refreſhing themſelves thete, he was joined by Me- 
tellus, at the Head of a great Body of new-levied Forces. 
Marcus Craſſus, of the Family of Licinia, proſcribed by 
Marius and Cinna, was come to him before, but now left 
his Camp, and returned to it not long after with a great 
Number of Troops he had levied by his Credit and. his 
Friends; and aftetwards ſhared with him in all the 
Dangers and Glory of this War. But of all the Suc- 
couts Hlla was favoured with on this Occaſion, none 
gave him ſo much Satisfaction, as that brought him by 
Cn. Pompey, called afterwards Pompey the Great, and at 
that Time-ſcarce 23 Years of Age. His Army conſiſted 
of three Legions, and he had been forced to fight his 
Way to Hlla; after having given Brutus, a Leader in 
the other Party, a ſignal Overthrow. Sy/la received 
Pompey with unuſual Marks of Diſtinction, and gave him 
the Title of Imperator, notwithſtanding he had not yet 
| fat in the Senate; and though this Title was beſtowed 
only on ſuch Generals of the Commonwealth as had 
gained a Victory. Pompey being ſome Time after ſent 
for to Rome, demanded the Honours of a Friumph: But 
Hlla refuſed bis Requeſt, and ſaid, that as he was but a 
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_ - Knight, had not filled any of the great Employments 


of the State, and was too ung to be admitted into the 


which was beſtowed on the Conſuls, the Prætors, and 


— o 


Senate, it did not become him to ſue for an Honour, 


Dictators only. Pompey then turning about to ſome of 


: his Friends ſpoke, ſo loud as to be heard, as follows: 


„The Sun, at its Riſing, has always more Worſhippers 


4 than at its Setting.” Sy/la admiring theſe bold 
Words, changed his Reſolution that Moment, and cried, _ 


„Let him triumph.” 3 
2. What was tranſacted by the two Parties? 


— 


A. Hlla had brought but 30,000 Men with him from 
Ala, and his Enemies had 200, ooo Foot, beſides the Ca- 
valry. All theſe were divided into different Corps, and 
_ - commanded by 15 General Officers, headed by L. Cor- 


nmelius Scipio, and C. Junius: Norbanus, 


Hun. kes. 670. the Conſuls that Year. Hlla ſeeing 
himſelf ſurrounded by ſo many Bodies, ſent to Scipio, to 
' defire, invidiouſly, an Accommodation. A Suſpenſion 
of Arms being agreed, Slla's Soldiers went frequently 


into Scipio's Camp, upon Pretence of viliting, their 


| Dn, but, in Reality to corrupt them. This crafty 


onduct had made Carbo ſay, that, in Sylla, he was to 
combat a Fox and a Lion ; but that he dreaded the for- 
mer much more than the latter. Hylla, by his Artifice, 


- .. drew over the whole Army from Scipio, whom he ſet at 
Liberty, after his making a ſolemn Promiſe never to 
take up Arms any more againſt him. $y//a' then at- 
tempted the ſame Experiment upon Norbanus's Soldiers, 

but failing in it, they fought ; and Norbanus, after loſing 
above 7000 Men, fled to Capua with the Remains of 


his Army. - The reſt of the Campaign was ſpent in ſe- 
cret Negociations. Sy//a was now joined by a power- 


ful Body of Ciſalpine Gauls, young Marius by 40jooc 


Samnites; and Sertorius waged War very ſucceſsfully in 


Spain. About this Time the Capitol was burnt down, 
bdut by what Means was not known, | 
2. Did not Sylla and Marius come to a Battle? | 
2 == AM. PapiriusCarbe,being elected Con- 
Ann. Rom. 671. ful a third Time, with young. Marius, 
5 | both Armies took the. Field in Spring. 
© Being come in Sight of each other, Marius offered Sy/la 
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Battle, who accepted the Challenge. Both Parties" 


fought with incredible Bravery, and Victory was a long | 


Time doubtful, until Sy/fa corrupted five Cohorts, who 


went over to him with their General, which ſoon turned 
the Scale. However, the mighty Name of Caius Ma- 


rius did not obſcure his Son's Glory, This young 


Man diſplayed in the Battle all the Capacity of a veteran | 


General, and the intrepid Valour of a young Officer. 


He often rallied his Troops, returned to the Charge, 
and was one of the laſt who retired. He threw himſelf 

into Preneſte, which was a great Overſight in young 
Marius, as he had ſo many Armies under his Command. 


Sylla, after blocking up that City, ſet out for Rome, at 
the Head of a Detachment. "DFT 
2. Did he meet with any Oppoſition there? 
A. Marius's Adherents had left it ; and the Inhabi- 
tants, oppreſſed by the Miſeries which are inſeparable 


from a Civil War, opened their Gates to him. Sy/la 


having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of Rome, aſſembled the 
People, to whom he made a Speech; and, after conſiſ- 
cating the Eſtates of the Parties of Marius, he returned 


to the Army, in order to put an End to the Civil War 
by the taking of that General, Whilſt Marius was 
blocked up in Præneſte, he ſent an Order to Brutus, 
Prætor of Rome, to put to Death ſeveral Perſons ſpecified- 
by him, which cruel Proſcription was accordingly put 


ia Execution. Carbo, the Conſul, endeavoured to throw 
a Body of Forces into Prenefte, which was now become 
the principal Object of the War. Sy/la, Pompey, Metel- 


** 


Jus, Carbo, and Norbanus, exerted themſelves with Skill - 


and Bravery on Occaſion of this Siege; eſpecially Me- 


tellus, who gloriouſly defeated the two laſt-mentioned' 


Generals, flew a great Number of their Men, and took 


6000 Priſoners, Upon the News of this Defeat, Albi- 


novanus, who commanded a Legion under Norbanus, 
having invited this Conſul with the chief Officers in his 
Army to an Entertainment, cauſed them all to be mur- 
. dered, the General excepted,” who had been prevented 

from going to it; after which the Aſſaſſin ſurrendered 


himſelf with his Accomplices to Hlla. Werbanus, in 


Deſpair, fled to Rhodes; and whilſt the Magiſtrates were 
debating whether they 1 him up to Sylla, 
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8 his Victory. That General had fjain upwards of 50, o 
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L. What became of Carle? 


Lieutenants, and Pompey; and finding it would be im- 


poſſible for him to keep the Field, he left /zaly, and ſailed 
for Africa; but after roving a long Time up and down 


the Seas, he fell into the Hands of Pompey, who, to cut 
the Root of this Civil War, put him to Death. And now 
there ſurvived of the great Number of Leaders, who had 


joined Marius, but Carinas and two more, and who were 
at the Head of four Legions. Theſe joining Te/efinus, 


General of the Samnites, who had upwards of 60,0c0 - 
Men under his Command, deſigned to march and re- 


lieve Præneſte. Slla and Pompey thought to come upon 
them by Surpriſe, but Teleſinus over-reached both, by 
marchiog bis Army towards Rome, which filled the In- 
habitants of it. with the utmoſt Terror. Immediately they 


ſhut their Gates; the Men all tun to Arms; whilſt the 


Women, bathed in Tears, fly to the Temples ; to invoke 


the Succour of the Gods. Teleſinus being arrived before 


7, Having been defeated by Lucullus, one of Sylla's 


1 


Rome, was reſolved to raze it to the Ground; when a 


Body of young Romans, headed by Ap ius Claudius, made 
a2 Sally. They fought with incredible Bravery; Appius 


loſt his Liſe, and Rome was upon the Point of being 


taken, when 700 Horſe, diſpatched by Sylla, came gal- 
lopping into the City. At laſt Sy//a himſelf arrived with 
+ his Army, and prepared for Battle ſoon. after, giving 
Craſſus the Command of the Right Wing, and himſelf - 
heading the Left. Coming to an Engagement, both 


Parties fought with aſtoniſhing Fury; and Sy/la had like 
to have been defeated, many of his Officers and Soldiers 
deſerting him. The Battle continued till Night, Sy/la 


not knowing what had been the Fate of his Right Wing, 


when an Expreſs came from Craſſus, with the News of 


Men, among whom 'Telefinus was found; and 8000 
were taken Priſoners, who were immediately butchered 
by Syla's Order. Carinas's Head was ſtruck off, and 
being carried round the-Walls of Præneſte, the Citizens 


. ſet open their Gates. Marius finding it impoſſible for 


DE him to eſcape, flew himſelf; after which Sy//a put all 
5 1 3 - NVP 
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«the "Inhabitants of Prenefte to the Sword, the Women 
and Children excepted. The taking of this City put 
an End to the Civil War; Sylla entered Rome at the 
Head of his triumphant Army; and his Lieutenants | 
poſſeſſed themſelves of all the Citjes in Ibach. | 
Q. How did Sylla behave in Rome? 8 
A. With great Cruelty. He cauſed an ina man Mac- 


ſacre to be made of 6000 Men, who had fled to that 
c City, to avoid the Death with which they were threat- 


ened; and as the Senate diſcovered their Surpriſe, at 
hearing the dying Cries of thoſe unhappy People, Sylla 


told them, that they. were only a Parcel of Wretches 
who were puniſhing by his Order. He even declated, in 
the next Aſſembly of the People, that all his Enemies 
| ſhould meet with the like Treatment; a little after 


which he cauſed to be poſted up in the Forum, the. 
Names of 40 Senators, and oo Knights, all of whom 
he proſcribed. Two Days after he proſcribed the like 


Number of Senators, and a Multitude of the wealthieſt 
_ Citizens of Rome The Sons and Gtandſons of the 


Profcribed were declared infamous. He ordained by 


z public Edict, that all who had ſaved any Perſon 
= —_— in the proſeription ſhould themſelves be in- 


cluded in it. Such Slaves as had aſſaſſinated their 
Maſters, were largely recompenſed for their Trea- 
chery; and, to the Scandal of human Nature, Chil- 
dren were ſeen, their Hands reeking with the Blood 
of their Fathers, coming to aſk a horrid Reward for 


having murdered them. Lucius Catalina having. pre- 


vailed with Sy/la to include his Brother's Name, whom 
he murdered, among the Proſcribed, in order that 
he might inherit bis Eſtate; in Return for the Favour 


Catalina brought him the Head of Marcus Marius, (a 
Relation of Caius Marius) which he had firuck off; 
and went. afterwards and waſhed his bloody Hands 


in the luſtral or holy Water of the Temple of Apollo. 
The poſſeſſing a great Eſtate was now a Crime. 
Quintus Aurelius a peaceable Citizen, who had always 
lived in a happy Obſcurity, without being known 


either to Marius or Sylla, ſeeing, with Aﬀtoniſhment, 


his Name in the fatal Tables, wherein thoſe. of the 
Proſcribed were written, cried with a deep Sigh: * Un- 
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„fine Houſe in 4/#a;” he had not gone two Steps 


before he was affaſſinated by a Man, who had under- 
taken to murder him. Nothing was now heard every 


Day but new Proſcriptions, and no Man was ſure o 
being alive an Hour. 

by Did the Profcriptions end here? 

A. Hlla afterwards extended them to Cities and whole 
Nations. He ſeized on all the Poſſe ſſions, Houſes, and 


Territories of ſuch Cities of Ita“h, as, during the Civil a 


Mar, had declared for Marius. Theſe he beſtowed on 
his Soldiers, and thereby bound them the ſtronger to his 
Fortune and Intereſt, But as theſe Uſurpations, and 


many others, might very poſſibly not be permanent; 
thoſe who found their advantage in them, infinuated 


to him, that he ought to inveſt himſelf with the Dignity 


of DiRator, in order to - ve the Force of a Law, and 
a ſpecious Appearance of Juſtice, to all Things that had 
deen, or ſhould be tranſacted by him. $y//a took their 
Advice, and cauſed himſelf to be created perpetual Die- 
tator. In this Manner the Remans fell again under the 


Power of one Man; though Sy//a, to take away the 


ſtrong Averſion which * have for that kind 


of Government, maſked æ monarchic Power under the 


Aus. Rom. 672. 


Title and Dignity of Dictator. However, the Romans 
| had too much Senſe not to perceive, that under ancient 
and known Names, a new Power. had ariſen, that was 
ib e N with ne b | 
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Fes the perpetual Dien bir of SYLLA, to the 
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enacted nem ones; ſeized upon the public Treaſury; avd , | 


diſpoſed; in a deſpotic Manner, of the Eftates of his 
Fellow-Citizens, the beſt Part of which he gave to Craſ- 
ſus, who was called the wealthieſt Roman. Syila, who 
was as liberal to his Friends, as he was cruel to his Ene- 
mies, took a Pleaſure in laviſhing the Treaſures of the 
Republic on thoſe who had followed his Fortune; but 
then he required the moſt perfe Submiſſion from them, 
However Julius Ceſar, though but a Youth, would not 
bow the Neck. Sylla had commanded that famous Ro- 
man, who was Nephew to Mariuss Wife, to repudiate 


Cornelia, his Wife, and Daughter of Cinna; but Ce/ar 
refuſing to obey, Hua reſolved to proſeribe him; but at 


laſt was prevailed on to lay aſide that cruel Reſolution. 
Several of Cæſar's Friends repreſenting to'Sy//a, that he 


was too young to attempt any thing to his Prejudice; 


the DiQator ere « | ſee many Marius in this 
« young Man;” which being told to Ce/ar's Friends, 


they obliged him to leave Rome, and he did not return 


to it till after Hlla's Death, 3 
2; What Regulations did Sy//a make in the Civil 
Government? ve 4 


A. He added 300 Eguites to the Senate, which had 


been very much thinned by the Civil Wars; and at the 


ſame Time he retrenched the Power of the Eguites. He 


added 10,000 of the Slaves of the Proſcribed to the 


People; giving them their Freedom, and calling them 
| Cornelii, from his own Name; and he aſſigned many 
Lands to 23 Legions, to attach them the more firmly to 


his Intereſt. He afterwards enacted ſeveral Laws, his 

Chief Aim in which was, to curb the Ambition of thoſe * 
who were deſirous of aſcending to the higheſt Employ- 
ments at once; and, at the ſame time, to leſſen the Au- 


thority of the Tribunes, whom he always hated, he ex- 


cluded all thoſe who had been 'I'ribunes from holding 
any other Office ; a Circumſtance that very much de- 
| . that Employment, which was the moſt power⸗ 
ul after the Dictatorſhip. And yet lla, to keep up 


a ſpecious Shew of a Commonwealth, permitted Con- 
ſuls to be created; though it was manifeſt that he reign- 


ed ſingly; he having 24 Lictors with their Faſces and 
Axes, and a ſtrong Body-guard, to attend him con- 
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rius to the fatal Neceſſity of killing bimſelf in Prane/ty, 
having put up for the-Conſulate, Sy//a cauſed him to be 
" murdered in the rum. The great Severity with which 


he put the Laws in Execution, got him the Title of 
negative King. Cn 


2. What other Tranſactions happened during Hlla's | 


„ 
7 


Dicdatorſhip 7 


A. In the firſt Year of it, the War broke out again | 


Vith Mithridates, which was occaſioned by the Ambi- 
tion of Murena, whom Sy//a had left in Aa. That 
Noman thirſting after the Honours of a Triumph, found 


an Opportunity of coming to a Rupture with Mitbri- 
dates, contrary to the Deſigns of the Senate. However, 


Murena was defeated, and Mitbridates concluded a 


Peace with the Romam, which ended the ſecond War 


with that Prince, after having laſted above two Years. 


Slla, in the ſecond Year of his Dictatorſhip, was again 
created Conſul, but joined With Cæcilius Metellus in 


that Office; in which he was afterwards imitated by 
the Emperors. 2} | e 


Q. When did he abdicate the Dictatorſſip ?? 

. A. In the third Vear of it, to the great 

Ann. Rom. 67 5. Surpriſe of the whole World. This Ro- 
man reſigned that Office, and reduced 


| himſelf to the Condition of a private Citizen, without 


fearing the Reſentment of ſo man illuſtrious Families, 
the Chiefs of which he had put to Death by his bloody 
Proſcriptions. On the contrary, he, as tho? he had been 


perfectly juſt and innocent; freely offered to give an Ac- 


| © count of all his Proceedings. At the ſame Time he diſ- 


8 : ** 


miſſed his Lictors, diſbanded his Guards, and walked 


for ſome Time in the Forum with ſome of his Friends, 
in Prefence of Thouſands of the People, who, ſtruck 


with Aſtoniſhment, conſidered this unlooked-for Change 


as a Prodigy. In the Evening he returned Home, unat- 
tended, and as a private Man; and though he had made 
himſelf ſuch a Multitude of Enemies, not one Perſon 


dared ta ſhew him the leaſt Diſreſpect, a young Man 


excepted, who giving him ſcurrilous Language, Hlla 
replied in a kind of prophetic Strain, That ſuch an 
inſolent Treatment would, for the future, keep any 


— 
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Man who ſhould riſe to ſo exalted a Pitch of Power. 


« from reſigning it.” Moſt of the Romans looked upon 


this-Abdication, as the Reſult of the higheſt Magnani- 
mity. They obliterated the Remembrance of his Pro- 


ſcriptions, and pardoned the many Murders he had 


cauſed to be committed, fince he had now reſtored his 


-Country to its Liberty, His Enemies, on the contrary, 


aſcribed this great Change to the perpetual Fear he was 


under, left ſome Roman ſhould ariſe, generous enough 
to deprive him, at once, of Life and Empire. Be this 
as it will, Hylla, after ſhedding fo much Blood, died 


* 7 
* 


peaceably in his Bed at Puteoli; but his Body was pu- 
trified, and all turned into Lice. He had writ his own / 


Epitaph a few Days before he expired, and it preſents - 


us with his true CharaQer in theſe Words : ** No man 
ever did more good -Offices {to his Friends, or was 


% more cruel to his Enemies.“ His Abdication ſhew- 


ed that a Thirſt of reigning was not his predominant 


. "Paſſion; and that the chief Motive of his ſeizing the 
ſovereign Authority, was, that he might have the bet - 
ter Opportunity of ſatiating his Vengeance on his Ene- 


mies. The two Conſuls, and their Factions, quatrel- 


led about the Honours deſigned for him at his Funeral, 
At laſt, Catulus prevailing againſt his Colleague Lepidus, 

_ Oylla's Bolty was carried in mighty Pomp thro” Nome; 
and was the firſt which was burnt in this City, in or- 
der to prevent its being treated like that of Marius, 

- _ whoſe Bones, by Sy//a's Order, were dug up and thrown 
"away; 7 i Þ 33008 fi ES, 
9. Did not greater Diviſions ariſe after Sy//a's Death? 


A. Sylla was no ſooner dead, but Aimilius Lepidus, the 


| © * Chief Conſul, attempted, in Imitation of that renowned 


Thy Roman, to ſeize upon the Government; but his Power 
was not equal to his Ambition. This Lepidus was not 


_ eſteemed by the Armies; was rather an artful Politician 
than a good Soldier; a profound Diſſembler, and 
owed his Riſe to a Series of groveling Actions. Al- 
though he had declared for the Nobility, whoſe Party 


be thought the ſtrongeſt; yet Sy//a would never permit 


him to be Conſul. But ſince that Roman had abdicated 


_ the DiQtatorſhip, Pompey, who was moſt powertul in the 


Adminiſtration, being ſeduced by the pretended Attach- 
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ment of Lepidus, openly favoured his Election, and 
got him choſen Conful. | | 225g F 
2 In what manner did he conduct himſelf ? | 
A. He went over to the Party of the Plebeians, in 
which he was oppoſed by Catulus, his Colleague, who, 


With Pompey, Metellus, and Craſſus, headed that of the 
Nobles. Toraiſe the Credit of the Commons, he pro- 


ſed the aboliſhing Part of the Laws of Sy/la, ip which 


he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Catulus. The two Par- 


ties declared for one or other of the Conſuls. Lepidus, 
to ſtrengthen his, and to win over the Nations of Ja 
to his Intereſt, aſſured them, that he would re-incorpo=- 
rate them with the 35 ancient Tribes; and cauſe the 
Lands, of which they had been diſpofſeſſed by the Die - 
tator, to be reſtored to them ; which Declaration gained 


- . -him a great Number of Friends. Rome was now going to 


be again the new Theatre of a Civil War; but the Se- 
nate interpoſed its Authority, and obliged the Conſuls 
to take an Oath, not to take 17 Arms one againſt the 
_ *- other during their Conſulſhip. However, Lepidus's Lear 
Was no ſooner expired, but he raiſed an Army in Gallia 


$ THOR. Ciſalpina, which was his Province; and he reinforced 


himſelf with the Armies of Brutus and Perpenna. Le- 
pidus then marched towards Rome, in the Hopes of be- 


= IH coming another Sylla, in caſe he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf 


of that City. The Senate enrolling the Legions, _ 
the Command of them to Catulus; ſoon after which 
the Armies engaging, Part of that of Lepidus was cut 
to Pieces and the reft obliged to fly. This Roman re- 
tiring to Sardinia, was joined by Perpenna, and they 
afterwards increaſed their Army; but Lep us being too 
ſtrongly preyed upon by Grief, died the ſame Year 
with Sy//a. As for Brutus, he was beſieged in Modena 
by Pompey; and ſurrendering the City, was aſſaſſinated. 

— .. i ye 7 WS, 

©: What became of Perpenna? „ 
A. Having 32,000 Men under his Command, he led 
them into Spain, where he intended to carry on the War 
in his own Name, and independent on any General, in 
Imitation of Sertorius, who had choſen 300 of his Friends, 
and given them the Name of Senate, in Oppoſition to 

that of Reme, and who ſtill headed Marius's Party in 

„ 5 © Luftania. 
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eee The two great provinces above-ment! 2 0 
were governed by Metellus, to whoſe Aſſiſtance the Se- 
nate now ſent. Pompey with a freſh Body of Forces. 
Perpenna's Soldiers, on this News refuſed to obey 
their Commander; and flying to Sertorius's Army, 
this General ſaw himfelf at the Head of bath, and 
Ferpenna now became a ſubaltern Officer. The Junc- 
ey with Metellus, and of Perpenna with 
Sertoriſß gave a new Vigour to the War. The laſt- 
mentioned, WhO was an experienced and enterpriſing 
Captain, had generally the Advantage, particularly a+ 
gainſt Pompey, who out of a ſtrong Defire of diſtin- 
guiſbing himſelf, and the Fear of dividing his Glory, 
had commonly fought ſeparately from Metellus. Pom» 
pey, who had ſuch great Reputation in Rome, had even 
the Grief to ſee the City of Laurion, which was in- 
veſted by Sertor ius, taken and burnt in his Preſence. 
Pompey, exaſperated to ſee a City razed to the Ground, 
for having declared in his Favour, ſought every Op- 
-portunity to ſatiate his Vengeance. He imagined 
that one preſented itſelf near Sucro ; and though Metel- 
tus's Camp was not far off, he yet fancied himſelf 
ſtrong enough to overthrow the Enemies without his 
Succour. Accordingly. he attacked them in a Plain; 
but Sertorius, whoſe Spaniſh Cavalry was ſuperior to that 
ol the Romans, charged them ſo vigorouſly, that thoſe | 
Italians being broke, the Infantry were in the utmoſt 
Diſorder and Confuſion. Pompey nar- 
. :rowly. eſcaped being taken Priſoner x Anm Rom. 679 
and his Army would — deen entire- 
y defeated, had not Metellus come to his Aſſiſtance. 
Hertorius ſeeing the Legions of that old General ad- 
vance forward, withdrew to his Camp, and ſaid, with 
a Smile, to his Officers. © Had not that old Dame 
\* (ſpeaking of Metellus) reſcued the young Boy, I 
„% would have given him due Correction, and then 
« ſent him: back: to- Rome, to his p riends and Rela- 
tions“ 
2. What followed —_ this? 5 8 
A. Pompey, being now leſs preſumptuousthan viſa, 
| and taught Wiſdom by Adverſity, juſtly concluded, that 
— 1 be dangerous for __ to lie at any Ditaace 
h * 
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from Metellus. Theſe Generals therefore joined their 
Forces, but notwithſtanding the Superiority this gave 
chem, they nevertheleſs were forced to encounter freſh 
Dangers wherever they encamped. The Enemy, who 
were extremely vigilant, came upon them oftentimes by 
Surpriſe, by Night as well as by Day; Sertorius diſ- 


"np playing the utmoſt Experience and Activity on this Oe- 


caſion. His Fame, and the News of the Ado ges he 
gained daily over two Generals who had the ſt Re- 
putation in Rome, reached as far as Aa. Mithridates had 
now levied a my powerful Army; when, in order to fo- 
ment the Civil War, and to keep up a Diverfion which 
might be of Advantage to his Deſigns, he propoſed to 
Sertorius the uniting of their Intereſts. The Deputies of 
that Monarch offered: to advance conſiderable 8Sums to 
deſÞy the Expences of the War, and likewiſe a Fleet, 
upon Condition that he ſhould let this Prince recover 
thoſe Provinces in Afa, which he had been obliged to 
| abandon. Sertorius having aſſe mbled his Council, they 
were unanimouſly of Opinion, that he ought not to re- 
fuſe the Succours which were offered him; but this Ge- 
neral, being animated with a Soul worthy of the: Ro- 
man Name, proteſted that he would never conſent to 
ſuch a Treaty, as it would ſully the Glory of his Coun- 
try; nor would ever attempt a Victory which could 
not be gained by honourabſe Means. Mitbridates's 
Deputies having informed him of the Retult of their 
Negociation, that Prince ſpoke thus to his Courtiers : 
„What Laws would not that Reman preſcribe, were 
he in Rome; ſince he has the Confidence to ſet 
«© Bounds to our Empire, from the Shores of the Atlan- 
„ tic Ocean where he is baniſhed?” However, Mithri- 
dates refleQting afterwards, how much it was for his 
-' Intereſt to foment the Civil War, concluded a Treaty 
on the Terms | preſcribed by Sertorius; upon which 
that Prince furniſhed him with 300 Talents, and 40 
Ships; and the Roman General gave the King of Pon- 
tus a Body of Troops under the Command of Marius 
Varus, a Senator whom Sylla had proſcribed. - 


e * What Actions were performed by Marius Va- 


& 
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A. He increaſed the Fame of Sertorius wherever he 
came; and, as tho he had been under the Command 
of the Senate and People of Rome, he freed moſt of the 
Cities from the exorbitant Taxes with which Sylla had 
burthened them. So prudent and moderate a Conduct 
made the Enemy open their Gates to him, without his 
being obliged to employ Arms; and the bare Name of 
; Sertorius gained more Victories than all the Forces of 
* Mitbridates. But this great Captain who had eſeaped 
all the Dangers of War, loſt his Life by the Treachery 
of the Nomans of his own Party. Perpenna, ho could 
nuiot pardon him for his enjoying the Command of his 
Troops, and, at the fame Time, hoping to ſucceed to 
his Poſt, in eaſe he could difpatch him, conſpired his 
Ruin; and prevailed with ſeveral of his Countrymen 
to join in his dark Deſign, upon Pretence that Serto- 
rius contemned the Romans, and gave all his Confidence 
to the Spaniards. Perpenna inviting Sertorius to a Feaſt, 
firſt made bim and his Companions very drunk, and 
then murdered: him; a very inglorious End, for ſo re- 
nowned a Commander, who had bravely, reſiſted 'all 
the Generals that had been ſent againſt him, and been 
admired by the Spaniards as a ſecond Hannibal. Me- 
tellus and Pompey had been obliged to ſeparate their 
Armies; when the latter hearing firft of Sertorius's 
Death, and the Diſpoſition of the Soldiers, drew near 
to Perpenna's Camp. Immediately this new General 
was abandoned by Part of his Soldiers; and the reſt, 
when attacked made but a very feeble Reſiſtance; At 
: laſt they all fled, when Perpenna, not knowing whete 
to hide himſelf, was found in a Thicket. Perpenna 
offered to reveal ſecretly to Pompey ſome Affairs of the 
higheſt Importance, upon Condition that his Life 
| ſhould be ſaved; but Pompey, with great Wiſdom, com- 
- manded him. to be executed immediately; and burnt - 
all his Papers, leaſt his Impeachments ſhould involye 
the State in freſh Troubles, which had been already 
but too fatal to it. Perpenna's Death putting an End 
to the War of Spain, Pompey led his victorious Army 
an ⅛ ᷣ nien 
2. Did not a third War break out againſt mag 
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TSS ETD 4. He had now joined himſelf with 
Ann. Rem. 680 Tigranes King of Armenia, and levied 
: an Army from various Nations, con- 
Gig of. 140,000 Foot, and 16,000 Horſe; and with 
theſe he ſoon conquered all Bithynia, which Nitomedes, 
the Jate Monarch, bad bequeathed to the Romans... . 


tinius Lucullus, à valiant Commander, and Aurelius 


Outta, being Conſuls, were appointed to carry on the 
Wat againſt Mitbridates. The former came up with 
| the King before Cizicus, a City of Propontis, where he 


poſted his Soldiers, with fo much Skill, that he inveſted 


| the Beſieger; and reduced Miehridates to ſuch Extre- 
- mities, that he was forced, for Want of Proviſions, to 


* 


ſend his Cavalry and ſick Men (15,000 of whom were 


intercepted) into Bitbynia; and then to retire himſelf 


- with all thoſe who could eſcape the great Havock 
Which the Romans made in the Flight. During this 
Interval, | Euniachus, one of Mithridates's Generals, 


made Incurſions into ſeveral Countries, but was at laſt 
. repulſed by Deiotarus. Lucullus gained many Victo- 


Commanders, and cloſely. purſued the King himſelf, 


2 at Sea, where he took ſeveral of Mithridatess 


who would have been caſt away, had he not been 
ſarved by a Pirate Veſſel, where he was very glad to 


venture his Perſon, to ſecure himſelf from ſo immi- 


nent a Danger. At laſt he eſcaped into his own 


Kingdom, huber Lucullus purſued bim, having con- 
2 uered all Birhynia and Papblagonia in his March. 
Such was the End of the firſt Years Expedition. 

9 . Mithridates pores: any. Eaploits the ſecond 


A. He ſent to T; granes, and other Powers; for 6 


cn z and, ina Year s Time, aſſembled 40,000 Foot, 


And 4000 Horſe. With theſe he gained ſome Advan- 


tages over the Remans; but Lucullus found Means to 


Would not ſuffer bim to come into his Preſence. All 
Fer a few Stoogrbolds 3 ſoon yielded to 
11 * | — 
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A cut off the greateſt Part of his Cavalry, which, with the | 
Loſe of a Battle, filled him with ſo much Dread, that he 
=] left his Kingdom, and fled into Armenia to Tigrancs, who. 


+ entertained, him in a Manner ſuitable to his Dignity, but 


ö 


* 
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Lucullus ; and Michares, King of Boſpborus, ſent a gold-— 


en Diadem to that Commander, whereby he purchaſed 


the Title of his Friend and Ally. This was the fourth 


Year of the Expedition, at which Time was ended the 
Wai with Sparrecms. ht fo 6 7: 82 

- -Q, Who was her . > 5 
A. A Gladiator of very great Brave- 24 5 0 
ry. This Man having eſcaped from Ann. Rem. 680. 
Capua, with 70 of his Companions, ex= = 
horted them to ſacrifice their Lives for the Defence f 
their Liberty, rather than to ſerve as a SpeQacle to the 
Inhumanity of their Patrons: Then wandering through 
the Countries round, and increaſing their Numbers pro- 
digiouſly, they commenced a dangerous War in [taly. 
The Senate deſpiſing Spartacus, ſent, at firſt, but a few 
Troops, headed by two Prætors, againſt him; thinking 
it would be derogatory to the Dignity of the Common- 
wealth, to oppoſe the Legions to a Herd of Slaves and 
Vagabonds. But Spartacus cut to Pieces all the Troops 
that had been ſent againſt him, which ſurpriſed and 

exaſperated the Senate to a great Degree. Fhe Affair 
_ growing now more ſerious, the Conſuls, each at the 

ead of a conſiderable Army, were : C1 1 


ordered to take the Field againſt them. Ann. Rom. 681, 
| Theſe Magiſtrates perſuading them- | 4 
ſelves that a Body of Slaves and Vagabonds would 
not dare to withſtand the Preſence of the Legions, 
marched very careleſsly towards the Enemy. But Spar- 
tacus, taking Advantage of this Negligence, made fo 
ſkilful a Choice of the Field of Battle, and led on his 
Men with ſo much Bravery, that the Roman Soldiers 
were put to Flight. The Conſuls rallied them ſome 
Time after, and came toa ſecend Engagement, but with 
as little Succeſs as before. AO e 4 

2. Was not Spartacus's Army very much increaſed 
by this Overthiow of the Legions ? ö 

A. He ſoon after ſaw himſelf at the Head of r20,000 
Peaſants, Outlaws, Slaves, and Deſerters, all Men of a 
ſavage Diſpoſition, who. cartied Fire and Sword where- 
ver they came, and hoped to meet with an Impunity 
for their Crimes. This domeſtic War e 
had raged three ears in. italy, when CB Sang wi 
; | * 2 tne 
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the Senate gave the Conduct df it to Litinins Craſſus,the 
Procenſul in Apulia, who had ſhared inSylla's Victories. 
Fortune aſſumed à new Face under this General. Craſſus 

began by reſtoring the Troops to their former Diſcipline ; 
and the Romans, under his Command ſoon found that 
they muſt either conquer or die. The Proconſul, after 
© cutting to Pieces 10,000 of the Rebels who were forag- 
ing, defeated Spartacus's Army in a pitched Battle. This 
Gladiator, with ſuch of his Troops as had efeaped-the 


—— F 


| Slaughter, attempted to croſs into Sicily 5 but was in- 


veſted in his own Camp by Crafſus. Spartacus finding it 
would be impoſſible for him to eſcape, reſolved to try 
once more the Fate of Arms. Accordingly he drew u 


his Forces very ſkilfully in order of Battle. A Hor 


being brought him, juſt as the Engagement was going 
eto begin, he drew his Sword, killed it, and then turning 

about to his Soldiers; If I am victorious, (ſays he) 

%% ] ſhall not want a Horſe ; and ſhould we be defeated, 
do not intend to make uſe of one.” His Soldiers, 


_ animated by his Example, fought like Deſperadoes. 


bis 


_ » ViQtory was long in Suſpence, but at laſt the Valour of 
the Legions decided it. A cruel Slaughter was made 
of theſe Vagabonds. Spartacus being wounded in the 
Thigh by a Javelin,: defended himſelf vigorouſly on 
1 holding his Shield with one Hand, and his 
Sword with the other; but being at laſt covered with 
Wounds, he fell on a Heap either of Romans whom 
be had ſacrificed to his Fury, or of his own Soldiers, 
who had. Joſt: their Lives in defending him, Such as 


e ſcaped, rallied afterwards, and were all ſlaughtered by 
Dae, who met them in his Return from Spain. A Lu- 


ſtrum being performed in Rome about this Time, 450, ooo 
Free Citizens were ceſſed; the City ſtill increaſing in 
Extent, in Populouſneſs, in Learning and Politeneſs, and 
at the ſame Time in Corruptions and Factions. 
9. Idefire you to go on with the War of Mithri- 
—, . % ²ĩ ¹ k0ßꝗA§§ fl 0, 
A. Lacullus followed him into Armenia, and ſent to 
- Tigranes, the King of that Country, to deliver him up. 
This Monarch was grown ſo inſupportably proud by 
his late Conqueſts, that he obliged four Kings, whom 
*he had taken Priſoners, to run by his Side like ſo many 
7+ BR Pg +7 1 Foot- 
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Pootmen; and when he was ſeated on his Throne, made 


tem ſtand before him, in à dejeRed Poſture; with fold- 


ed Arms. Tigranes'refuſed to deliver vp Mithridates, 
and would not recognize Lucullus as General, becauſe 
he had not given him the Title of King of Kings. 
Upon this Lucullus immediately croſſed the River Eu- 
phrates, at the Head of two Legions, and about 30co 
_ Horſe, which ſurpriſed Tigranes, who ſoon. after ſent 
Mithrobarganes at the Head of 2000 Cavalry, to inter- 
cept his Paſſage; leaving Mancæus to cover the City 5. 
gra necerta, which he had lately built, and went himſelf 
to raiſe an Army. Whilſt he was aſſembling one, con- 
fiſting of 250,000 Infantry, and 50, ooo Horſe, againſt 
the Romans, Mithrobarganes was repulſed, Mance@us drove 
from the City and the Town , immediately inveſted. 
Mithridates adviſed Tigranes not to venture à Battle, but 
rather to ftarve the Enemy; but he contemned his 
Counſel, ſaying, ** If the Romans are all Ambaſſadors, - 
e there are a Multitude of them; but if Soldiers, a few.” 
However, Lucullus engaging him to great Advantage, a 

| dreadful Slaughter wis made during the whole Bay; 
and Tigranocerta was ſurrendered by Means of certain 
diſcontented Greeks in it. eee ee ee 


2. What happened after this?? 
A. Another mighty Army was raiſed, and the Com- 
mand of it given to Mithridates, Both Monarchs en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to hem in Lucullus; and all 
Parties being obliged to remove for want of Proviſions, 
Fabius, hom Lucullus had left in Pontus, was afterwards 
defeated by Mithridates. This Monarch marching 
into the Leſſer Armenia, Lucullus would willingly have 
followed him thither; and this General might have 
put an End to the War, had not Acilius Glabrio, this 
Year's Conſul, being appointed to carry it on in his 
| ſtead. When the News of this was come to the Ro- 
nan Army, Lucullus was ſlighted by his Soldiers, 
whereby the two Monarchs began to be more ſue- 
ceſsful than before. Glabrio arrived not long after 
in this Province, and ſent circular Letters, declaring, 
That the Senate being diſpleaſed with Lucullus, for 

_ * prolonging the War, had removed him from the 
Command of the Army; and would me” 


deeſerted by his whole Army, a ſew Soldiers except- 
end, who had no Eſtates to loſe; after which Mitbri- 
dates recovered the pom Part of -his Kingdom, 
and made great Havock in Cappadocia - Glabrio con- 


« Poſſeſſions of any Perſon who ſhould refuſe Obe- 


" "his Army. - © 
| Craſſus? © 


. in Nome. Craſſus afterwards intreating Pompey that 
they might act in Concert; the latter employed all 


were elected Conſuls. Though Pompey was then but a 


<>) 


« ꝗience to this Order.” Upon this, Lucullus was 


tinuing idle in Bithynia, and never once coming to 
- &. Did not a Quarrel break out between Pompey and | 


A. It aroſe from: Pompey's aſcribing to himſelf the 
chief Succeſs of the War againſt Spartacus, at which 
Craſſus was juſtly offended ; but then he diſſembled 
his Reſentment, becauſe he aſpired to the Conſulate 
at the fame Time with Pompey who was all-powerful 


his Credit and Intereſt for him, by which en ws 


."  Koight, and ſcarce 34 Years of Age, yet his exalted 


Reputation, and the Splendor of his Victories, made 
the ' Romans diſpenſe with the Laws in his Favour. 


But now the two Conſuls, not fatisfied with the Ho- 


noufs which had been done them, demanded likewiſe 
that of a Triumph. This ſurpriſed the People very 


much; and being a very delicate Affair, both were de- 
fired to diſband their reſpeQive Armies. Craſſus inſiſted 


that his Colleague ſhould firſt ſet him the Example, at 


which Pompey was greatly offended ; which oppoſite - 


Pretenſions difcovered but too plainly their Animoſity. 
Pompey could not bear to ſee Craſſus, who was ſo much 
his Inferior in military Abilities, enter into Competition 
with him: And Craſſus, who was the richeſt Man in 
the Commonwealth, looked upon his Treafures as ſo 


many Victories, and could not think of ſubnitting to a 


Man, who was not ſo wealthy as bimſelf. The Senate 


and People now ſaw evidently, that the only Deſign of 


each of theſe Romans, in endeavouring to keep their 
Armies on foot, was, to trample on the other; and 
ring another inteſtine War would break out, the Peo- 


ple fell at their Feet, and earneſtly beſought them to 


lay aſide their Animoſity. At laſt Craſſus (moved — 1 
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dhe CP IELY riſing up, t and gave his Hand to 
' Pompey, who then embraced ; ſo after both had re- 
| ceived the Honours of a Triumph, they diſbanded their 
teſpective Armies 8 

2. Was this Reconciliation ſacere ? 

A. One would have concluded it was not ſo, fince 
each of them employed their whole Endeavours to gain 
Partifans. The grand Article was, to infinuate them 
ſelves into the AﬀeCtions of the People. Craſſus, to win 
them over to his Intereſt, cauſed a thouſand Tables to 

be ſpread, and entertained the whole City. At the ſame 
Time he diſtributed among the lower Sort of People, 
Corn ſufficient to ſubſiſt them three Months. Craſſus | 
was worth above 7000 Talents, which was an immenſe IM 
Sum; and by ſuch public Liberalities the great Men i 
in Rome purchaſed the Votes of the Multitude. Pom- 
pey, on the other Side, to improve on this Munificence, , 
and to ingratiate himſelf with the Tribunes of the 
People, cauſed the Laws to paſs, which reſtored to 
| thoſe Magiſtrates all the Authority of which Sylla had 
deprived them. Thus theſe ambitious Men ſported 
_ alternately with the Laws; and increaſed the Power of 
the Senate one Moment, and the next that of the 
People, according as it ſuited their Intereſt. Words 
could never expreſs the Joy which the Tribunes diſ- 
- covered upon ſeeing themſelves reſtored to their Autho- 
rity'; and being obliged chiefly to Pompey for it, they 
ſoon found an Opportunity of diſcovering their Grati- 
tude; for War being reſolved a w_ the Pirates, they 
gave the Command of it to that T 
ral, who, at the ſame Time, was atk Ann, Rom, 685. 
| veſted with abſolute Aut thority. 
| S Who were theſe Pirates? 


. They firſt rendezvouſed on the Coaſts of Cilicia, 
Ke. had — a ſmall Number of Veſſels; when Mitbri- 
dates taking them under his Protection, they put to 
Sea with a conſiderable Number of large Ships, and 
extended their Depredations as far as the Coaſts of 
-Tealy., They were now grown ſo numerous and power- 
ful, that there was no paſling the Seas, nor dwelling 

on the Coaſts with any Security; for they not only 
| | took and plundered Ships, but laid waſte whole Pro- 
| | | | vinces. 
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vinces. They alſo had vanquiſhed ſeveral Roman 
Prætors, and were grown ſo inſolent, that they made 
Deſcents even upon /zaly ; -cartied off ſeveral Ladies 
of Quality, and two Armies with their Enſigns. 
Theſe Ovtrages exaſperated the Romans to a high 
Degree; upon which Pompey, as was before obſery- 
ed, was created Admiral, and inveſted with full 
Power by the Tribunes; a Circumitance which did 
not pleaſe the Senate, who now began to grow jea- 
Jous of Pompey's Credit and Authority. However, the 
People allowed him-500 Ships, ,120,000 Foot, 5000 
Horſe, 6000 Attic Talents; and the Power of chuſing 
15 Lieutenants out of the Senate. But now ſeveral of 


this Body accuſed Pompey, publicly, of aſpiring to 1 


ſovereign Power; and one of the Conſuls, who was 
exaſperated againſt him, ſaid to his Face, That ſince 
he affected to imitate the Pride and Haughtineſs of 

£*  Remulus, he poſſibly might meet with the ſame Fate.“ 
Several Senators harangued the People, to diſſuade 
them from giving fo extenſive a Power to a ſingle 
Citizen; but all their Remonſtrances were ineffeQual ; 
and the People were ſo much enraged at the Jealouſy 
and Reſiſtance of the Senate, that they enlarged ftill 

more the Power of Pompey, In this Manner the Com- 
-mons, who were ſo jealous of their Liberty, being ſe- 
duced by the Tribunes, were running headlong into 

Serfitude ; and Pompey might, if he had pleaſed; have 


uſurped the ſupreme Power in the Commonwealth. 


But thoſe. who were well acquainted with his Diſpoſi- 
tion, concluded, that they had nothing to fear from a 
Man who had more Vanity than Ambition; and who 
was more affected with the Splendor of this exalted Em- 
ployment, than deſirous of rendering it perpetual and 
——A. , ĩ K... N 

2, What was the Succeſs of this War? — 


A. Pompey ſtationed, with very great Judgment, his 5 


Lieutenants in the ſeveral: Bays, Harbours, and Straits 
of the Mediterranean; furniſhing them with ſufficient 

Number of Ships, that ſo the Pirates being forced out 
of: their lurking Holes by one Part ot his Forces, might 
be received by another, and chaced by the next, and 
none be obliged to fail at too great a Diſtance ; whilſt 
„F | | | himſelf, 
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kimſelf, as though he had been Monarch of the Ocean; . 
ſailed up and down. it; viſiting and direQing all 
Things with ſuch Judgment and Diſpatch, that in leſs 
than fix Weeks he ſcoured all the Seas about Sardinia; 
Conſica, Sicily, and Africa; and all the Pirates, who 
eſcaped, fled to Cilicia as their. common Rendezvous. | 
Pompey was ſoon after them with threeſcore Gallies'; 
and tho' they had prepared for Battle, yet at the Sight 
of his Fleet, they ſubmitted to him; and his Name 


was become ſo formidable to them, that in about ſix 1 


| Weeks more he ſubjected Cilicia to the Power of the Ro- 
mans. As there remained ſtill upwards of 20, ooo Pirates, 
he was not willing to maſſacre them; and, at the ſame 
Time, it was not ſafe to let them return to their old 
Receptacles. He therefore removed them into the In- 
land Countries, where he gave them Lands and Houſes ; 
and by furniſhing them with an Opportunity of ſub⸗ 
ſiſting without Piracy, he prevented their continuing 
that way of Life. In this Manner, after taking neat 
400 Ships, and 120 Forts, and daying 10,000 Men; 
? 9 ended this War in one Campaign; he behaving 
with greater Clemency towards the Vanquiſhed, than 
 Metellus did towards the Cretan, whom he ſubdued, 
and was thence ſurnamed Creticus; beſides whidh; the 
Honours of a Triumph were allowed him. 1 
2. What followed after this? 3 734. 
A. The People of Rome had no ſooner heard of the | 
Defeat of the Pirates, but Manilius, a Tribune of the 
People, and Pompey's Creature, in order to perpetuate 
his Authority, propoſed a Law, That all the Armies 
„of the Romans, together with the Command of all 
« A4fia, and the Conduct of the War againſt Mithridates 
sand Trigranes, ſhould be committed to Pompey alone; 
notwithſtanding Lucullus, a great General, *was at that | 
Time inveſted with the latter Command, and bad ac- 


quired no little Glory in this War. Pompey was like- 


wiſe continued in his Poſt of Admiral. This was 
ſurrendering up to him the Forces both by Sea and 
Land, and he now wanted nothing but the Title of 

King. The People were very zealous t6 have this 
Law paſſed ; but the Senate, who were not fo blind, 
| looked upon it as the eſtablithing of D Never- 


8 theleſs, 


_— 


' theleſs, when the Aſſembly was met, and Manilius pro- 
poſed the recalling of Lucullus, and appointing Pompey 

in his room, ſcarce a Man opened his Mouth; moſt of 
the Senators being intimidated by Pompey's Power. Even 


5 Cicero himſelf, who was known to be a worthy Citizen, 


but fearful and wavering, declared, for the prevailing 
Party; and faid, in an Oration, That it not only 
* would be for the Intereſt of the Commonwealth, to 
c have a General inveſted with ſo large a Power; but 
«* that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make Choice of 
„ * Pompey, preferable to any other Man in the Univerſe, 
«he being eminently conſpicuous for the four great 
«. Accompliſhments required in a Commander, vis. 
„judgment, Bravery, Authority, and Succeſs ; all 
.<. which he had gloriouſly diſplayed in the many won- 
« derful Exploits already performed by him in ſo 
„ many different Countries,” It is related that C. Ju- 

lius Ceſar, lately Quæſtor, alſo favoured this Speech, 
and chiefly in this View, that the People might after- 
wards be the more inclined to truſt him with the like 
extraordinary Authority. None of the Senators op- 
poſed ĩt, but ortenſius and Catulus, The latter bravely 
reproached the People with their unjuſt Treatment of 
LCucullus; and, at the. ſame Time, repreſented to them 

- the glorious Actions he had performed during the Courſe 
of the War. He obferved, that this General, by a ſig - 
nal Victory, had prevented the City of Cisicus from 
being beſieged both by Sea and Land; that he had de- 
feated Mithridates ſeveral Times, and vanquiſhed Tigra- 


nes, the moſt powerful Monarch of Aa. However 


eech, he turned himſelf to the Senate, and raiſing his 
Voice with an Air of Indignation, Let us leave, ſazys 
he, (Fathers) a City which is now going to be ſub- 
jett to Tyrants; and let us fly to ſome Deſert, where 
% we may preſerve the Liberty, which we have receiv- 


_ that the People were not pleaſed with his 


ed from our Forefathers.” But theſe generous Words 


did not make the leaſt Imprefſion upon the Minds of 
the People. The Decree was confirmed by? all the 
Tribes; and the People gave ſpontaneouſly to Pompey 
as unlimited an Authority, as y had uſurped Sword- 
in- hand, and during his Dictatorſhip. | | 


W. 
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2 What did Pompey upon his being appointed Gene- 
JF 
A. Having made the neceſſary Preparations, he ſet 
out immediately for 4/ja. He firſt ſent to Mithridates, 

offering him Peace upon reaſonable Conditions, which 
that King nevertheleſs retuſed, he expecting Succours 
from Phraates King of Parthia ; but having Advice af- 
terwards that he had concluded a League with the Ro- 
mans, he lent to ſue for Peace. Pompey ordered him to 
_ diſband his forces, and ſurrender up all the Deſerters, 
' which occaſioned ſuch a Tumultin Metbridates's Army, 
that he immediately receded-and evaded the Articles 
by ſwearing, ©* That he would be eternally at Variance 
„with the Romans, becauſe of their inſatiable Avarice.” 
Pompey matched afterwards into Galatia, where he had 
an Interview with Lucullus. They at firſt treated each 
other with great Politeneſs and Civility ; but at laſt 
Lucullus was not able to ſtifle his Reſentment. He told 
Pompey, That he never ſought to go againſt any 
„Enemies but thoſe who were already enfeebled ; 
« and that, like to ſuch cowardly Birds as ſeize only 
& on dead Carcaſes, it was his Cuſtom ta intrude him- 
4 ſelf at the Concluſion of a War, and to reap the 
„Benefit of the ViQtories which other Generals had 
% gained.“ Pompey, exaſperated at theſe Reproaches, 
told Lucullus, That he had not ſo much conquered, 
* as laid waſte Aa, the Riches of which he had ap- 
„ propriated to himſelf. That he had made War only 
„ for the Sake of Plunder, and like a Robber ; that 
«© he indeed had gained ſome ViQories, but had never 
% compleated his, purpoſely that he might be conti- 
% nued in his Command, and have an Opportunity of 
* carrying on his Rapine, which was even odious to 
4 his Soldiers.” Theſe mutual Reproaches were not 
without Foundation; and the two Generals, at their 
leaving one another, were fired with the ſtrongeſt Ani- _ 
moſity. Lucullus continued to give out Orders in his 
own News, but Pompey forbidding them by his EdiQs, 
annulled all his Acts, and at laſt drew away moſt Part 
of his Army. Lucullus returned to Rome, where, in 
ſpite of the Cabals and ill Offices of Pompey, he was 
8 _ 8 honoured 


* 
red. with a Triumph he bringing with him, a- 


b-..; mong other noble Spoils, a great Number of valuable 


7 


Bopks, of which he compoſed a Library. His Triumph 
was very ſplendid; there being exhibited, among other 
Things, a Statue of  Mithridates of ſolid Gold, fix Feet 
high; and his Shield entiched with a great Number of 
precious Stones. After his Triumph, he reſolved to 
paſs the Remainder of his Days in Luxury and Effemi- 
nacy. He laid out prodigious 8ums in Building, Fur- 
niture, and Entertainments, whence Pompey uſed to call 
him the Reman Xerxes. Lucullus greatly increaſed tbe 


Luxury of the Romans. He loſt his Senſes ſome Time 


before his Death, and was therefore put under the 


Guardianſhip of his Brother. It is related that Calli/- 


© »thenes, his Freedman, had given him a Doſe of Poiſon, 
and that this made him run diſtracted. © . 


2. What was Mitbridat es doing? 


1 * 4 - 


A le had aſfemhled a very conſiderable -Army 3 | 


and Pompey marching into the Leſſer Armenin, ſubject 
to that King, was followed thither. There Pompey ſur- 
raunded Mithridates with a very large Intrenchment ; 
and having Advice that Marcius had joined the Roman 
Genetal, he fled, after killing all about him who were 
fick, or of no Service. However, Pompey followed ſo 
cloſe at his Heels, that he forced him to come to an 
Engagement, by Moon-light, before he could paſs the 
Euphrates. ' Mithridates loſt ſeveral thouſand Men, and 
at laſt broke his Way through at the Head of a Party of 
Horſemen, many of whom afterwards deſerted him. 
After this, wander ing thro' the Woods, he himſelf lead- 
ing his Horſe, he caſually met with a Body of merce- 
nary Forces, who conducted him to a Fortreſs, where he 
had depoſited conſiderable Treaſures. He diſpatched 
from thence a Meſſenger to Tigranes, who now refuſed - 
to receive him, upon Pretence that he had been the Oc- 


PF caſion of his. Son's rebelling againſt him. Mithridates 


finding himſelf. thus abandoned, fled to Colchis whither 


Pompey followed him. He then fled to Scythia, where 


he forced the Princes of that Country to join with him, 
he giving bis Daughters in Marriage to ſome of them. 
He was fill revolving mighty Deſigns, even of piercing 
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from thence into Italy. Pompey, after a ſhort Stay in 


Colebis, marched towards Armenia, againſt Tigranes, 


who was now re ſolved not to come to a Battle, becauſe 


of the Rebellion of his three Sons whom the Daughter 


of Mithridates had brought him. The laſt of theſe 
three Sons was alſo called Tr igranes. The two eldeſt. 
being dead, the third rebelled againſt his Father, ard 


hd — + 


raiſed gteat Commotions in his Dominions, but was 


overthrown and obliged to fly. Fe withdrew: to 
Phraates King of the Parthians, who adviſed hiar' to 


have Recourle to Pio/emy for Protection, which he ac- 


cordingly did. The Father having Notice of this, went 


at the ſame time and threw himſelf at the Roman Ge- 
neral's Feet, gave him his Diadem, ſued for Peace; 
and conjured him to let Jutiice be done on his Son for 


his baſe Ingratitude. Pompey returned the Monarch 


his Crown, and granted him Peace upon the follow- 


ing Conditions; That he thould pardon his Son 3 


ee that Syria, Phenicia, and Cilicia ſhould remain as 
„ Proviaces of the Roman Empire; that he ſhould pay 


© 6000 Talents of Silver to the Romans; that Prince © | 
: 66: Tigranes, his Son, ſhould poſſeſs the Provinces of 


4 Sophene and Gordiena, the I reaſutes excepted which 


* ſhould be found in them; that he would permit him 


{© to retire before his Son entered them; and laſtly, that 
& he ſhould poſſeſs peaceably the reſt of Armenia, and 
© be eſteemed the Friend and Ally of the Romans.” 


Fi igranes accepted of the Conditions with Joy; but his 


Son was diſguſted at his. not being allowed to diſpoſe 
of the Treajures that were in the Provinces allotted 
for him. He therefore ſtirred up the Parthians to 
declare War againſt the Romans ; but as he was medi- 


tating to join them, Pompey; who watched all his Mo- 


tions, having difcoyered his Deſign, cauſed him to be 


ſeized ſome tiine after, and. ſent him to Rome; where; 


by Order of the Senate, he was thrown into Priſon, and 
there died. Pompey reſtored Cappadocia to Aricharzanes, 
and likewiſe gave him Gordiena andSophene,withCabala, 


2 City of Cilicia, and other Towns ; after which he for- 
80 on the Iberia ns and Albanians to ſue for Peace. 
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2 What eher Conqueſts were icbiered by Pom- 
* 155 ef: 
* | A. Grolling: kad Nene, he di- 
Ann. Rom. 689. refted bis March againſt Darius the 
M. de, and Antiochu; King of Syria, for 
moleſtio the ar Allies, or ſuccouring their Ene- 
mies. Upon this Phra«tes, King of Parthia, terrified 


gat the Fame of his mighty Atchievements, ſent to ſue 


for Peace, which Pompey would not grant.  Phraates, 
upon this, invading Armenia, Tigranes ſent to Pompey 
for Succour, who deputed three Commiſſioners, in or- | 


der to reconcile Matters. With regard to Ant iochus, to 


8 whom Lucullus had granted Syria, he firſt deſigned to 
impiore the Aid of Phraates ; but after confidering 


Things more maturely, he reſolved to ſubmit himfelf 


to — Generoſity. But the Roman General hav- 
- 10g ſeized upon all his Dominions, refuſed to acquieſce 
with his Demands. And the better to excuſe himſelf, 
he obſerved, © That ſince the ſubduing of Tigranes 
had put the Remans to ſo much Expence and Trou- 


« ble, it would not/be reaſonable to let another have 
—— Recompence.” Pompey. therefore allowed him 


but that Part of Syria called Comagena; and not lon 
after, extended his Conqueſts over the -Arabians . 
uræant, (People who inhabited a ſmall Country of 
" Paleſtine, at the Foot of Mount Libanus) he made all 
Syria a Roman Province. During this Interval, Mithri- 
Hates ſent to Pompey to deſire Peace; but being ordered 


to come in Perſon, the Monarch rabuled; and proceed- = 


ed in his military Preparations. - After this, many of 
his Garriſons re volted from him; and ſeveral of his 
Friends, with one. of his Sons, were put to Death on 
that Account. Still the King of Pontus intended to 
croſs into Europe, to advance into\//aly, and there make 


5 the ſame Havock as flannibal had dene. But his Sol- 


diers, terrißed at the Enterprize, refuſed to follow; 
they looking upon him as a deſperate Prince, who ra- 
ther than live in Obſcurity, ſought to die with Glory. 


Theſe mighty deſigns he projected, ſerved Pharnaces 


his Son for a Pretence to ſpirit up the Army to Rebel- 
lion, who thereupon ſaluted him King. Mitbridates, 
eld this from an upper Room where he was con- 
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fied; ſent a Meſſenger, defiring that Leave might be 
- given' him to depart. But his Son only bid him ie; 
TFhich exalperating Mitbri da tes, he, with many terti- 
ble Imprecationg, wiſhed, © That he might one Day 
hear the like Words from his own Offspring.” And 
now refleQing that this Son, whom he had tenderly 
loved, and - intended for his Succeſſor, was the very 
Perfon who ſought his Deſtruction; he, rather than 
fall into the Hands of the Romans, reſolved to put an 
End to his Life, which was now grown inſupportable. 
Accordingly, after giving Poiſon to his Wives, his 
Daughters, and Concubines, he ſwallowed a Doſe him- 
ſelf. But having accuſtomed himſelf to the taking of 
Antidotes, it had no effect, upon which he beſought 
one of his Officers to diſpatch him. This Officer at 


_ firſt refuſed; but recolleQing that he would thereby 


| uw Pompey and Pharnaces, he ran him through the 
Body; and ſome ' Hiſtorians relate, that Mithridates 
himſelf aided the deadly Stroke. Tha . 
ended the Mitbridetic War, having Ann. Rom. 69 t. 
continued 25 Years; after which all 85 
the Dominions of this Monarch were added to the 
—ͤ W | 2 
2. Where was Pompey at that Time? ff 
A. Near Fericho, and marching towards Feruſalem 
_ apainſt Ariſtobulus King of Fudæa, who had depoſed 
© hiselder Brother, Hyrcanus, and uſurped his Kingdom. 
They were Sons to Alexander King of the Jews, who, 
at his Death, had not ſettled the Succeſſion. Hyrcanus 
the elder Brother, claimed the Crown as his Right; 
' whilſt Arifobulus, on the other Side aſſerted that he 
was unworthy of enjoying it, fince he did not poſſeſs 


5 any of the Qualities requiſite in a King. Hyrcanus 


complained of his Brother to Pompey at Damaſcus, who 
alſo came to that City to vindicate himſelf, where the 
Roman General gave them the kindeſt Treatment, and 
aſſured them, That he would come into their Coun- © 
try, and adjuſt Matters between them, ſo ſoon as he 
had ſettled ſome Affaits of Importance.” Accord- 


' ingly, after concluding the Affair relating to Syria, he 


returned to Judæa, there to decide the Difference be - 
tween the two Brothers. Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus ſent. 
I | r | him, 
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bim, ſeverally, Ambaſſadors with conſiderable, Preſents, 
upon which Pompey, did all that lay in his Power to te- 
concile them, and marched. againſt the Mabatbæans. 
However he was ſoon obliged to return towards Je- 
ruſulem, becauſe that, immediately after his Departure, 
Arifiobulus had again taken up Arms againſt bis Bro- 
ther ; and foftifed himſelf in the Caſtle of H/exandrium; 
the ſtrongeſt in all Judæa. Fompey ordered this Prince 
to come to him, which he dd; and the Roman, Gene- 
ral bid him write Letters to all the Governors of the 
Strong- holds in Judæa, to exhort them to ſubmit to 
the Romans. Arifiobulus wrote accordingly, but none 
of the Governors would comply with the Orders; 
upon which Lompey. ſuſpecting that ſome, clandeſtine 
_ Meaſures were concerting, marched. directly towards 
- Jeruſalem. Gabinius, his Lieutenant had already taken 
the City; the Temple. only, which, was very. firongly 
ſituated, being ſtil] vigorouſly defended by Ariſtobulus s 
*  Adherents, who had retired thither, Pompey inveſted it 
> - - the Day after his Arrival; and after three Months 
Siege, won iton a Sabbath-Day, and that with the greater 
| Eaſe, becauſe the Jews did not uſe to take up Arms in 
their own Defence on this Day. Pompey went into the 
Temple at the Time that the Sacrifices were performing, 
and cut to Pieces 12,000 Jews. He, with many Fol- 
| lowers, entered: the Holy of Holies, where he viewed 
thoſe Things which none but the Prieſts were allowed 
to behold : However, he had ſo much Veneration for 
the Place, that he forbore touching any Thing. He af- 
tet wards made all Judæa tributary to Rome; tre- 
ſtored Hyrcanus to his Prieſthood and Government, 
and afterwards carried Ariſtobulus with him to Rome, 
* Judæa was reduced under the Conſul- 
Ann. Rom. 691. ſhip of Cicero, the ſame Year that 


N 


* 


. Auguſtus Ceſar was born. 
2. What happened in Nome during theſe mighty 
Exploits? af „ Loaf 
A. One of the moſt dangerous Conſpiracies broke 
out, that had ever been known in this City, being 
chiefly contrived and carried on by Lucius Sergius Ca- 
tilina. He was deſcended from a very illuſtrious Pa- 
trician Family of great Antiquity. Brought up amid 


— 


the Tumult and Diſorders of a Civil War, he had been 
the Inſtrument of the Cruelties of Sylla, to whom he 
had devoted himſelf. The Protection of this DiQator, 
and the Birth and high Extraction of Catiline, had 
maiſed him to the principal Einployments, all which 
he had difgraced: by his horrid Crimes. He had been 
accuſed of debauching a Veſtal Virgin; and ſuſpected 
of murdering his Son, for the Love of another Wo- 
man. He had no Morals or Probity, nor diſcovered 
the leaſt Veneration for the Gods. For ever diſguſted 
with the Preſent, and uneaſy with regard to Futurity ; 
he was bold, raſh, and capable of any Attempt ;z but 
aut he ſame time had little Ability; he diſplaying toe 
much his ambitious Views, and being: Ua to aſ- 
ſume that deep Diſguiſe, which was fo neceſſary to co- 
ver his pernicious Deſigns. © Having contracted vaſt 
Debts, he grew deſperate, and aimed at nothing leſs 
than the ſupreme Authority, and in order to attain it, 
he began by aſſociating with all ſuch young Men in 
Rome, as had ruined themſelves by Wine, Women, or 
—_—_— 0c en enn, OREN 
. Who were the chief Conſpirators, and what was 
ITT; 00 $07 0 
A. Tbeit Names were Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, 
Caſſius Longinus, Caius Cetbegus, the two Sons of Servius 
SyHa, Lucius Vargunteius, Quintus Annius, Portius Lecca, 
Lucius Curius, L. Beſtia, Q. Curius, M. Fulvius Nobilior, 
I. Statilius, P. Gabinius Capito, and C. Cornelius. Many 
pretend that Craſſus, and even Ceſar, had ſome Know- 
ledge of this Conſpiracy,” which had been originally 
ſet on Foot by P. Autronius and P. Hylla, who having 
been elected to the Conſulate, and aftetwards con- 
victed of attaining to that Office by Bribery, were 
therefore excluded from it; which exaſpetated them to 
ſuch a Degree, that they conſpired the Ruin of their 
Country, and engaged Catiline and Piſo, a young 
Debauchee of an illuſtrious Family into their Plot, 
which was to murder the Conſuls, and to put to Death 
_ ſthe' greateſt» Part of the Senators. This Horrid Con- 
ſpitaey was to have broken out on the firſt of Fanua 
oon Which Day the' Confals uſed” to enter upon their 
Office. But the Opportunity not being favourable, 
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they ſuſpended the Execution of it till the Fifth of 
February. That Day was to give Birth-to the moſt hor- 


rid Attempt that had happened in the Commonwealth 


and Cetbegus? 


ever ſince the Foundation of Rome: A Band of wicked 
* Wretches were, at the Signal given by Catiline, to ruſh 
upon the Conſul and Senators, and murder them. But 
Catiline, impatient to ſhed the Blood of his Fellow Ci- 
tizens, having given the Signal ſooner than he ought to 
have done, aud before the Conſpirators were got to the 
ſeveral Poſts aſſigned them, not a Man moved; and 
this bloody Enterprize was again put off. Catiline, by 
his Boldneſs, made himſelf the Head of it; and joined 
| to his Party a great Number of Senators and Knights 
' who all, from different Motives, engaged in this black 


Deſign. ... tlic: | 432 1 
„2 What was the nius and Character of Lentulus 
A. The former . 3 ts 
rally bold, and gloried in his Vices. His Debauche- 
ty, the Impunity with Regard to Crimes, and even 


7 


Ambition, had prompted him to engage in this Con» 


ſpiracy, to which he had been moved by certain Pre- 
_ diQtions aſcribed to the Sibyls, which (as it was ſaid) 
promiſed the Sovereignty of Rome to three of the 
Cornelii, into which Family he had been adopted; 
Cinna and Sila, who were both of this illuſtrious Houſe, 
although in oppoſite Parties, having enjoyed ſucceſſive- 
ly the tupreme Authoriiy; and; Lentulus was pleaſed to 
- Heap his Flatterers apply the S;hy/line Oracles to him; 
and to be looked, upon as the Third of the ſame Name 
Who was to reign in Rome. As to Cethegus, he was 
bold, enterprizing, and had made himſelf formidable 
by the Aſcendant he had gained over the Minds of 
the Populace. He had before been Tribune of the 
People, whom he governed at Pleaſure ; but he him- 
ſelf was governed by a Courtezan called Precia, who, 
during his Tribupeſhip, directed arbitrarily the whole 
Adminiſtration, Beſides the Senators already men- 
tioned, a great Number of Knights had engaged in 

the Plot. Catiline alſo drew into it many Veteran Sol- 
diers and old Officers that had fought under Ha; 
and who, after ſquandering away the Sums 2 
r e b | | | gained 
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Wind by theit Swords, on looſe Women wie f in Gam- 
ng, wiſhed for a new Civil War, as the ouly Way left 

| "chem to retrieve their ruined Fortunes 
| = Were not n Wonen en, intd this \Conſpi- 
. rac | 
c 2 Several, af! the preateſt Families f in Nis, who 
7 were as remarkable for their Licentiouſneſs as their 
Beauty, engaged in it out of Complailance 10 their 
| Lovers. The famous Sempronia was one. This Wo- 
man, ſays an excellent Writer, was as bold as the moſt 
audacious Men, as ihe had ſhewis on ſeveral Occas 
* ſions. - Sempronia was beautiful; of exalted Birth, 
* and was advantageouſly married, and had ſeveral 
„% handſome Children. She was a perfect Miſtreſs of 
both the Greet and Latin Tonę ues; the could fing 
and dance to better Advantage than becomes, @ vit- 
tuous Woman; and was not wanting in any of 
thoſe Charms which. are capable of lighting up a 
Paſſion. The only Uſe the made of them, Was, 
2 to- pass away all her Days in tiotous Exceſſes. A 
| ph. cor or bad Reputation were equally indifferent to 
her; and it was difficult to ar which ſhe: neglefted | 
<; moſt, her Fortune or her Honour. Several pet ſidi- 
« ous Actions committed by this Woman had made 
© her infamous: She did not ſcruple to deny either a f 
« "Truſt or a Debr, and was accuſed of having' been an = 
% Accomplice in more than one Murder; ſo apt =. | 
Vice, joined to Poverty, to plongy the Mind into 
* Sa. of the blackeſt Die. It yet muſt be confeſ- 2 
„ ſed, that her Genius was of an agreeable Caſt. She Ml 
« was very happy in her Repartees ; had a pretty = 
„Talent for Poetry, and a moſt- engaging Flow of LE 
„Words. And, aſſuming in her Diſcoufſe, either 1 
« Modeſty, T enderneſs, or Gaity, ſhe poſſefſed all the 
„Vivacity, all the Graces, that are capable of pleafing 
„ in Converſation.” Several Women, as nobly de- 
ſcended and as difſolore as Sempronia, but older and 
leſs amiable, entered into this Plot, in the Hopes of 
thereby getting an Opportunity to diſcharge the large 
Debts they had contradted in an advanced Age, to 
; 5 their . rn Gallants. In a n 
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all ide young People in Rome who had been brought 


up in a luxurious Way of Life, and were enervated by 
Pleaſures; ſuch as bad ruined themſelves, and were no 


longer able to ſupport their riotous Courſe of Life; 
tlie Ambitious, who aſpired to the higheſt Poſts of the 
State; and others, who were unable, of themſelves, 
0 wreak their Vengeance on their too powerful Ene- 
mies; all theſe fired by different Paſſions, devoted 
themſelves to Catiline, who made them the moſt ſplen- 
id Promiſes, and at the ſame Time, exhorted them to 
employ their utmoſt Endeavours to get him elected 
Cbnſul. The juncture could not poſſibly have been 
more favourable to the Conſpirators; Pompey being at 
that Time engaged in War in the Eaſt, and Italy un- 


provided with an Army. 
1 What did Catiline, when he had aſſembled the 


Fi Conſpirators i in his Houſe ? 


A. It was reported (but whether for a Certainty i is 
not known) in the City, that, in order to unite them 


the more firongly together, he had cauſed. them all to 
drink ont of a Cup filled with human Blood and Wine; 
and. 145 after obliging them to take an Oath, he re- 
vealed his Deſign to them; making, at the ſame Time, 
the Flowing Speech: Was I not ſenſible that you 


A are bred with the moſt intrepid Bravery, and ſincerely 


attached to my latereſt, I would not obſerve (o 
« e that we have the moſt favourable Opportunity 


agg oy aye. preſented, itſelf to make ourſelves 
appy, But having tried your Courage on ſo many 
« important Occaſions, and knowing *that you are 
« adorned with too. noble a Soul to deſert me, I have 
« . dared to project a great and glorious Enterprize. I 
« was the more ſtrongly prompted to it, from the Si - 
0 militude I obſerved there was in our Sentiments; a 
« e that belt contributes to make Friend- 
s laſting. Vou all kao my Deſign. The De- 


; 17 of accompliſhing i it incteaſes daily io me, when 1 


, conſider the wretched. Condition to which we ſhall 


** be reduced i in caſe we do not ſet ourſelves at Liberty. 
« Some particular Men are become the Tyrants over 


« the Republic; and to them only, Kings, Princes, and 


ns what 


| 40 Nations pay Tribute. All the reſt of the Romans, of 
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N „„ 
„hat Raok r Degree ſoever, whatever Merit or 
Virtue / they may paſſeſa, live ſot ever blended; and 
5; confoundd in the Crowd, without the leaſt Autho- 
Lrarity or Employments. We ate theit Slaves, whereas, 
nete the Republic: itſelf notenſlaved, they would be 
£© forced either to reſpect or feat us. Authority, Power, 
„ Eatploy ments, Riches, ate wholly engroſſed by them 
or their: Creatutes. All that falls to our Share is, 
n eptiya tion of Dignities, the Ignominy of Con- 
-*-demnations; and.the Miſeties.of, Want. How'lon 
Amy awd Cdwpanions) (hall! we fubmit to the 
* Indignitſes d Were: it not bettet to d ie by making 
one noble Effort, than to meet witk an ignominious 
Death, after. having ſerved as a Sport to theſe 
„ Barbarians? Tis. entirely in out Power (juſt Deities) 
to free ourſelves from theſe numerous Exils; it is en- 
n titely in our Power to triumph. We ate endued 
1 with Courage and Abilities, and out Enemies have 
neither. Their Bodies ſtoop with the Weight of 
Vears, and their Minds are enervated by Riches, 
We needjonly but attempt. Things will afterwards 
go on of themſelves, and we; ſhall complete them 
without the leaſt Difficulty. Is there a Man in the 
% World (if be be reslly a Man) can bear to let them 
poſſeſs mote Treaſures than would enable them to 
cover the Sea with their Edifices,. and to change the 
Mountains into Palaces, at a Time that we ſtand in 
Need of the Neceſſaries of Life? Theſe ſhall build 
© two Houſes at one and the ſame Time; whilt un- 
happy we have not a Hole to ſhelter ourſelves in. 
They purchaſe the moſt. coſtly Productions of the 
* 8 Painters and Sculptors. After having raiſed 
Edifices, they ate pulled down, only to be built up 
again. In a Word, they ſquander and riot away by 
every Method that can poſſibly be thought on; 
*. Whilſt we have Poverty within Doors, and Creditots 
+ without. The preſent Time exhibits the moſt glag- 
my ProſpeQ, and Futurity threateys us with ſtill 
% greater Evils; and we have nothing left-but Life, 
** oppreſſed with a Variety of Calamities. Awake, 
A therefore; open your Eyes; here is, the Liberty you 
have ſo long panted after; here Riches, Dignities 
„„ | L 4 and 
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„ Dignity, if 4 am not deceived in the good Opinion 
- ** Tenterrain of you, and if you do not prefer Servitude 
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and Glory ſtreteh forth their Arms'to 9. Fortune 


wenreſetves all theſe Things to reward! the Victorious. 


„ will ſerve you! either as a General or Soldier. 
Will not be wanting in Advice, nor be backwatd 
in executing; but hope to take a final Reſolution 


„ with you, when I ſhall be inveſted with the Conſular 


4 to Empire.” Catilino, after ending his Speech, made 


the Conſpirators the moſt laviſi Promiſes: He inveigh- 


ed bitterly againſt all the virtuous; Men in Nine and 


beſtowed the higheſt Applauſes on all bis Companiobns; 


and laſtly, exhorting them to proceed with the utmoſt 


|  Vigour in their Debgn, he difwiffed the Aﬀembly.” © | 


2. Was not this Plot diſcovered to Cicero 


A. Yes, by Fuluia, à Lady of an illuſtrious Family, 
Which ſhe, at the ſame time diſhonoured by her crimi- 
nal Amours with Quintius Curius, one of the Chiefs of 
_ - the Conſpiracy. This Roman had ſquandered away his 


whole Eſtate upon hery after which ſlie deſpiſed him. 


Curius firſt reproached her; then made the moſt ſer vile 


Submiſſions; and, at laſt, finding that he could obtain 


no future Favours without Money 3-he to ſoothe Ful- 
via with dazzling Hopes, revealed to her the Particu- 
lars of the Conſpiracy. She immediately whiſpered 


what ſhe had heard, (but without mentioning Curius) 
to ſome worthy Perſons of Diſtinction, by whoſe Means 


it was ſoon ſpread over Rome. Cicero fent for Fulvia, 
bribed her, and was told the whole Secret. The Ro- 


mans were to proceed ſoon to a new Election of Conſuls, 


and both Cicero and Catiline aſpired to that Office. The 
latter to 2 Cicero, was for ever exclaiming a- 


gainſt the Meanneſs of his Extraction, whilſt Cicero did 
every Thing that lay in his Power to make Catili ne 
odious; and his Endeavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that 


the latter was rejected with Indignation, and Cicero 
elected into that high Office, at which many of Cati- 
ine s Adherents were exceedingly terrified, Caius An- 


tonius, a Perſon of the moſt exalted Birth, of an indo- 


lent Temper, and fond of Pleaſure, was appointed his 


* 2 What did Catilin upon is e thus” witips 
pointed * N 1 1 7, 


A. He e got new banane and bortowed Money on 2 


all Hands. By his Order, great Quantiges of Arms 
and Proviſions were got up in ditferent Places He 
ſent C. Manlius into Tuſcany, Septimius into Marca An- 
conitana, and C. Julius into Apulia, to levy Troops ſe- 
cretly 3 and ro win over, if pofſible, the Officers and Sol- 
diers who were ſettled in thoſe Provinces, and had ſerv- 
ed with him under Sylla : In a Word, Catili ine employ- 


eld his-vtmoſt' Efforts to get the Sovereigaty'into hie 


own Hands, and to nale hinein the n over. his 
Connery.” en 
2. What Attempts were inde about thisTimebyPub- : 
| iu Servilius Rullus, one of the Tribunes of the People? 
A He meditated the fame Deſign as Cat iline, But con- 
| duaed it much more artfully," pretending” that it Was 
calculated in no other View but to ſerve the inferior 
fort of People. At his Acceſfion to the T'ribuneſhip, 
be endeavoured to get into his dwn Hands the Diſpo! 1 
of ſuch Demeſnes, or Lands and Territories in diffeteult 
conquered Countries, as i: of din e the State. He pre- 
vailed with the greateſt Part of his Colleagues, and fe- 
vetal of the- principal Sebatöts, re join! with him in' Rfs 
Project; aſſuring them, that the Suecceſs of it would. 
.reward them with imnienſe Riches; and an abſolute 
Authority Rullus then drew up the Plan of a he 
Law, the chief Import of which was, that, to eaſe rhe = 
inferior ſart, Decemoꝰlri ſhould be immediately created; 
and at the ſame Time impowered to fell alf fuch parti- 
ticular De meſnes as had been incorporated into che De- 
meſnes of the Republic, ever finde "the Confſullhip bf 5 


I. Hlla and C Pempeiut: and! what wich the Money 55 


ariſing from ſuch Sales, different Lands, ſituates in I- 
by," ſhould be purchaſed, and afterwards divided'ainong | 
the lower Sort of People. To ingratiate bimſelf still 
more with the Commons, he added, that the ſame La- 
ſhould impower the Tribunes to plent new Colonies, 
in ſuch Cities of Jay as they ſhould think proper. It | 
- was farther enacted, that the Perſon who pr ropoſed it, 
:ſhould' preficle in the Aſſeinbly chat would be beſd for 
. EleQion of "Deedrviri v by which Article Rullus 
| reſerved 


«<A> 


ple;perſuading theipſelves that Part of the Lands which) 
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Ie 1 aftet aſſuring the Common, that chers | 
was nothing he ſhould have ſo. much at Heart, during 
his whole Conſulſhip, as their Happineſs, he concluded 
his Speech as follows: Thoſe Perſons: who ſhall, be 
« choſen Decemwiri will be (under Rullus) our Lords, 
«and the abſolute Maſters of our Poſſeſſiqns, -, What 
Man ever heard of a more unjuſt and more audacious 
« Law? Who is the Author of it? Rullus, Who isit 
.«, ; pretends, to. deprive the greateſt Þ art of the People af 
« their Right of voting? Nullus. Who is it will a _— 
% minate the Decemwiri, merely. to promate his own. 
4 Views? Rullus.* Who is it will — at the Head of 
| «& theſe Decemwiri? Need this be made a Queſtion? Rats 
Hus. Fo conclude, who is it will uſurp all the Poſe 
44 ſeſſions belonging to the State? The f ingle Rullus. 
„ Thus, O People, ate you treated; Ln who ate the 
0 Sovereigns over Nations: But E "reatment would 
-* ſcarce be ſubmitted to under the Empire of a Tyrant, 
and a Society of Slaves.” . Cicers ſpoke in ſo forcible 
2 Manner, that he convinced the People they could not 
receive the propoſed Law, without, at the ſame Time, 
giving up their Liberties, and ruining the Common- 
wealth, Wherefore the Projecte of Rullus and his Col- 
leagues were univerſally rejected: Bot Cicero could not 
3 — defeat that of Catilinn e. 
_ 2. What were the Conſpirators doing at this Time d 
A. Fulvia, whom we have alteady mentioned, .r 
vealed to Cicero all fuch Particularsas Curius, hes, Gal 
lant, told her concerning the Plot. But the bare De- 
poſition of a Woman, whoſe Reputation was quite loſt, 
was not Foundation ſufficient for him to proceed in a 
legal Way againſt a Perſon, of ſuch exalted Birth as 
Catiline, and to whom the greateſt Men in the Senate 
- and, Rome were either related or attached. The Conſul 
perceived that it would be neceſſary for him to procure 
better Proofs; and for this Reaſon he hired Spies to ob- 
ſerve what was doing in all Places. He eyen won over 
ſome of the Conſpitators; and by that means diſcovered 
all the Particulars of Catiline's Deſign which was, to 
ſet fire to different Parts of the City; to ſtab the chief 
Senators in their Houſes ; and, at the ſamęit 


une, 
1 . for ward the Len commanded by Sonar 
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. — em to ſeize upon Rem? and the Gui 
ment But now News was brought that Pompey, after 
Having ſubdued the greateſt Patt of the Eaſt, was be 
türnisg to th at the Head of a victorious Army; 


Which ſo terrified Catiline, that he reſolved to execute 


his horrid Deſign immediately; and for this Purpoſe he, 
in the dead of Night, aſſembled all the Confpirators 
In ſolitary Place, where he earneſtly conjured them 
40/ fall immediately to work. The whole Aſſembly 
—_— his Propoſal, and it accordingly was reſolved 
the Maſſacre with Cicero; then to fet Fire to the 
| "City. and to murder the whole Senate j after which 
Caliline was to put himſelf at the Head of Manilius's 
_ *Froops,* and ſeize upon the Government in the ſame 
manner as Hlla had done. The Night preceding the 
*Seturnalia was appointed for this Bloody Execution; 
and all Things being agreed upon, the Conſpirators 
efioted away the remaining * Fours till 9 Sree, in 
_*the moſt infamous Pleaſure. 
. How did Cicero bebe? ee 
A. Being again informed by lee of whale was U pre- 
* he gave out proper Orders to his Domeſtics; 
o that Cethegus, who intended to aſſaſſina te bim, com- 
Ang the next Day, upon Pretence of communicating 
ſome important Affairs to him, was refuſed Admittance. 
"Citert putting on a Coat of Mail under his Robe, went 
76 the Senate, and*there revealed the whole Conſpiracy. | 
"Immediately the Senators (as in Caſes when the Repub- 
Ne is in Danger) inveſted him with abſolute Authority; 
upon which Ci#ero ſent ſeveral of the worthieſt Senators 
into the principal Cities of Haly; poſted Guards in dif- 
ferent Parts of Rome; promiſed a Pardon, and even a 
\Reweard, to ſuch of the Conſpirators as ſhould make any 
' Diſcoveries, with regard to this execrable Defign; but 
not one of the Wretches came in. The whole City was 
n the utmoſt Conſternation ; and a general Terror was 
| ſpread over every Part of it; none knowing whom to 
truſt, or what to be afraid of; every one meaſuring his 
; Danger By his Fears. The whole Scheme of this Plot 
-was now diſcovered by a Packet, which a Perſon un- 
known brought to Craſſus, alid which he immediately 
9 to th 0 were „ on 
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it, Cosiline dame; without diſcoveringthe leaf Concern; 


but when he offered to take his Seat as « Senator, none 
of his Brethren would ſit on the ſame Bench with him. 

Cicrro, ) who preſided in the Aſſembly, being no longe! 

able to ſuppreſs his Indignation, addreſſed hi e 
following Words; How long, O Catiline, wilt thou 

_ * abuſe our Patience? How long are we to be the Ob- 

e ject of thy Fury? To what Lengths doſt thou intend = 
, to carry thy crimina}'Boldneſs ?* Doſt thou not per- 
4, ceive,' by the Guard that is kept Day and Night in 

the City, — Fears of the People, and by the ex- 

' -aſperated Countenances of the Senators, that all thy 
% deſtructive Deſigns are diſcovered? Faithful Eyes 

watch over thy every Step: I have Notice of thy 
«+ moſt ſecret Councils, and even ſee into thy Thoughts. 

«© Doſt thou think I am unacquainted with thy Meeting 

„ jaſt Night? Didſt thou not then beſtow the ſeveral 

Employments of the State, and divide all ua among 

% thy Accomplices? Some are to march into the Chun- 

try under the Command of Manlius; and the reſt td 

e ſtay in the City, there to ſet Fire to different Parts 

of it. In the Midft of the Tumult and Conſuſion, 

« which a general Conflagration muſt occaſion, the 

« Conſul is to be aſſaſſinated in his Houſe, and the 

„ greateſt Part of the Senators. The Senate, thut ſo 

i auguff and ſacred Aſſembly, is informed of the moſt 
ic minute Particulars of the Confpiracy, and til Carr- 
line lives. He is even among that Body; he hears us; 

he looks upon us as his Victims. Whilft we are ſpeak- 
ing, he is marking out thoſe whom he deſigns a bloody 

4 Sacrifice; and nevertheleſs we are ſo patient, or rather 

« ſo weak, as to be. more intent upon own Safety, 

than the bringing him to condign Puniſhment,”  * 

2. How did Catiline take theſe Reptoaches ; 

A. Being prepared for ſuch. a Reception, and afſum- 

ing an Air of the deepeſt Diſſimulation, he humbly = 

| conjured the Senators, with = ſupplicating Voice, 

„ not to credit lightly the difadvantageous Things 

„ which might be ſaid of him. That his Birth, and 

„ his Behaviour from his ' Infancy, had been ſuch, as 

. 4. ought to make them entertain the moſt 'favourable 

Hopes of him; that being of nn | 

v4 - | | de- 
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. deſeepded from. Men, ho had, done ſuch eminent | 
za Hervices-20; the State, andiwhoſe Example he bad al- | 
- © ways endeavouredio.imitate; it was ao: ways proba- 


' | _ * yond; Meaſure, 1 will not periſh ingly; bur-iqvolve | 
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Whole Plot to the Ambaſſadors; and aſſured them, that 
if their Nation would take up Arms and join . 7% / 


/ 


© the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances would be: 
their Debts ſhould be remitted, Umbrenus and his Com 
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panion being one, the Allobroges examined attentively 


all they bad beard; and the Fropoſal which had been 
made them; aſter which they went to 2. Fabius Sanga, - 
their Patron, and informed him of all that bad been 


told them; when Sanga prevailing with them to wait 


upon Cicero, this Conſul made them more ſolemn Pro- 
miſes than the Conſpirators had done; upon which the 


Ambaſſadors gave the moſt ſolemn Aſſurances, that they 


would adhere faithfully to Cicero and the State, and en- 


deavour to diſcover as many Particulars as they could 
ot a nai; i uct co» “ 
2. How. did the Ambaſſadors proceed ? 
A. Lentulus, Cethegus, and the chief Conſpirators, be- 


ing come to the Rendezvous appointed, were met hy the 

" Allebroges, who, after making a Multitude of Ob- 
, jeRions, at laſt ſhewed a feigued Conſent. The Treaty 
was Writ over twice, and ſigned by the Ambaſſadors. and 


Conſpirators. The former were allowed to have one 
of | thoſe. Inſtruments, upon Ptetence of ſhewing it to 


their Superiors ; and it was agreed that they ſhould ſet - 
out for their own Country in the Nigbt-time ; and 


paſs by Catiline's Camp, in order to get the Treaty ra- 
tified by him. At the ſame Time Lentulus gave them 


Letters direQed for Caliline, containing the Plan of the 
Conſpiracy, and the ſeveral Meaſutes which had been 


taken. Cicero being informed by the Allobroges, that 
they were to ſet, out the Night following, ſent ptivate- 
ly two Prætors, with Guards, who ſecuted one of the 
Bridges over which they were to paſs. The Ambaſſa- 


doors being come to it, were ſtopt, and ſuttendered 
without making the leaſt Reſiſtance, as though they had 
been come upon by Surprize. As the Conſul had now 
"got a Plan of the Conlpiracy, he aſſembled the Senate 
_ very early in the 'I'emple of Concord; when he cauſed 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Gabinius, and two more, to be put 
under an Atreſt, and brQught into the Aſſembly, where 

the Allobrrges were confronted with them. The Letters 


being. read publicly, and Lentulus being convicted by 


his own Hand-writing, he was forced to reſign the Pre 


f 


fiven them, that al 
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' torlkip; after which himſelf, with his Accompl 
were conveyed to different Prifong. 
D. What became of them afterwards? 


Cicero again aſſembled the Senate, in order to 
debate concerning the Puniſhment that ought. to be 


 Inflited on them; Hllanus, appointed Conſul for the 
next Year, being (as was uſual) firſt aſked his Opi- 
nion, declared, that they ought to be put to Death, 


as did all who ſpoke after him; till Julius Cæſar riſing 
up, wade a long Speech in Favour of Clemency, ſaying, 
among other Things, Could any puniſhment” be 
«found adequate to their Faults, I then ſhould ap- 


| « prove of your Sever ity; but if the Greatneſs of theit 
Crimes furpaſſes the utmoſt Effort of Invention, we 
bought to employ ſuch as are provided by the Laws. 
Though I own that all the Tortures that could poſſi- 
«© bly be inflicted are inferior to their Offences ; yet moſt 
Men treaſure up in their Memories what comes laſt ; 
and, in the Sufferings of the guiltieſt Wretches, for- 


e ger the Pact, and talk of nothing bur che Puniſh, 


© ment, if ſeverer than uſual“ He concluded with 


ſaying, that as this Affair related to the putting to 


Death ſeveral of the moſt conſpicuous Citizens of 


"+ 


« 3% 


« \Rome, he preſumed that they ought not to be over- 
baſty in pronouncing Sentence; but ſhould keep 


s them under a firong Guard in ſome City of /ta/y, 


: = 8 


till ſach Time as Catiline was overcome.” As Cæſar 


was an excellent Orator, he brought over a great 
Number of Senators to his Opinion, and even Sy//anus 
bimſelf. But Porcius Cato, Grandſon to the renowned 
Moraliſt, ſtanding up, ſaid, That as he had never 
forgiven himſelf the leaſt Error of his own Thoughts, 
he therefore could not be eaſily prevailed upon to 


*<-pardon the Effects of Ambition, and a turbulent 
*© Paſſton, in others. That, among the old Romans, 


„ Manlius Torquatus had put his own Son to Death 
only for engaging the Enemy in Oppoſition to his 


— 


„Command; and if that brave Vouth, /ays be, was 
+ puniſhed with ſo much Severity for his too hafty 


Courage, ſhall the preſent Romans hefitate what to 
3 «decree againſt the bloodieft of Parricides, and the 
_ «greateſt Monſters in Nature?“ In ſhort, Cato proved 


fo 


8 235 ) 
he 1 that the ſaving of the Livres of a few 
wicked Wretches; would be putting, as it were, 4 
Dagger to the Throats of the moſt virtuous and 
worthy Perſons: in Rome, that the whole Aiſembly 
joined in his Opinion. Cicero then made a Speech; 


in which he, with an artful and ambiguous kind of 1 


1 8 inclined to Cate's Side, he declaring, 


„That his Warmth was not the Effect of Malice or 


« Anger, but aroſe wholly from Tenderneſs: That 


| 6 they ought to reflect, that it was not T. Graechus 


« who demanded the Tribuneſhip a ſecond Time, nor 


C. Gracchus who claimed the public Lands — but 
„ Wretches who were for burning the City, and mur- 


« dering the People: That as this Evil was already 
« ſpread.over all Italy and beyond the Alps, the only 


% Way of putting a Stop to it, would be to do it im- 


* mediately.” It therefore was reſolved that they 
ſhould be put to Death; and Cicero, upon the bare 


Sentence of the Senate, and withbar: bringing this : 


Affair before the Aſſembly of the People, (as Was 
uſual) cauſed the Conſpitators to be executed in dif- 
ferent Priſons. It is related that Cicero; after this Exe- 
cution, met with a gteat Number of their Friends 
and Accomplices, who did not know that they had 
5 been put to 1 and were reſolved to reſcue them 
in the Night; and that the _ Conſul turning towards 
them, ſaid 755 Bade lived; a ſoft Expreſſion employed 
y;the Romans on ſuch Occaſions, inſtead of the harther 
Words they are dead; Which Expreſſion, as though it 
had been a Clap of Thunder, eruſhed the Plot at once, 


and. diſconcerted all the Deſigns of the Conſpirators. | 
 Rame was now the Scene of. univerſa] Joy. Public 


Thanks. were given to Cicero the Conſul, for the in- 
defatigable Pains he had taken. At Cato's Requeſt, he 
was, firſt of all others, ſtiled tbe Father of his Country, 


and this with the loudeſt, Acclamations of the People, 


who.cried,** that aſthopgh they were obliged to many 


1 Generals of that Age, tor Wealth, Spoils and Power ; 


get it was to Cicero alone that they were way (devs 
"tor the Secutity of all thoſe Bleſſings. se 
8 How did the Fred behave towards cars 
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. Though he made a conſiderable Figure in the 


State on Account of his Birth, his Eloquence, his own 


Credit, apd that of his Friends, he yet was treated in 
a quite different manner from Cicbro It had been long 
— he harboured ſecret Deſigns ; and his 

endeavouring to ſave the Lives of the Confpirators in- 


creaſed the Suſpicion, Several Roman Knights, at Cæ- 


far's leaving the Senate, would have aſſaſſinated him, 


had not Cicero made a Sign to them to let him paſs. 


It was reported at this Time, that Cæſar had been 
ſtrongly accuſed by ſome of the Conſpirators ; but Ci- 


cero the great Credit Cæſar had in Rome, 


would not. impeach him with the reſt ; for fear left, eſ- 
_ eaping by the Intereſt of bis Friends, he, at the fame 


Time, ſhould ſave all the Criminals. But notwithſtand- 
ing this, the Public were fully perſuaded; he had 


deen privy to all the wicked Deſigns that were hatch- 


ing 3 and therefore they began to conſider him as 4 


who wonld not ſcruple to commit the blackeſt 
 A@ions' to make bis Fortune. . 


What became of Catiline 3) 7 1099 


* 


_ +24; Several of the Conſpirators Who were in his 


Camp. and a great Number of-Soldiers, feft-it ſecretly; 
as ſoon as News was brought that Lentulus and Ces 


thegus had been executed. But this could not diſmay 
Catiline, who re ſolved to de ſtroy the Commonwealth 


or loſe his Life. He accordingly nrade new Levies\; 


filled the Cohorts with them, and ſoon comipleated the 
„Legions, Which were all animated with the fame 

Fury as himſelf, and ready to turn their Arms avainſt 
their Country. Catiline having been diſappointed in 


his Deſign of marching to Nome, te ſolved to go for 


Gaul, and there (tir up ſuck Provinces as were ſubjeQ 
to the Romans. X But 2 Metellus Celer having pene- 
trated into his Views, intercepted him, and encamped 


in his Paſſage; during which Antonius the Conſul at 


the Head of his Army, followed at a little Diſtance. 


Outilint finding (himſelf ſurrounded with Enemies, ant 


his Retreat cut off, reſolved to hazatd'a Battle, . 
The 


his Forces were inferior to thoſe of Antoniul. 


Oonſul having a ſudden Fit of the Gout, (tho' this was 
Judged by many to be an Artince) gave the * | 
5 W ; 5 EE of 
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of his Army to Pet 


the. Field i and from being a private Soldier, had been 
taiſed to the FPoſt of General.  Petreius engaged the 

Enemy with the utmoſt Bravery, and both Sides 
fought with the greateſt Reſolution; but at ſaſt ti ie 
Army of the Republic . was, victorius. All 
to the Sword. But Cariling, who. was determined: not 
d ſurxixe the Ruin of his Party, ruſhed, at the Head of 

| 4he Conſpirators, into that Pant here 2, 4 Non pert 
Aus ag vas. hotteſt, and; loſt 7 6 COTE 691, 


5 


bis Life. He was afterwards: found; at 2 great Diſ- 


tance from his Army, among a Pile of dead Bodies of 
the Enemy. He ſtill breathed a little; and there were 
ſtrongly imprinted in his Face the Marks of that ſavage 


oy 


Fierceneſs with which he had been animated when live 


ing 121 Kilt, T7 OAT EE 3-60 01 D ige 271 4500 
2. When did Pompey return to Romes 
A. The Year after, this Conſpitacy, Ann. Rem. 692. 
| under the Conſulſhip of Oecius Juniun 191 - 
Syllanus and 2 Licinius Murena. e had emplo! ec fve 
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Years in this Expedition, and had gained the greateſt | 


Glory by his mighty Atchievements. Upon his Arrri- 
val in /zaly he had ſent back his Army, to prevent 


any Suſpicion of his aſpiring. to ſovereigu Power: 


and therefore obtained the Honour. of a Triumph 
with general Applauſe. It laited two Days, and 
therein were exhibited the Names of 16 conquered 


Kingdoms, 800 Cities, &c. Among the Captives were 


the Son of Tigranes, King of Armenia, with his Wite 
and Daughter, as likewiſe Zozima, Tigraness Wife; 
Ariſtobulus King of Judæa; King Mithridates's Siſter, 
ber five Sons, &c. A numberleſs Multitude of - Tro- 
pPhies were ſeen; and among the reſt, the Statue of 


Pbarnaces, all of maſſy Silver; Chariots of the ſame 
Metal; Tables of Gold, and thirty-three Pearl Crowns 


of ineſtimable Value. Pompey's Car was drawn b. 
Elephants. He ſhewed by his Accounts, that he had 


| improved the whole Revenue of the Republic to the 


Value of 120,000 Talents; abſtracted from the large 
Sums he had diſtributed even among the meaneſt of 
| his Soldiers. . J | 


2. How did Pompey behave at his Return to Rome ? 
| A | EE. A. Having 


reiuee who had ſerved-30 Vers in 


e put 
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: . Having attai ined to ſo exaſted A bach et * | 
dhe thought it did not become hin to familiarize him 
ſelf with bis Fellow-Citizens. He was ſeldom ſeen in 
Public; and never came out of his Houſe, without be- 
ing attended by his Creatures, the crouded Train of 


wWuich reſembled a great Prince's Court, rather than the 


AMttehdants of a Citizen of a' Republic. It was not that 
be abuſed his Power; but as Rome was a free City, the 

Inhabitants of it could not bear to ſee him aſſume the 
Behaviour of a Monarch, But Pompey having been ac- 
cuſtomed from his Youth to command Armies, could 
not prevail with himſelf to live like a private Citizen. 

His Manners indeed, and Conduct, were pure and un- 
ſullied; be even was juſtly applauded for his Temper- 
ance; not a Man thought him avaricious; and, in the 
Dignities he aſpired to, he did not fo much ſeek for 
| Power, as the Splendor with which they ate ſurrounded. 
But more ſenſible to Vanity than Ambition, he aimed to 
attain ſuch Honours as might diſtinguiſh him from all 
the Commanders of his Age. Moderate-in all Things 
_ elſe, any Competition with him in Glory was infupport- 
able. This Jealouſy made him a great Number of Ene- 


mies, of whom Ce/er was afterwards the moſt danger- 


ous and irreconciicable; The one could not ſuffer an 
Equal, the other a Superior; which ambitious Compe- 
| tition, between the two greateſt Men in the World, 
gave Riſe to new Revolutions. 

Q. Deſcribe the Perſon and Qualities of Julius C eur 
; 83:3 He was the handſomeſt Man in his Time; was 
Killed in Exerciſes of every kind; indefatigable, 
brave, ambitious, and generous even to Profuſion: 
Nature, which ſeemed to have formed him to com- 
mand over the reſt of Men, had given him an Air 
of Empire, and a Dignity in his whole Deportment ! 
but then this Air of hen was ſoftened by a ſweet 
and engaging. Carriage. His infinuating and invin- 


2 


eible Eloquence reſulted more from the Beauty of his 

Perſon than the Strergth of his Arguments; and be 

began, by winning the Hearts of the People, as the 
moſt ſolid Foundation of the Sovereignty to which be 


| aſpired. 1 born a proves Citizen in a Common- 
1 wealth, 
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wealth, he yet meditated a 


Marius and Sylla ſhewed that it was not impoſſible for. 


him to riſe to ſovereign Power. But prudent, even in : 
bis immoderate Deſires, he ſuſpended the Execution of 
them to different Times. His Genius, though ſo very 


extenſive, was always juſt; and though his ViQories 
were ſo glorious, they ought to be conſidered as great 
Actions, only becauſe they were the Conſequence and 
Effect of mighty Deſigns. M 


1 E nv. 
2. Did not Cæ ſar begin, about this Time, to make 


a greater Figure than ever in Rome, 


* 


A. Yes. This renowned Warrior deſcended, by the 
Mother's Side, from the firſt Kings of Rome, the being 


ſprung from Ancus Marcius : And, by the Father's Side 


be came from the Julian Family, whoſe Origin he 
traced up to Venus, in order to throw the brighter 
Glory round his Extraction. He loſt his Father at ſina 


teen Years of Age. The Year following he was made 
Hligh-Prieſt of Jupiter; and, after having divorced 
Coſſutia, he married Cornelia Daughter to Cinna, who 
brought him Julia. Sylla did all that lay in his Power 
to make him repudiate her; but finding Cæſar would 


not conſent to this, he ſentenced, that he ſhould te 


diveſted of the Prieſthood; ſhould forfeit his Wife's 
Portion, and the Eſtates he might inherit in her Right; 
and, at the ſame Time ſuſpeQed that he had joined 

with the Enemy; the Civil War being then declared 
between Marius and Sylla. Ceſar, to avoid the Fury 
of ſo powerful a Man, was forced to hide himſelf for 
ſome Time, and at laſt was ſet at Liberty at the Re- 
queſt of the Veſtal Virgins, and Mammercus Amilius and 
Aurelius Cotta, his illuſtrious Friends: But it was with 
the utmoſt ReluQance that Sy//a pardoned him. Cæ- 
. Jar firſt carried his Arms into Aa, and at his Re- 
turn, went to Rhodes to compleat his Studies under 


 Apollonius Molo; from thence he returned to Rome, 
where he was created Military Tribune, and, a little, 


after, Quzſtor. It was in this laſt Quality that he 
went into Spain by the Prætor's Order, to viſit the 
Aſſemblies, and adminifter Juſtice there. It is obſerved 
at” A that 


; Deſign-to ſubject bis Coun- 
_ tiy 3, and was not intimidated at the Greatneſs and Dans _ 
ger of ſuch an Enterprize. . The recent Examples of 
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that- paſſing by Cadia; he entered the Temple of Her- 
cules, where: ſpying 'the Picture of Alexander the Great, 
he could not forbear ſhedding of Tears, to think that 
he had nor performed any remarkgble Action, at an 
Age in which Alexander had ſubdued the World. At his 
Return from Spain he was appointed Ædile, and after- 
wards iPontsfex Maximus. He ſolicited fo artfully for 
the latter Employment, that he gained it from Q. Luta- 
tius Catulu and C. Serwilius Iſauricus, who were mueh 
oder than himſelf; and had done infinitely greater Ser- 
vices to the Republic : Some Years after he was choſen 
Prætor, and, at the fame Time, Governor of Spain, 
whither he went in order to take upon ud the Go- 
nen of that Country. 
2. What AQions were performed by Ceſar in Spain ? 
A. He employed his whole Time in extending the 
| Frontiers of it. He carried his Arms into Gallicia and 
 Twfitania, which he made a-Roman Province. However 
Geſar did not forget bis private Intereſt, he extorting 
all the Gold and Silver in thoſe Rlcovixeds 3 - after which 
he returned to Rome, where he was received with the - 
Acclamations of the People. = 
D. What was Pompey doing? 5 
A. He demanded a Confirmation of all chat he had 
trvdfaRed 3 in Aſia, and certain Lands as a Reward for 


his Soldiers. But Cato oppoſed all his Power to Pom- © 


pers Intereſt, as alſo did Lucullus, who put a Stop 
to his intended Law, with regard to rewarding his 
Soldiers. Pompey, on this Treatment, applied himſelf 
to the Tribunes, (whofe Office he and Cæſar had re- 
vived, after it had been put down by Sy//a) one of 
whom, named Flavius, propoſed the Law for recom- 
penſing the Soldiers. Metellus, although he had been 
created Conſul by Pompey's Intereſt, oppoſed it very 
ſtrongly, until a great deal of Blood being ſhed in 
the Conteſt, the Tribune impriſoned Metellus. The 
whole Body of the Senators offered to make them- 
: felves Priſ ners with him, but Flavius cauſed his 
'Tribunal t& be fixed at the Priſon Door, and forbid 
them Entrance. Upon this the Senators had the 
Wall beat down in another Part; which made the Po- 


A who always Judge of MO by Appearances, _ 


being 
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bigs to waver in their Reſolution.i 1 This: Pampey ben 
diſcovering; he beſought the Tribunes to make up the 
Affair, pretending that it was done at Metellus's Re- 
queſt; he now being ſorry that he had left his Army, 5 
"up expoſed: himſelf to the Hatred of his Enemies. 
2. Ho did Cſar conduct kimſelf at his Return 20 
A. He demanded a Triumph of the Senate, and at 
who ſame time declared his: Defign of ſtanding for the 
Conſulate, - But as the Law forbade Entrance into the 
City to any, Perſon Who deſired a Triumph; and re- 
8 a Perſon who ſued for the Conſulſhip, to do it 
in Perſon ; Ceſar intreated, by Letter, the Senate, that 
_ theſe Formalities might be diſpenſed with in his Favour. . . 
But Cato inſiſted to have their Laws maintained in their 
utmoſt Rigour; and his Opinion prevailing, Cz/ar choſe 
to decline the Triumph, and went to Rome, and ſtood 
for the Conſulate. He then expended the Wealth he 
bad amaſſed in Spain, in getting new Creatures; to whom 
his Houſe was open at all times, and from whom he 
"concealed nothing but his Heart. It was not doubted 
| but that he wouid have put himſelf at the Head of 
_ Catiline's Conſpiracy, had it ſucceeded». However, the 
NM Succeſs of this black Attempt, 'and'the:Reinembrance 
of the Death of the Grucchi, aſſaſſinated before the Eyes 
df the Populace who adored them, ſhewed, that the Af- 
ecdion of the People, ſingly, was not ſufficient for his 
+ Purpoſe. And he concluded, that it ould be impoſlible 
for him ever to obtain the ſovereign. Authority, with- 
dut enjoying the Command of the Armies, and procuring 
a great Number of Fiiends;,andeven a Party in the Se- 
nate. This Aſſembly was divided at that time between 
Ponipey and Craſfus, who, were Competitors for the Go- 
. vernment. Caxar reſolyed to unite with them alternate- 
ly; but as it wauld be impoſſible for him to enjoy, at 
the ſame time, the Friendſhip: of v profeſſed Ene- 
mies, he endeavoured to reconcile them; and ſucceed- 
ed in his Deſign. The ſe three Men now agreed; that 
nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the Republic in Op-. 
poſition to their reſpeQive-[ntereſts; ot Without theit 
Approbation“ and this thèy confirmed, with Qaths, 
in the mott — A Thus was formed fr 08 
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fie grand dente, which overthrew the Conſular 8 
and popular State; being a Combination of the three 
reateſt Men in Rome, for Valour, Authority, and Riches. 


this manner Rome loſt its Liberty (after making a 


very great Figure for many Years) which was wholly 


_ owing to irs Corruption; and it was ſoon after plunged 


m1 ous: Miſeries than ever. The Triumvitate 


in queſtion was formed 58 Years before 


Au. Rom. 694- the Birth of our Saviour. The Roman 
Dominĩons contained at that time all /ta- 


_ Gallia Ciſalpina, and Part of the other ; all er 
Africa, Greere, and Iůhhricum; all the Kingdoms o 

Minor, with Syria, Juda, Armenia, Media, and Meſopo- 
tamia. Nome had naw attained to a very exalted Pitch 
of Grandeur, whether we conſider the Extent an Fer- 
tility of its Dominions; the Power of its Arms, the 
Bravery and Reputation of its Generals, the Greatneſs 
of its Revenue; the Extent and Splendor of the City 
itſelf, and the Number, Wealth, Learning, and Polite- 
neſs of its Inhabitants. But now the State was diſtem- 
3 with Factions and Corruptions, and likewiſe with 


ds and Jealouſies, ever ſince the uniting of the three 


owerful Men above - mentioned; whence many were 
geeks, that the Ruin of thas Libertien was 
. «$117! 
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BOOK IL Chap. VII. 


Tbe Mixed State of ROM E. 


Fes rom. the be Beginning of the firft Nee, fo he 
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- Containing about I 6 Tears. 


; M 12 T was tl the firſt Effect of this row. 


1 The raifing Ceſar tothe Conſulate, which he per- 
. . ſuaded Fompey and Craſſus to let him enjoy, as in Pruſt: 


A ä _— his S che Ceſar 5 


now 


lia 
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now: fecrediybrived: the Chiefs of the two Parties (thofe- 
ol Pimpey' and Craſſur) and out of them he formed a 
Third which afterwards cruſhed that which had been 

moſt inſtrumental to his Exaltation. Rome was now a 


Prey to the Ambition of three Men, who, by the Au- 


thority of their ugjted Factions, diſp ſed. arbitrarily of 
all the Poſts and loyments in the Com monswiib. 
Craſſus ſought after nothing but the accumulating of 


Wealth; Pomp ed, in a dat us Indolence, his 
Credit aud Repurntion ; but Ce/ar, more artful and ſe- 
cret than'either, laid the Foundation of his own Great- 

_ neſs on their Security, and drew off many of their Ad- a 
herents, all whom he won over to his own Intereſt. 


9. What was the bobs "Eng Franled by n in 
bis Conſulſhip? 


A. — * Pompey 8 Ads, een, ; 
purſuant to a Convention made between Ann. Rom. 695. | 
them; and from: that Moment he en 

deavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the ede The 
artful Manner in which he divided Pompey and the Se- 
nate, and the Senate and People, was the-Maſter-ſtroke 
of his Policy. He attempted to revive the Agrarian 
Law. He:fore ſaw that the Conſent of Pompey and Craſ- 
fas which he Had ſecuret before; and the Oppoſition 
-of iQato; Cicero, and all the zealous Republicans, would 
give Riſe to mutual Feuds; and that the People, who 
are euet blind to their on Intereſt, would declate againſt 
the Senators ; without reſſecting that the only Motive 
of their oppoſing Cæſar's Party was to preſerve their 
Laws and Liberties. But now Czſar preterred a Law, 
- -foridividiog certain Lands in Campania, among -20,000 
olf the pooner Citizens, who had three Children or more, 
Fbe Bleberans were highly pleaſed with this Propoſal; 
vnd C#/enihad drawn up this Law in ſuch juſt and rea= _ 
-fonable Terms, that no Man could find fault with it. 
However, the Senate, to prevent its paſſing, and yet not 
feem to oppoſe it, adjourned the Affair from Day to 
Day, till, at laſt, Cato declared publicly, That fuch 
0 + lanovations i in the State were not to be ſuffered ;” 
upon which the whole: Senate joined in Opinion with 
him. Ianmediately Maar 24 Recourſe to the People, 
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Tog, publicly, e what:they thought 


of this Law, they; both approved it 5 ahd Pompey: de- 
+ clared farther, © That ſhould any Mlan oppoſe it with 


« his drawn Sword, he would not only unſheathe his 
own, but alſo take vp a Shield. 
 Pompez,odious to the Senate. But i the Conſul; ſup- 
ported by his Adherents, with thoſe gf PU and Ca, 
ut, made this Law to paſs, in faite of che Remon- 
ſtrances of the moſt zealous Republicans. After this, 


20 Commiſſioners being appointed they divruled the 


Lands in Campania among 20, oo Roman Families, 
Theſe were afterwards ſo many Clients, whoſe:Intereſt 
it was to ſupport every thing that ſhould be done during 
his Conſülſhip; and he likewiſe paſſed a ſecond Law, 
by which the Senate, and all future Magiſtrates} bound 
themſelves by an Oath; not to make any Decreꝛ in pre- 


judice to what had been enacted in the Aſſemblies of tbe 
People wa, his , Conſulate. From this time Ceſar 
made very little-uſe of the Senate; and Bibulus his Col- 


league was drove out of the Forum by the Populace, who 
broke his Faſces and wounded his Lictors: after which 
-  Bibulus nevet durſt appear in public; but kept himſelf at 


home the remaining. Part of the Vea. During this time, 


the whole Admiaiſtration was in Cæſur's Hands; abd he 


Ape of all thingsat Pleaſure; whence ſome unknown 


'Perſon t6ok occaſion to date an Inſtrument as follows; ; 


Julius and Ceſar bei ing Conſuls, inſtead of theſe W ords, 1 


in the Con ſulſbip of Cefar and Bibubusn. 
2 What was next done by Cæſar? 


A. He now applied himſelf to the Eguites, be ae 


ing 13 the Cuſtoms, deſired an Abatement of: the 
Kent. This the Senate tefuſed, but Cæſar aſter wärds 


pre vailed with the Plebeians to abate the third Patt. By 
thus ingratiating himſelf. with the Commons, be per- 


ſuaded them to decree him the Provinces of Gallia Ciſ- 


alpina and Illyricum duting five Years,” with four Legi- 
ons; there being nothing he panted after ſo much as 


4\ the performing of great Exploits and he ſpent the re- 


A maining Part of the Year- in eſtabliſhing his Intereſt for 
7 W to come. — 1 
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leſt he ſhould be won 
back by the / zealous Republicans, he gave him his 
Daughter e. in Marriage. «| Pompey: beſtowed: his on 
Serwuiliu ; and Cæſur married Calpburnia, Daughter to 
iſa, whom, with Gabinius, he. appointed Conſuls for 
the following Near. The government of Syria was af- 
terwards given. to Craſſus, whor had demanded it, in 
hopes uf amaſſiug new Riches there; and Pompey was 
allotted Spin, Which he always governed by his Lieu- * 
tenants, ſo fond was he of the Pleaſures of Rome. In 
_ this Manner theſe three Men divided the World between 
them, as though it had been their pattimonial Eſtate; j 
and Cato inveighiag/againſt this Proſtitution of the Con- 
monwealth, Cofercauſed himito be put undet an Arreſt, 


though upom another Pretence. Lucullus and Cicero met: 


with! very rough. Treatment. To ruin the latter, whoſe: 


Adbilities gave Umbrage to Ceſar, he was not aſhamed 


to aſſociate himſelf with Pub, Clodius, Cicero's profeſſed 
Enemy; and got Cladius elected one of the "I ribunes, 
though be had been. accuſed, not long. before, of being 


e Wife! 1: 5 o Fs . 1 
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A Publius Cladiul vas yo Man, hodfone; EY 


Lloquent. and favoured by the Plrbrians, whoſe Intereſt 


heeſpouſed;:buthaughty on account. of hisexalted Birth, 


and the Credit be obtained in Rome. He was fallen 


diſtractedly in Love-with.Pompein above mentioned, and 
his Haſſion was not diſpleaſing; ſo that nothing but an 
lateruie w (to procure which was extremely difficult) was 
wanting. Clodiut imagined he might get into C ſar's 
Houſe by means of a Feſtival which was to be there fo- | 
lemnized, in the Night, in Honour of Bacchus. The 

Men were excluded theſe nocturnal Ceremonies, and 


even the Maſter of the Fanily; and the Wife of a Conſul 


or Prixtot generally acted as Prieſteſs of this Deity, © But 
_ kow:Clodius,(dilguiling' hinſelt in female Apparel, was 


intraducęed by a Maid Seruant into the Houle of Aurelia, 


Pajuptia's Mother! The Rendezvous was in the Maid's 
D — 1 went to iaform 8 d 
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engaged ia a criminal Correſpondence with Pays = 
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and ſtraying about, was met dy another Maid- Servant, 
- who miſtaking him for a Woman, would oblige him 10 | 
play with her. Clodius obftinately refuſing; ſhe: attempt- 
ed to bring him into the Light, nber to free him- 
ſelf from her Importunities; . ſaid, that he was one of the 
female Signers hm to officiate in that Feſtival. 
The Tone of his Voice betraying, him, the Servant ran, 
in a great Fright, and told Aurelia what the had heard. 
Immediately the Ceremonies were tuipended ; and the 
Criminal being ſought for, was diſcovered. Aurelia 
"=o turned him out of her Houſe,” and the next Morn- 

5 informed the Senate of the whole TranfaRion, 
7 is gave Offence to all the Citizens, and the Tribune 
impeached Cladius be fore the People; but Ce/ar would 
not join in the Proſecution, becauſe; Clodius was in ſuch 
Credit with them, and for that Reaſon he Ay divexced 5 
his Wife, | 

2. What did Clodius e 1 

A Being now under no Fears from C#/ar, he dectar- | 


ed that Aurelia bad miſtaken another Perſon: for him; 


and offered to prove that he was at a great Diſtance from = 
Rome, the Night that this Feſtival-was folemnized. But 
Cicero coming into the Aſſembly, aſſured themithatiC/s 
dius bed been at his Houſe the very Evening of the Feſti- 


val. However, his Teſtimony wasover - -powered by Clo- : 


.dius's Authority, and the Money with Which he bribed 
the Judges. Being now cleared; he reſolved to revenge: 
| himlelf on Cicero, and fot that Purpoſe got himſelf eleQed 
Tribune; and immediately propoſed — in fa- 
vour of the Pleheians, the better to ingratiate himſelf 
BY them; | He alſo won over to his Ingereft Pi/vand 

abinius, the Conſuls that Lear; and knowing tbat 
Craſſus was actually at Variance. with Cicero; that Cæ- 
far, ever ſince Catiiine's Conſpiracy, looked upon him 


with an evil Eye; and that Pompey becauſe of his Al- 
liance with Cæſar, would not favour: 


icero; he there- 


upon accufed him, beſote the People of having put to 


| Death Lentulus, Cetbegus, and thereft of: theCouſpiratore, 
_ contrary. to the Laws, inaſmuch as he had not advifed 


with as On on that Occaſion, Cicera, on this Charge, 
2 | * 


Fg 
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beſought Car to ler him go inro Gaul, as his Licutes 
nant; to which Ce/ar conſented. But Clodius, know 
ing that this would oblige him to ſuſpend the Proſecu- 
tion, got their common Friends to aſſure Cicero, that 
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there was nothing he defired more than to be reconciled 


to him, upon which Cicero reſumed his Seat in the 
Senate. But now C#/ar was ſo much diſguſted at Ci- 
cero for reſigning the Lieutenancy, that he joined with 

Clodius to tuin him. Upon this the Latter revived his 
Impeachment; when Cicero ſeeing the Danger to which 
de was expoſed, put on a mean Habit; and letting bis 
Beard and Hair grow, went up and down Rome, to ſoſi- 
cit the Protection of the Great Men, The Senate, out 
of their high Regard to him, offered to go into Mourn- 


ing; but the Conſuls, being bribed by Clodius, would 
 _nprTſuffer it. That Great Man at laſt had Recour ſe to 


Pompey, who owed him infinite Obligations; but he had 
retired into the Country, purpoſely, to avoid Cicero, who 
thereypon. firſt ſent Piſo, his Son-in-law, thither, and 

afterwards went himfelf, of which Pompey being informed 

he ſtole out at a Back-door, ordering his Servants to ſay 
that he was gone to Rome, Cicero 

abandoned, forſook, as it were, himſelf; and this Man, 


Who defended others with ſuch wonderful *Eloquence} |: ff { 


could not find Words to juſtify af Action which had 
3 him the Applauſes of the Senate and all the 
Feople. Cicero now found, that he either muſt have 
Recourſe to Arms or retire; but Cato, and the reſt of his 
Friends, adviſing the latter, he left Rome, in the Nights 
time, and went to Sicily. Claudius then baniſhed him, by 
the Votes of the People, 400 Miles from /taly ; demo- 
| liſhed his Houſes both in Reme and in tne Country, and 
ſet his Goods to Sale. | Cab was ſent Toon after, upon 
Pfetence of doing him Honour, againſt the King of 
Cyprus Lucullus had left the City; ſo that now the 
' Adminiſtration ſeemed to be carried on chiefly by _ 
 Franey and Cloding: © G0 IH OE Wines Coun eh 
What was Clodius's next Attempt? '- 
A. He had the Boldneſs to attack Pompey himſelf, and 
to ſummon him before the People, to make him give an 
account of his Conduct in the Wars of the Zaft ; upon 
A which 


” — 
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which Pompey reſolved, to recall Seeber in FI DD op- 
poſe him go Clodivs. Milo, one of the Tribunes, and 

_ ethers propoſing this to the Senate, it was generally al- 
; ſented to. But being afterwards. propoſed by Milo and 
bis Colleague to the People, Clodius, aſſiſted by a Party | 
of Gladiators, ſet upon the Multitude, on which occaſion 
many. People were killed, the Tribunes wounded, and. 
e Cicero's Brother, was almoſt cruſhed to Death 
with dead Bodies; and the reft fled. Not long after, 
Þ Clodius was ſeized by Mile, an carried before = Pres 

tor, When a Conteſt enſuing, Clodius's Party was beat 

olf ; upon which Pompey poſſeſſed himſelf of the Forum, 
when Ciceros Return was voted with univerſal Conſent, - 
- and be accordingly came back, aſter ſixteen Months Ba- 


e nichment. All the Cities through which he paſſed paid 


1 H nity,of acquiring'a mighty Name, The. Con _ of 


him ſuch dinaty Honours, that it ſeemed a con- 


X 


nators,: the Equites, and all the People went out to 
meet him : 
4... Why did Ceſer chuſe che Goverment of Gallia | 
Gale. i 25 
A. Becauſe he thought it. offered bien an Opportu⸗ 5 


Gand: 7 fr n, Obje&t worthy of his great Bravery, 
and he hoped. — mighty Sums by the Plunder of 
that Country. His Government was now enlarged von- 

| Gderably,. and Pompey bad lent him a Legion. "Hi. firſt. 

Enterprize was againſt the Helvetians ot Swiſs, who had 

abandoned their native County; ſet fire to their Towns; 

5 deſtroyed er Fave and were marching to G 

api 8 Ahto' his Rrovince, they being upwards 

Ann, Rem, 695 of 300.0 Caſar having Advice of 

gun „ +. this; flew;ta Sen and broke down 

Bridge theres and afterwards throwing up a large 

| hk 12 Miles in Length, ſrom the Lake of 

| Geneva, the Helyetians were forced to turn aſide, and 
enter Gaul another way. Cæ ſar followed them with 
great Diligenceg.and / after; ſome Skirmithes, he drew | 
them to a general Battle, in which they were entirely 
mie WOES more: rept ſurviviag Their. 
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nal Triumph. Upon his;cawing near % Rome, the 
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Wives 00d Children wandt like Deſperados; rl they 9885 
N „ gut a pieces 88 hs 
What ware his next Atchisvesnents . | 
As immediately turned biz Arms againſt Arioviſſus 
King of the Ger mans, who had n on the beſt Part 
of Sequania, and ctuelly oppreſſed the Inhabitants. Fheſe 
being Allies to the Reman, ſent to Cæſar far Succour, 
who having an Interview (but to no Fargo ſe) with Ari= 
ouiſtua they came to an Engagement. The Auguts of 
1 ren, having taiſed a ſuperſtitious Fancy in 
inds, and be jog intimidated at the bold Approach 
4 00 the Raman, wele all zouted. Ce/ar purſued them 
cloſe for ſeveral Miles together as far as the Rhine; co: 
vering all the Way with Spoils and dead Bodies, to the 
Number of 80,000. According to Plutarch,Ceſar fought 
in . againſt three: Millions of Men whereaf he flew 
one Million and,  topkonothey Priſoners. Appian agrees 
40 the Naber of the Slain and the Ptiſqners, but ſays, 
that the * amounted to four Millions; and adds, 


that. Qſar ſeized upon 400 Cities ia Gaul. Falleius Par- 


terchlus declares, that he flew but 2 Arioviſtus 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped 115 a ſmall R Foie in a little 
Boat; two of his Wives, and as many of his Daughters, 
iljog into Ce/ar's Hands. 

2. Againſt whom did he afterwards turn his Arms? 

A. Againſt the Belg#, who inhabited 
| A Part of Gaul, and Were looked upon an. Rom. 697. 
as the moſt powerful People inthe whole 
Country. Heariog that they had raiſed near 300,000 

Men, be attacked, defeated, and put to flight ſuch Num- 

Þers, that the Marſhes and Rivers were thereby render- 
ed paſſable to the Romans. Going afterwards againſt the 
Nerwii, à People dwelling in à woody Part of that 
| Caunicy, they attacked Ceſar before he had time to en- 

amp; broke the Roman Cavalry, and ſurrounding two 
of the Legions, killed the Officers, and would have cut 
them all toPieces, had hatCe/arhimſelf ſuecoured them. 
The Nerwii however ſtood their Ground, till they were 
All Oaughtered, Upon the Fame of Cæſar's Victories, 
| _ ne er the Elin ſent and ſubmitted 
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bad revolted, marched a 
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$8241 - themſelyes to him. te bear reiß 


an Rom. bn Servius Galba, one of Ceſar's Liente- 
mant Wafended ſome Nations inhabitin 


kw the Rhine as far as the Alp. Ceſar himſelf — | 
ing that the Veneti, and ſeveral Nations of GalliaCeltica 
inſt them, but to no Purpoſe ; 
till at laſt procuring a Fleet, he attacked the Yeneti by 
Sea, and overpowered them: Craſſus another of Cæſars 
Lieutenants, having vanquiſhed ſome Nations of Gai}, 
_ Ceſar himſelf marched againſt the Morini, a People near 
Calais; but they avoided his Fury, . retiring to their 
Foreſts and Marſhes. This was the ird Year's 2440 
6 dition'i into Gaul. | 
b TU . rs Ce Aer yo after this? D 

| o Lucca in Italy, where he took 
Arn. Row. 698. up is Head-Quarters. Here à great 
N Concourſe of People came to Fong 

their Reſ vefls, there being near 400 Senators, 

and Proconſuls. In this City the Triumvirate W n — 
© Meaſures. Pompey and Craſſus, to the great Grief of the 


Senate, were choſen Coniuls for the following Year. 


Cato had ſet up Domitius againſt them; but Pompey, re- 
ſolving to remove all Obſtacles, ſent ſome armed Men 
2g ain Domitius as he was going to the Election, who 
Killed the Slave that carried the Light before them, and 
diſperſed their whole Company ; Cato receiving a Wound 
da bis Arm, and Domigtus hardly eſcaping with his Life. 
The People were going to give Cato the Prætotſhip, but 
Pompey prevented / it. The Conſuls then continued 
| Gafer five Years longer in his Government of Gaul. 
9. What did Cæ ſar in his fourth Year's Expedition? 
Fr A. Upwards of 400,000 Germans 
Ann. Rom, 699. having been driven out of their Coun- 
| - + try by the Suevs, the moſt powerful of 
all the Germans, had come into Gaul, and repulſed the 
Menapii from their Habitations, / Ceſar to prevent their 
uniting with the Gault, marched directly againſt them. 
A Treaty was propoſed, but a Party of German Horſe 
falling upon the Roman Cavalry as they were foraging, 
and purſuing them to the very Camp, Ce/ar advanced 
againſt them with his whole Army ; came upon them by 
| * 5 
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Surprize ; and evt them all to Pieces. He then threw AH 
— over the Rhine, marched into Germany, and mak - 
the Bridge behind him. He now reſolved to crofs intg 
Britain; an Enterprize ſo very hazardous, that few but 
Ceſar would have attempted it, His Pretence for this 
Expedition (the Romans never being at a Loſs for one} 

| was, that the Britons ſent Aſſiſtance to the Enemies of 

the Republic. Cz/ar, that he . 0 not engage raſhſy 


ome Conqueſts, returned into Gau/; breaking down 


in bis Enterprize, enquired of the Merchants who traded 


with the Britons, what kind of People they were ; their 
manner of making War, their Laws, and which were 


their beſt Harbours ; but theſe not being able to give 


him ſufficient Information, he diſpatched Yoluſenus td 
view the Britiſh Coaſts ; and, in the mean- time, ſent for 


the Ships which he had „ againft the Veneti. 


Preparations, deputed Ambaſſadors, who made their Sub- 


| miſſions to him. "Ceſar? diſmiſſed” them wich good 
Words, and ' ſent”Comits, whom he a little"before had 


made King of the Attebutes in Gaul; but he 2 
the Britons, they laid him in Irons: Voluſenus being re- 


turned, and giving an Account of his Diſcoveries,. Cæ- 


Jar embarked two Legions, leaying Orders for the Ca- 
_ valry to follow him, which th 7 


Coming to ' Dover Cliffs (as 


Romans delayed to plunge into the Warer (for theirVeſſels 


could not come near enough to the Shore) the Standard- 
bearer of the 10th Legion leaping in, crying out aloud, 
Follow me, Fellow Soldiers, unleſs you will be tray the 


Noman Eagle inte the Hands of the Enemy.“ The 
Soldiers, animated by his Example! followed him, and 


began the Fight. The Britons attacked the Romans, and 
fought in the Water with ſo much Vigour, that the lat? 


ter would probably have been repulſed, had not Cæſar 


cauſed ſome atmed Boats to ply about with Recruic?, 
which made the Enemy fall back a little; The Nit, 


* 


made 


did not ſoon enough. 
'geberalty thought) he 
faw them covered with Troops Apd now ſtaying ſome 
Hours till he was joined by other ſhips, he ſaiſed two 
leagues farther, and thither the Britons ſent their Chariots 
and Cavalry. ' After moving towards the Coaſt; as the- 
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eace being concluded four r Day's after their Land» 


Na the Ships — 45 Fo tranſporting the Roman Horſe, 


* out to for 


ſed the b 
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ere drove back by 75 Storm into the Harbours of Gaul. 
"bis 5 . thattered Ceſar's Fleet, lying in 


the Road, I * Britons Who 1 that General's 
Geng, Tl og, of. 105 Loſs, and Ser was in 
of Ptovifons, to 111 Countrymen, and 


re However yet re- 
os. Nike gence, a and got freſh 

e — Legion being 
ere ſurrounded by the y, and 
landen 5 but Ceſar flew very ſeu- 
118 ee them from being taken 
0 0 Ge time in Order of 
Camp. But now the Britous, 
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une with ; this. Suge {s, drew. together, a large Body of 
Forces, and ag ed. the Roman Camp, but were vigo- 
. xoully repulſed ritons.then ſent again to ſue for 


_ which Coro nted, becauſe he had no Horſe. to 


The alehough, d 


le of t 


and putting his Troops 
6, dine 


| inter- freturped to Gaul, and 
deeteed a ſolenin 
Oonkinusgce; 


ke aft graft N \ the Senate 
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d not 4 ar again invade Britain 3 
3 72 teſolyed upon a Second 


havin given him a fair Pretence for 


E by their infrigging the Treaty concluded with them, 


he Time appointed for his Embarkation being come, 


| ke put on part, at Calais or Kali five 1 0 
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leaſt Oppoſition, and ſoqn-after forced one of the t 8 


Camps ſucceſeſully. Advice: was nom brought that his 
whole Fleet, bad been Ob cory vor by a: Stotem 
and ſome of his Ships; caſt rw N for; which Keaſon che 


returned towards the Sex Coaſt, where; with prodigious 
Labour, he refitted the greateſt Part of them in a ort 
time; and ſent an Order to Labienus, his Lieutenant in 
Gaul, to build mbre, and ſend them over when ready} 
Then leaving a ſuffcient Force to guard the Camp. tie | 
marched out, when News was brought thatiCaſſibedanus; | 
| 5 of the 7 rinabuntes, (a; People who inhabited Les 
5 A Part of Hert fordſbire) was at the Head of a nume 
rous Army of Britons. Whilſt the Roman were in their 
March, they were attacked on à ſudden by the Britiſb 
Jorſe and Chariots, all which were nevertheleſs re- 
pulſed with great Loſs, Some Days after, whilſt the R& 
mans were employed in their Intrenchments, the Britons 
fell T on thoſe who guarded/the Camp, and put 
them into. great Diſorder: , C#/@r ſent two Cohorts to 
their, Aſiſtance but they were immediately. routed. Av 


: the Romans were encumbered: with heavy Armour, and 


the Corn and Cattle in their Route. But now the Trine- 


the Britons ſwift and light armed, the latter fought with 
much greater Advantage. The next Day Ceſar ſending - 
out all his Cavalry to forage, with three Legions -t6 

; "nag .them, the Britons fell on the Romans with great 
"= but Cæſar advancing-with his whole Army; 6 
mi 191 bu Engagement enſued, in which the Britons were 

| entry deteared. 4 N Aland TT 

R (What furthe; Spotted did cen. meet wich!) 
A. He now marched towards the Thames, with Intent 
| 2 penetrate into Caſſibelanuss Dominions, but found the 
Enemy poſted on the oppoſite Bank, which was fortified 
with ſharp. Stakes, Nevertheleſs the Romans charged 
the Britons with ſuch Vigour, that they were forced.to 
quit their Poſt, and leave them a free Paſſage. Caſſibe- 
| fanny now. reſerved only 4000 Chariots, with which he 
| haraſſed the Romans very mach, and carried off all 


ban tes, upon Ceſar's Approach, ſent Deputies to him to 
erb een and to beleech him 40 take under his Pro- 
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* Ado . their ng whoſe: Packer Ce 
{anus had murdered, and deprived him of his Domini- 
das. Cæſar granted their Requeſt, and ſeveral States 5 
following the Example of the Trinobantes, he be 
tmde Capital of Caſſibelanus. This is ſuppoſed to de Ye- 
rulamium, (now St. Albans) which was more conſiderable 
than London in that Age. What the Britons called a 
City, was only a Wood fenced with a Ditch, to de- 
fend them from their Enemies. The Romans attacked this 
| City with ſo much Vigour, that the Britons fled out of 
it at one of their Avenues; great Numbers of them be- 
ing flain. During this Interval, the Kentiſh Men march- 
ed, under the Conduct of four Kings, with an Intention 
to cut off the Romans, who were left to guard their Ships. 
But after an obſtinate Fight they were repulſed ; and 
= toriz, one of their Kings, was taken Priſoner. Caſ- 
nut now obtained a Peace by the Mediation of Co- 
— By the Conditions of the Treaty, the Brizogs were 
to pay an annual Tribute to the Roman,; Caſſibelanus 
was to deliver a certain Number of Hoſtages ; and leave 
Maniubratiusin quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom. Caſffi- 


Jean, who was a very warlike Prince, reigned tenYears 15 


after Ce/ar's Departure. Though this Roma n had ſcarce 
Ships ſufficient to'tranſport his Army, he choſe to ſtow 
his Menon Board thoſe he had, rather than run the Ha- 


zard of being ſurprized by the Autumnal Equinox. He 


- embarked them therefore in the beſt manner he could, 
and receiving the Hoſtages, put to Sea, and arrived ſafe 
in Gaul. Tis conjeQured, that Cæſar's ſecond Ex 
- tion was in May, and that he returned to Gan about 
i the Middle of September following. 


Did not _—_ States f in G intend to make an 85 


N InforreRQion ? 4 15 
0 a . 4 Yes; upon which Cefer reiofor- | 
3 an, Rom: 701. eddie Army with three Legions, and as 
many Auxiliaries a8 he cod procure 
And now openin the Campaign earfier than ordinary, 
he ſoon reduced ſeveral Nations of the Gali. He after- 
wards built a Bridge, and again croſſed the Rhine, be- 
- cauſe ſeveral of the Germans bad engaged in a Confe- 
—_—_ wih the Gauls, Here, after making ſome in- 
5 5 


ceconſidetable Attempts upon the Suewh, who bad Hed Into | 
Woods aodimpaſſable Places, be turned his Arms againſt 
the Erubones:: During which the Sicambricroſſingithe 


Rhine on a ſudden, ſet upon a Camp of the Remans, unnd 
ew many; but cetired, upon Advice that Caſar was ap- 


proaching. This Conqueror, after invading the Eubrones 
once more, ſummoned a Council of War for the Puniſh- 


ment of the-Mutineers \ and furniſhing his Army with _.. 
all Neceſſaries, he withdrew into Winter Quarters and 


thus ended C ſar 's ſixth Year's Expedition. 
. What have you to obſerve with regard to the 
Conduct of this R mann oo nn 


* — 


n 
A. The Commonwealth had never given Birth to a 


more able Commander; but then his exalted Qualities 
were obſcured by an unbounded Ambition, and an inſa- 


tiable Deſire of amaſſing Wealth, which he looked ubm 


as the fitteſt Inſtrument to give Succeſs to his great De- 

ns. All Things were venal in his Camp ever ſince 
his Arrival in Gaul; he plundered the Temples of the 
Gods, and the Territories of the Allies. He looked upon 
every Thing which contributed to his Exaltation as juſt 


and honourable, The Senate would have called him to fr | 


- account, and Cato had propoſed the delivering of him u 
to Arioviſtus ; but the Splendor of his Victories, the Af- - 
fection of the People, and the Money he laviſhed upon 
the Senators, changed in ſenſibly all Complaints made 
againſt him into Encomiums. His Devaſtations were 
therefore aſcribed to political Views; Thanks were of- 
fered to the Gods for his ſacrilegious Actions; and his great 
Voices by their happy Succeſs, were looked upon as great 
Virtues, He owed his Conqueſts to the prodigious Affec- 
tion his Soldiers had for him, and which prompted them. 
to perform Wonders. No Commander had ever taken 
more Care of his Soldiers, or be ſtowed nobler Rewards . 
upon them. However, his Views were not confined wholly 
to his Army, but extended all the Time he was in & + 
as far as the Aſſemblies of the People; the moſt minute 
Tranſactions of which were told him. He had power 
ful Friends and Creatures in theſe, as well as in the Se- 
nate; and he gave prodigious Sums to both, and thereby 
purchaſed their Votes, and deſtroyed their — * 
In | TOUS xy > 77; 0 
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His Priends: repreſented the Danger io which the 
Commonwealth was erpoſed. Pompey. now'bluſhed to 
find, that he had! ſuffered himſelf to be over-reached. 
He therefore reſolved to deſtroy what be conſidered as his 
own Work, and. to ruin Ceafer 3 and flattered himſelf 
chat he ſhould be able to effect this, as he had ſo great 
an Authority over the Senate; whilſt Cæſurs Hopes were 
founded on bis victorious: Army; and the Affectious 7 
the People. Their cui 1 made them ſoon | 
_ perceive. that they were: ,'tho' they ſtill appeared 
as Friends; but the Death of Julia, Nn Witt, and 
Cars Daughter, who was ON to her Huſband 
amid to the Romans ;; and Craſſus, whoſe Credit and 
Wealth had enabled him to balance the Authority of 
_ both, having been killed in the War againſt the Paribi.- 
Au; Grſar feſdlved to break off alb Corteſpondence with 
Pompey; who, fearing ſo much as a Rival in point 
af Glory, employed every Artjfice to leſſen Cæſar' Re- 


FA 2 and, ta;xecover the Favout of the People, he 
pauſed 


:ndid: Theatre to bo built, i in which ys | 


as - In His Mes 
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hule Progreſs appeared much more covetous than va- 
negleCted many 
- tacking the Furth iam when unprovided. He vas ſtrange- 
ix impoſed upon by the cunning Inſinuations of gbegaru: 
the — Two Guides led his Army into a barren 
Plain, where it was expoſed to the Fury of the Far- 
e eee it entirely, His Son ſoſt bis Life in 
this een would a | 
- Rbmiainider: is Troops, was: again betrayed ; | 
Suredaithe Parthian General, u 2 NS. 
ating a Treaty with Craſſus, * his Soldiers to — 
round him, whereby he Joſt bis Life's this was ia 701. 
Nis Soldiers were miſerably Naughtered to the Number 
of ao boo; and 10, ooo were taken Priſoners. The Men 
See Head and bis Right-hand and 


Von | Tok carried | 


Opportunities of at- 


Poyld 
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b * to: Orodes King of Partita, bo eee 
melted Gold to be poured down his Throat, crying, 
As thou haſt ever been ſo inſatiably greedy of Gold, 
now ſatisfy thyſelf with it.“ This was the Craſſus, 
who had overcome the Gladiators headed by Spartacus, 
and Avarice had always been his predominant: Paſſions 
One of the Heads of the Triumvirate being thus taken 
off, this laid the Foundation of the Civil War, n 
broke out afterwards between the other two;. 

2. What had the State of Rome at this Time? _ 
A. Corruption was got to an enormous Height. Em- 
| ployments were ſold in the moſt bare-faced Manner. The 
Chiefs of the ſeveral Factions took Bribes publicly, and 


employed Force and Violence, rather than the Number 


of Votes, to procute the Election of thoſe, who had thus 
baſely purchaſed their Intereſt; ſo that no Office as he- 


owed till it had been ae Sword in Hand, and had 


| coſt the Lives of many Citizens. As the contending 


Parties were ſometimes equally powerful, they would ſe=» 
|  parate without making any Choice ; and this Abuſe was 

_ carried to ſuch Lengths,-that\Rome was eight Months 
without any Magiſttates to govern it. Pemper connived 
att alt this, hoping. that theſe Infirmities in the State 
occahon his being appointed Dictater ; and for this 


Reaſon be withdrew fer a While, in order that his Friends 
5 Wag ſuggeſt the Neceſſity of his Preſence and Authoris 


The Diſorder was heightened by the Death of Co- 
us, whom Milo, his profeſſed Enemy, had killed. The 


9475 was brought to Rome, and expoſed all bloody to the 
People, who immediately ran to burn down Milos Houſe, 


but were repulſed. They then returned to the Corpſe, 


and. there, broke to Pieces all the $eats of the Magiſ⸗ 


| mates made 2 Funeral. Pile of them; and et Fire to it 


with ſo: much Fury, that all the magnificent Buildings in 


which the Senate uſed to aſſemble, were burnt with Cles |. 
diuss Body. They afterwards murdered ſo many _ s 


ple. that no man dared to walk the Streets 6 
. What did Pompey do? TH 


A. The Senate were going teste him Diator, hk 


Gate. prevailed with them to make him Conſul (without 
fwd a gn in order that he might be 9 
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| _ to drcount for Mal-ddmigiftration, if there ſhould be 


detaſion for it. Accordingly; the Authority of a Dictator, 


but under a gentler Name, was conferred on him ſoon 


after. Now Forces were decreed him; 1000 Talents 


Votre allowed him annually for their Pay; and the Go- 


 vernment' of Spain, which he managed by his Lieute- 
nants, was continued to him four Years longer. Milo was 
_ ſoon after impeached by Appius, Clodius's Brother; and 
tho Ciceroundertook his Defence, he yet was baniſhed to 
* Marſeilles. . Pompey having exetciſed the Office of Dic- 
tator ſeven Months, took Scipio or Metellus Pius (whoſe 
Daughter Cornelia, a beautiful and finely accompliſhed 


Lady he had married) for his Collegue, which ingra- 


© tiated him ſtill more with the Senate. Pomipey's Intereſt 
_ being thus ſtrenghtened, he imagined that it would be 


. ._ eaſy for him to triuniph over his Competitor; but 'Ce- 
ar, by his mighty Atchievements' in War, his great 


Policy and Induftry, and his Bounty at Home, ſtill fe- 


_ - eured himſelf a ſtrong Party in the City. He cauſed to 


he ereQted, at a prodigious Expence, a new Forum in 


Nene. He likewiſe exhibited Plays for the Diverſion 


dot the People, and gave them a grand Entertainment 
in return for the Honours done to his Daughter Julia. 
Oa ſar gave great Encouragement: to learned Men; and 
in his time flouriſhed,” aniong other fine Writers, the 
* excellent Hiſtorian C ... 
'_ .,*- ©, Pleaſe to proceed in the Affairs of Gaul. 
2 —__——t, Ceſar hadalmoſt compleated his 


e Nen. 02. Conqueſſs in that Country, when the 


Diſturbances in Rome, and his Abſence 
tom it, made many Nations reſolve, if poſſible, to re- 
cover their Liberty; and accordingly they choſe Verein · 
getoriæ 2 Immediately Cæſar - forced 
his Way over the Mountains thro' deep Snows ; and af- 

ter engaging the Gault with various Succeſs, at laſt 

' overthrew Vercingetorix, who retiring to Aleſia, or A- 


*  dexia, a City of the Mandubii, he was there very cloſely. 


_ Inveſted by Ceſar, who raiſed prodigious Works againſt 
this Place, knowing that Suceouts were marching-to the 
Relief of it. - Accordingly he himſelf was ſoon after 
© beſieged by 250, ooo of the choiceſt Gaui.  Neverthe- 


leſs, 


— 


| leſs; by his Trenches, his mighty Lines of Contra val“ 
| lation, and his ſurprizing Activity and Vigilance, he . re- N 
pulſed the ſuccouring Army; and ſoon after won the 
Town, to his great Glory and Reputation, all Places“ 
fubmitting immediately to him. In this manner ended 
the ſeventh: Year of Cæſars Expedition into Gaul; the 
moſt dangerous and moſt glorious he ever undertook, i! 
2. Did the Gaul; make any farther Attempts? 
A. They reſolved to try the Fate of %% Non 701. 

Arms once more, and accordingly eve: 703. 

ral of theſe Nations joined in a Confederacy. Upon 
this & ſar marched from \ Bibrafe, making dreadſul 


Hlayock in the Territories of the Bituriges in Aguilain, 


and ſubjecting many Nations in thoſe Parts. C. \Fabius* 
and Cani nur, two of his Lieutenants, defeated likewiſe _ 


8 ſeveral Parties; and Cz/ar joining the latter; they in- 


veſted Uxellodunum, a City of the Cadurci, very ſtrongly 
ſituated. However, be won it with little Loſs, by di- 
verting the Courſe of the Springs which ſupplied the 
Ton with Water. And now the reſt of the Fortreſſes 
in Aguitain ſubmitted 3 when marching to Narbonne,he” 
put his Army into Winter-quarcers,' and afterwards te- 
ceived-grieat Services from. it in his Civil Wars; Thus 


ended Ge/ar's.cighth ard. laſlt-Year's Expedition into .._ - 


Gaul and the Countries adjacent, to the great Increaſe of 
bis Fame, and. the Enlargement of the Roman Domi» 
2. How did Matters. now ſtand between Ce/ar and 


| Pompey 42 y* inne 81 J | FE 4 3 
A. As the latter had been indulged with ſo many Fa- 
vours, Cæſar ſued like wiſe for the Conſulſhip, and de- 
ſired to have the time of his Government prolonged. 


Pompey did not oppoſe this openly, but he employed his 


and to come in Perſon to ſue for the Conſulate.- But 


Creatures ſecretly: to defeat, if poſſible, all Cæſars Mea 
| ſures, Pompey's View in this was to oblige Cæſar to leave - 
his Government of Gaul and the Command of the Army, 


_ Cefar ſeeing thro? the Artifice, thought it more adviſe 
able to continue at the Head of his Army. The Senate, 
to weaken Ceſar, command him and Pompey to give 
vp two Legions, upon Pre tence of ſending ** 
e 12 N the 


Cy 


— * togive in the State of his Accounts, and that he mould 
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a tles which Order C — whey! to- 
be ſaw the Deſign of his Enemies. About this time 


: Cicero returned to Rome from his Government of Cilicia, 
and demanded the Honouùrs of a Triumph. His Ab- 


| ſence had prevented him from fiding with either Party, 
and his preſent Pretenſions obliged him to act us Media- 


tor * doths but no Propoſals of Accommodation 


We would be liſtened to. Appius, who had 
Ann. Rom. 704 deen ſent to Ceſar, telling Pompey that 
the whole Arthy in Gaul wiſhed to ſee 


. their Head, he grew more negligent of his Secu- 


rity. And ſome of his principal Adherents ſaying, that? 


* would have need of new Recrviits, Pompey anſwered, 


That if he did but ſtamp his Foot a ee - 
4; new Izgions would: ariſe out of it.“ Many of the 


j 


Senators began now to ſpeak contemptibly of Cæſusz 


and Cato him ſelf declared, That he would oblige bim 


e meet with the ſame Treatment as Milo“ However 
5 as: Pompey dreaded the Succeſs and Valour of this great 


2 of Gaul, without coming to an open Ru 


gy he concerted Meaſures with the Senate, too 


_ nominate a Succeſſor tol Caſar. deer. @ Tribune ef 


the People; fambus for his Eſoquence, and of great Patty 
and Reſolution, who was ſectetiy devoted t&Co/ar, join- 


ed in Opinion with the Se nate; but ſaid that Pompey+ 


dught Ibewiſe to reſign | bis Government and diſband 
bis Armies. Pompey offered ſpeciouſiy to comply ich 
tb Motion; and Curb inſiſted upon his immediate Per- 
formance of it. Thie Fribune appeared animated 


. the leſs ſuſpected of favouring his Intereſty and finding 


that he could not og: the Ane into me Miceſures, 5 


ke pr it. 8 
2. Wannot ele, the chief Costa, LY Friend 0 
Pompey Þ | Ir - $37 397 ©} { 
eis tic t Lees profeſſety ſuch; andve- 


dmc A e cordingly employed an Artifice to get 
$914.02 1:41, him continued in his Government. 
| Amin Pala; eve Conful, Was * the ln - 


tereſt 


tain, he endeavoured to draw him from/bis Govern 


againt Cſar in no other View but dune be might be 


1 „ 
5 endes cc, Mule collected che Votes of chi 8s 
| *nators, ſeparately, with regard to the continuing of Ham- 
pey and Ceſar in their reſpective Commands; and aſked 
Firſt, whether they were for having Pompey reſign his 
Authority, but the greateſt Part were for the Negative. 
He afterwards put it to the Vote, whether they would 
have Succeſſor nominated to Cæſar, and all declared 
Tor the Affirmative... But Curio, tho! no longer Tribune, 
* aſkivg, if, they were for:having both lay downithe Com- 
.mand. of. their Armies, only za were for having Pampey 
continued in the Command, and 370 were of a contraty 
Opinion. But now Marcellus, aſhamed and exaſpera vl 
to ſee his Party ſo ſurprizingly reduced, : eried. 
„C ſar be your Maſter, ſince you deſire it ſo, „ 
„ ly,” Abd 47 aying, that since others did not eee 
him to provide for the Safety of the Republic, b 
„ himſelf would make Uſe of thoſe Advantages which 
* his Office gave him,” he left the Senate, and, with 
Lentulus his Collegue, flew to Pompey, who was at that 
time at one of his Country-feats, where preſenting him 
a Sword; My Collegue (ſays he) and I command you 
© 20; march againſt Cæ ſar, and to enert yourſelt with 
40 Vigou Ty in Defence of yourCountry: ;?: Pompey, ſaid he, 
Foul Ig-phey! their Orders; but added, with a pretended 
eration, “ If I cannot hit einn better Expedient.” 
2 —— did Ceſar behaye? | 
Being informed of whatever was tranſaQing in 
1 — he wrote frequently to the Senate in the moſt gen- 
tle Terms, but this was all a Maſk. He demanded, 
however, either to have his Government continued as 
that of Pompey had been, or that he might be allowed to 
«ſue; for the Conſulate without going to. Name. He then 
inbited that Pompey. and himfelt ſhould give up, at the 
game time, their Governments and the Command of their 
Armies. But the Senators, the , greateſt Part of whom 
 fayqured Pompey, rejecting all theſe Propoſals, Ceſar 
| demanded only the Government of /{{yricum with two 
Legions: But Marcellus the Conſul ſaid, that it was 
ſhameful in the Commonwealth, to negotiate with one 
[of Hannes „ Arche. And Lentulus, his 
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ve; *beldg greatly in Debt, wiſhed” 

" ardently than * Civil War. e 
Was not Cefar exaſperated at this? - 
A. He immediately paſſed the Alps at he Head of - 
"his third Legion, and ſtopt in Ravenna, whence he 
ſent Letters to the Senate. He therein expatiated on 
his great Archievements, aud defired' that duc Regard | 
might be had to his Services. He offered to reſign his 
Coinmand if Pompey would do the ſame; but threatened 
to march immediately to Rome, if Juſtice was not done 
bim. Theſe laſt Words ſhocked the whole Aﬀembly ; 
upon which Ceſar was diveſted of his Employments, 
and Domitius appointed his Succeſſor. Cæſar was after- 
- wards: commanded to diſband his Army, upon Pain of 
being declated an Enemy to his Country. ' Mark An- 
tom the Tribune, Curio and Caſſius, oppoſed this De- 
cotee to no Purpoſe, and were drove out of the Senate, 

: Amony, at his leaving it, vented the moſt horrid Im- 
pftecations againſt thoſe who were the Cauſe of all theſe 
| oy and the three Senators in Queſtion, diſguiſing 
themſelves in the Habits of Slaves, fled to Ceſar. This 

' * Decree of the Senate was as the Trumpet for War; and 
immediately both Parties took up Arms, upon Pretence 
of protecting the Laws and Liberties of their” Oountty, 
but their teal Deßgu was to trample upon them. The 
Senate and Conſuls followed Pompeys Standards; whilſt 
Ca ſars Safeguard lay in the TIN of — own tare and 
- bis victorious Soldiers. ; 1 
18 How did aer conduQ himſelf on this Occaſi- 5 


4. He left Ravennd: ſecterly; 420 went Wen his 

: 2 which was advanced near the Rubicon, a little 
River ſeparating Gallia Ciſalpina (his Government) from 
the teſt of Italy. He there found about 5000 Foot and 

300 Horſe, ad with theſe Forces he began the Civil 
tes: He halted ſome time on the Banks of this River. 
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But now the Calamities which are inſeparable from an in- 


teſtine War, preſented themſelyes to his Imagination. = 
+ theMidſt of thisPerplexity he reaſoned thus with himſelf, 
„ Tf I do not croſs this River, I ani undone ; and ſhould 
4 1 — it, * nen Thall I ruin!” But after 
| | 5 2 


* 


A * 
W * 
. * 


| refleQing on the Animoſity of his Enemies, a 


* us go, Whither we are called by -Omens from the 4 
Gods, and the Injuſtice of our Enemies; the Dye 


od hi On 


« is caſt, Fafa e Alea. Some Authors relate, that =p 


ſudden a Man of a ſurpriſing Stature, who made excel- 


lent Muſic with a Reed. This uncomman SpeRacle in- 
viting many of the Soldiers to him, and a Trumpeter 


among others; this Man ſnatched the Trumpet out of 


his Hand, and ſounding a Charge with a very impetuous 


Blaſt, leaped immediately into the Water, and got to the 


_- oppoſite Bank. After the Army had croſſed the Rubr- 
con, Cæſar tore his Robe in Preſence of the Tribunes of 


the People; and implored the Aſſiſtance of his Soldiers, 


ina moving Speech, wherein he expatiated particular. 


on the Injuſtice of his Enemies, and the Obligation Y 
was under of taking up Arms to defend himſelf, All 


the Soldiers cried with loud Acclamations, That they 


« were ready to revenge the Injuries done their Gene- 


« ral.” He then continued his March with all poſſible 


Diligence; arrived at Ariminum (Rimini) and poſſeſſed 


himſelf of it. The taking of this Place diffuſed the ut- 
moſt Terror over all /taly, and the Inhabitants'of Rome 
thought him already at their Gates. The Senate met 


ſeveral Times; but ſo great was the Confuſion, they 


could not come to any fixed Reſolution. 
2. What was Pompey doing ? ke 
A. Having no Troops, nor any Place to which he 
could retire, he was under ſome Diſquietudes. The Se- 
nate, and Cato in particular, now reproached him for hav- 
ing ſuffered himſelf to be lulled aſleep by the Artifices of 


Ceſar. The People would no longer obey the Magiſ- 


| mY . S 
trates, and Pompey now met with Oppoſition on all Sides. 
Among others who ridiculed kim, Favonius, a Philoſo- 


es whoſe Brain was turned, bid him ftamp with his | 


oot, and call up his Legions as he had promiſed. Pome | 


pey fearing that ſhould he oblige the People to take u 


Arms, they would turn them againſt him, reſolved to 
carry the Seat of the War farther off, and go to Apulin, * 


where the two Legions, which Cæſar had refignel to 


\ 
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| kim, were incamped: He obſerved to the Senate, © That 
Men of Honour, and true Romans, ought to conſider 
7 eyery Place where they might be allowed to preſetre 
their Liberties, as their native Country: That theſe 
* ſhould never want Soldiers, if they would but follow 
Luchim; leave. Rame, and even Haty,' if they could not 
7 -maiotaia themſelves in it: He obſerved, that the Re- 
* was poſſeſſed ot conſiderable Forces in different - 
Parts of the World, and that his Lieutenants were at 
e Head of a powerful Army of Veterans in Spain; 
3 -dedes the Succourstheymight expect from luchKings 5 
das wete in Alliance with the Romans.” Upon this the 
Oonſuls, and a great Part of the Senate, generouſly left 
row ne, in the Night- time, with Pompey; who heing de- 
ui: of ee e War, in order to aſſemble a 
0 +; + | + greater Number of Forces, embarked at 

| Ann, Rom 706. Brunduſium, (as we ſhall preſentiy ſee) 

aand landed at Dyrrachium or Duragzo, 
in Albania, in their Way to Theſſaly. He had left De- 
mitius in Corfinium, and Cicero to command in Apulia; 
and Lebients, upon ſome Ditguſt, was gone over from 
Ca ſar to Pompey. The latter bad ſent to 17 0 to * | 
an Accommodation! but without Effect. 5 
2. WhatiProgteſs did Cæſar make in Jealy 2. 
A He ſoon (ſeized updn/all*Picenum, which F e 
«the Fears.ofthe People at Rene; inſomuch that Lemulus, 
. who was come back to ſeize upom the public Treaſury, 
fled without it. The twelfth Legion having joined Cæ- 
. far, he marched to Aſculum, of which Lentulus had poſ- 


Had 47 of 
oy 


7s -ſeſſed himſelf, but who now retreated with great Preci- | 


-pitation. C2/ar, marched directly after Pompey ; and the 

_ 3fr& Place that made any Reſiſtance was Corfinium, the 
Capital of the Peligni, which was poſſeſſed by Domitius, 
who had lately levied 20 Cohorts. Cæſar made his Ap- 
- proaches with two Legions, and was oppoſed by five Co- 
: horts, who were ſoon te pulſed to the Gates of Corfinium, 
- which thereupon was immediately. inveſted. Domitius 
prepared for a vigorous Defence; and wrote to TR 
tu for this Purpoſe, who anſweting, that he was not in a 
Condition to hazard a Battle, aud ad uiſing him to 0 rig 7 
A told his Soldiers that 
Pompey 


| Pompey was advancing. They, diſcovering that Domirius | 
was going to withdraw himſelf privately, offered to de- 
liver up both him and the Town to Cæſur. Lentulus, 
who was in Corfinium, came out of it the next Day, and 
making his Submiſſion to Ceſar, was generoully pardoned 
by him. On the Morrow, cauſing the Senators, the 
Equites, and their Children, who were in the Town, 
with the Officers of the Garriſon; to come out of it, he 
protected them from the Inſults of the Soldiers; and af- 
ter taxing them with Ingratitude, gave them all Liberty 
to go whitherſoever they thought proper, having firſt 
_ obliged Domitius s Men to take the military Oath. He 
ftayed ſeven Days in Corfinium. *Twas now that Pompey 
retreated, with 20 Cohorts, to Brundufium, which Ceſar, 
with prodigious Labour, endeavoured to block up. Pom- 
pey employed his utmoſt Efforts to ruin the Works, and 
this occaſioned ſome Skirimiſhes, The Veſſels which had 
tranſported the Conſuls to Dyrrhachium being returned, 
Pompey thought fit to make uſe of them for withdraw-, 


inz himſelf, - After taking all the Precautions imagi- 
nable, he embarked, as filently as poſſible, his Soldiers 
on board of them; leaving only ſome Archers and Slin- 


15 pI the Walls, with Orders for them to make their 


Retreat, as ſoon as his Soldiers ſnould be ſafe in the Ships. 
All being got on board, Pompey immediately weighed 
Anchor, and Cæ ſar poſſeſſed himſelf of the Town. 
9. Whither did he intend to go nekt? | 

A. Into Spain, to drive out Pompey's Veterans, who 
pere commanded by Afranius and Petreius; but firſt he 
deſigned to march to Rome, in order to ſettle ſome kind 
of Government there. He alſo ſent a conſiderable Forcg 
into Sicily and Sardinia. Ceſar, on his Way to Rome, 
paid a Viſit to Cicero; but could not prevail with him, 
tho” they behaved with great Civility one to the other, 
to accompany him to that City. Being arrived in it, 
he formed a Body of ſuch Senators as were there, and 
called them the Senate. Theſe being aſſembled, he made 
a plauſible Speech to them n of all his Ac- 
tions. He then propoſed the ſending of Ambaſſadors to 

| Pompey z but as none were willing to undertake that Of- 
fice, he began to think of N Money; and reſolved 
. N . o 
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a tg, (ring Are the, public Treaſure depoſited in the Tem- 
* | ple ot Saturn, but was oppoſed by Metellus. This Trea- 


fore conlited of certain dums of Money, that had been 
pt. in Rome, ever ſince the fatal Wars which the Ro- 


* 


mans had waged againſt the Gauls. Metellus inſiſting 
That this Money was ſacred z that the Law forbid 
any Perſon. to, poſſeſs, hiniſelf of it ; and that dreadful _ 
4 & [precations had been denounced againſtſuch astouch- 
Leb it on any Occaſion, except when Rome was at Wart 
« with Gaul; Ce/er laughed at theſe Reaſons, and ſaid 
that haying ſubdued the Gauls, he conſequently had freed 
ttbe Romans, from the Engagement by which they had 
bound : themſelves at the depoſiting of this Treaſure. 
Going now to the Gates of it, and finding them locked, 
f he. aſked for, the Keys, which being refuſed, he com- 
manded the Gates, to be broke open; and Metellus ſtill 
ppofing,. Cefar threatened to kill him, crying with a 
ftera.Voice.;.** Young Man, thou knoweſt I can as eaſily 
do, as ſay this.;” which Words terrifying Metellus, 
| he., withdrew. The Conqueror then took 3000 Pound 
Weight of Gold out of the Treaſury. Cæſar has diſ- 
guiſed this Incident ſo much in his Commentaries, that 
e do not there ſee the leaſt Traces of Injuſtice in it. 
2. What Succeſs had Ce/ar in Spain | 
abi leaving Rome, he ſaid, That he was going 
& to attack an Army without a General; and that then 


* 


* * 


« he would go and combat a General without an Ar- 
& my,” Domitius being retired to Mar/eilles, and the 
- Inhabitants of that City refuſing Entrance to Ceſar, he 
inveſted it with three Legions, and twelve Ships of War; 
when finding the Siege like to be very tedious, he left 
D. Brutus to command the Ships, and C. Trebonius to 
continue the Siege, and ſet out for Hain; where Fabius 
joining bim with three Legions, he now was Maſter of a 
noble Army. Afranius and Petreius were then poſted 
with ſufficient. Forces, not far from the City of lerda 
in Catalonia; and Cæ ſar coming up, a bloody Engage- 
ment was fought near the River Segre, on which Occaſion 
both Parties aſcribed to themſelves the Honour of the 
Victory. Afranius ſeemed to obtain a greater Advan- 
taze aerwargs 3 the News whereof gave ſuch Hopes FE 
+ | „ I „3 


= 2000 * „ 
”s Party in Rome, that they waited in great 
: 1 on Afraniusrs Wife, to congratulate her on 
her Huſband's Succeſs; and many of the Senators, who 
till then had not declared for either Party, went over to 
Pompey, and Cicero among the reſt, tho” he left him ſoun 
after. But theſe flattering Hopes were ſoon diſperſed by 
Cæſar's ſurprifing-Diligence, who re-eſtabliſhed his Paſ- 
ſage over the River, procured Proviſions which he much 
Vvanted, and joined the Forces that were come to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance — Gaul. The Succeſs, with the News of 
Brutus s defeating the Marſeillians by Sea, ſpread the 
Reputation of Cæ ſar's Arms ſo much, that he won five 
conſiderable Towns, and ſeveral others capitulated. 4. 
franius and Petreius, after ſeveral Motions of both Ar- 
mies, reſolved to march to Ofogeſa, ſtanding on the 
 tberus, whither they had ſent a Derachment, in order to 
throw a Bridge over that River. But Ceſar ſent his 
Cavalry after them, and obliged them to ford the River 
defore they could come at their Bridge; then leaving his 
— [ey e in the Camp, he paſſed the River with his In- 
: and purſued them with fo mueh Vigour, that 
they Could neither reach their intended Place, nor re- 
tutn to their former Camp. this means he reduced 
them to ſuch Extremities, — he ah were obliged to ſub- 
mit to him without once drawing the Sword. He then * 8 
diſmifſed them with great Humanity, and ſoon poſſeſſ 
ed himſelf of all Spain. He now ſet out for Marſeilles, © 1 
which capitulated upon his Arrival, during which Bo- 
mitius made his Eſcape. Cæ fa ar, —— the 
Inhabitants, returned to Rome. 
2 How was he received there? | 
A. With great Satisfaction by moſt People. Denies 
the Prætor created him DiQator ; but finding this was 
not agreeable to the People, he gave up that Title eleven 
Days after, and cauſed himſelf to be | 
elected Conſul with P. Servilius Iſauri- Ann. Row: 706. 
cus. He now endeavoured to make as 
many Friends as poſſible, and for this Purpoſe enacted 
ſeveral Laws. The firſt related to the borrowing of Mo- 
ney for the War; and the ſecond, for recalling thoſe 
AD * 08 been condemned whilſt Pompey preſided in 0 . 
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- - paſſing of Sentences... Cæſar made ſeveral other Ord- 


nances;; after. which he ſet out for Brunduſium to march 
againſt Pompey ; not long before which he received the 
bad News of the Overthrow and Death of Curio, Whom 
he had ſent to oppoſe Varus, Pompey's. Lieutenant in 
Africa. . ? 2 75 FT 


2. What Preparations had Pampey ab... | 


Ale had engaged all the Eaſt in his Intereſt, and: 


aſſembled very powerful Armies both by Sea and Land. 
The latter conſiſted of ii Halian Legions; and his Auxi- 


laries amounted to 7000 Horſe, 3000 Archers, and 


eight Cohorts of Slingers. All theſe he ſpread over Dyr- 
rbachium and Apollonia, to oppoſe Cæ ſar's Landing. 


His Fleet, commanded by Bibulus, conſiſted of 500 large 


Ships, excluſive of the ſmaller Veſſels. He had drawn 


great Sums of Money out of Aſa and Greece; and bav- 


ing gained conſiderable Advantages over Dolabella and 


C. Antonius, who commanded for Cæſar on the Coaſt of 


Hllyricum, great Numbers came over to Pompey ; ſo that 
he had above 200 Senators in his Camp, who aſſembled 
in the Form of a Senate; and with theſe M. Brutus had 


joined, not out of Lore to Pompey, but from a Belief that 


he had the moſt Juſtice on his Side. In one of theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies, at Cato's Motion, a Decree was made, vi. 
that no Roman Citizen ſhould be put to Death out of 
the Field, and no Town ſubject to the Romans plunder- 


ed; which Law proved of great Service to Pompey. 


9. How did Ce/ar-proceed? | - | 
A. With undaunted Reſolution ; and making Brun- 


 dufium bis Rendezvous, he immediately ſhipped off five 


of his twelve Legions, making only about 20,000Foot and 
6000 Horle, the reſt being obliged to ſtay behind for 


-, + want of Ships, "Twas now the Month of January, and 
very bad Weather. Cæſar landed his Men at Pharſalos, 


poſſeſſed himſelf of Oricum and Apollonia, and ſent to 


Pompey to offer an Accommodation, but to no Purpoſe. 


Pompey marched to Dyrrhachium, where all his Officers 
and Soldiers took an Oath, ** That they would never 
„% abandon their General, but follow him whatſoever his 


Fortune might be.” Both Armies were now encamped 
not far from the River A/pus ; Ceſar waiting with pro- 


digious 
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digions Impatzenee for the Succours expected by him, 


Bibulus the Admiral, who guarded the Sea for Pompey, 
dying on it, Ceſar reſolved upon an Attempt, which 
nothing but the extraordinary Confidence he had in his 
Fortune, could excuſe. He reſolved to go in Perſon, and 
enquire into the Reaſon of the Delay of his Legions, 
and for that Purpoſe aſſumed the Habit of a Stave, and 


Vith the utmoſt Secrecy, went on board a Fiſherman's 


Boat, in order to croſs to Brundufium, where his Forces 
lay. A violent Storm ariſing, and the Pilot being 
afraid to go forward, Cæſar diſcovered himſelf, and 


cried | Quid times ? Tæſaren webis, i. e. What art 
4 thou afraid of? Thou carrieſt Cæſar.“ The Sailors 


being now animated at his Preſence, made freſh Ex- 


deavours, and got out to Sea, notwithſtanding which 


they were again forced back to ſhore. At his Landing 
Czſar's Soldiers running to him in a very affectionate 


manner, cried, © That he had diſgraced them in going 


* 


« to ſeek new Forces, ſince they were ſure of conquering. - 
„ alone, ſo long as he ſhould continue at their Head.” 
Advice was brought ſoon after, that moſt of 'Cz/ar's 


Troops, confiſting of three Veteran Legions, one newly 


levied; and 800 Horſe, were arrived undet the Command 
of Mark Antony and Calenus There had been many 


Parleys, and ſeveral Skirmithes fought between the two 


Armies of Ceſar and Pompey ; and now the laſt Over- 


tures for Peace wefe made, but to as little Purpoſe as 


* 


N before, upon which Cæ ſar raiſed his Camp in order to 
80 and join Antony, and Pompey did the like to pre- 
vent him, but without Succeſs, Antony te- inforcing Cæ 


Jar the ſame Day. Behold now our two great Men at 


the Head of their reſpective Armies, ready to diſpute for 
the Empire of the Globe. ah | 


2. What Actions were next performed by them? | 
A. They both exerted their utmoſt Skill and AQtivi- 


ty, and marched up and down; having been ſeveral 


times in ſight of one another, Cæſar offering ' Pompey 
Battle, but had been always refuſed; and yet few Days 


paſſed without Skirmiſhes, Ce/ar at laſt beſieging Pom - 


Hey, as it were, in his Camp. During the Winter Sea- 


fon, Pompey's Army n very well ſupplied with 
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© Proviſions, whilſt that of Cæſar was in want of all 


Things; Cz ſar's Soldiers faring hard upon Roots, often 
threw ſome of them among | Fompey's, Men, crying 
That they would live upon the Bark of Trees, ta- 


* ther than let Pompey;eſcape ;” Which being told the 
latter, he ſaid, 46 that he did not expect to have had 


wild Beaſts to encounter with.“ However, the Re- 


verſe of this was ſeen in the Summer. One Night Pom- 


A Ev Ing advice that, Cæſar was abſent on ſome 

Affair, attacked his, Works, but was forced back into 
His Trenches. In this Engagement, Scewa, a Centurion, 
fought with incredible. Bravery, he killing two Officers 


after he had been wounded in the Eye, the Shoulder 


and Thigh, and received 230 Shot on his Shield; for 


which gallant Action he was nobly rewarded by Cæſar. 
Soon after he blocked up Pompey ſo cloſe, that he was 
reduced to the greateſt Extremities; his Horſe having 


conſumed the Barley, and all the Leaves of the Trees. 
2 2 How did Pompey 4Ex{ricate himſelf, from theſe 


- Difficulties ? 


A. Having been, informen of the State of Ceſar's 
. Fortifications, he reſolved, it poſſible, to break through 


them, and ſucceeded in his Attempt. He was now ar- 
rived at another Place on the Sea-ſhore, where he had 


_ ſufficient Forage, and like wiſe the Conveniency of Ship- 


ping. 0 eeing this, reſolved to change the Courſe 
of the War, and to encamp cloſe by Pompey; but comy | 
ing to a general Engagement, and being entangled with» 
in the Intrenchments of the lately forſaken Camps, they 
were over: powered by Pompey's Forces, and forced to fly 


with great Precipitation and Loſs. Pompey purſued his 


Victory to-C2/ar's Camp, but durſt not attack it, which 


made the latter own, that he would have been inevitably 
_ ruined, bad Pompey but made a proper Uſe of his Victo- 
 Ty-'\, Pompey, on account of this Succeſs, was ſaluted 
berater, and thought, himſelf ſure.gf future Conqueſt. 


Ceſar now, making a Speech to his Soldiers to re-an'- 
mate them, it made fo ſtrong an Impreſſion, that they 
I cried aloud, + To Arms! Let us be revenged, or | 
die!“ He next made ſo quick a Retreat to 4pti- 


. Jonia,: that Pompey, who purſued him four Days, could 
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not overtake him. After this Domittus, one of Cæ ſar 
Lieute nants, joined him with three Leg ions. Ceſar 
then marched directly to Gompbi, a conblendble Town, 


and the firſt in the Way from Epirus to Theſſaly, which 


refuſing to admit him, he befieged.it in Form; and ſtormed 
it in a few Hours, The taking of Gomph? brought al} the 


Towns in Theſſalyunder his Power, except Lariſſa, which 


had been won by Scipio or Metellus Pius, who was come 
to aſſiſt Pompey at the Head of the er lesen A, 
92. Where was Pompey ?' 940 
A ln Theſſaly, he being idée By 5 Seb bo e 
tioned, whom he received with all poſſible Honour: C2 


far was now arrived in the Plains of h ſalia, here 
Pompeys Army was by this Time encamped. The Ap= © 


proach of theſe two Armies, in which were the F lower 
of the Roman Legions, whoſe Brayery was to determine 

the Fate of that mighty Empire; the Animoſity and 
Ainbition of the Commanders, fired by the Hopes of the 


| Riches as well as Glory that would teſult from ſuch > . 


Conqueſt, made every one believe; -that e tee 
genetal Battle could decide this famous Quarrel, Pompey 


| being the ſtronger of the two, his Officers and Soldters 


thought themſelves ſo ſure of Victory that they had vio- 


leat Conteſts about their ſharing the Plunder, Qt. But 


Ceſar was employed i in a different manner, he exerting 
his utmoſt Skill to improve his Soldiers, and inſpire them 
with Vigour and Activity. Hearing that Pompeys Arm 


was draw up in order of Battle, he told his Troops wit 


an Air of rhe higheſt Joy, © That the longed withedfor 
« Moment was come, in which 'twas in their Power t6 
gain immortal Honour :> Saying which, he adyanced 
with his Troops towards the Field of Battle. Pompey 


was very much diſturbed with gloomy Thoughts and ill- 


_ boding Dreams, but he nevertheleſs exhorted his Soldiers 
to behave manfully; after which Labienus, and Pompey 
himſelf, took a ſolemn Oath not to return to the Camp 


without obtaining the Victory. Pompey's Army, accord- 


ing toPlutarch,conſifted of 45,c00Foot,and'7000Horſe z 
andC#ſar's but of 22,000 Foot, and not much more than 
1000 Horſe. But Florus computes upwards of 300,000 


you" on both + Cider, excluſive of the auxiliary Forces a 
N4 — ſerera] 
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feveral Kings, and the Succours'of the Senate and No- | 

| Hility, Howevertthis be, tis agreed that Pompey' $ For orces 
_ were double the Number of Cæſar s. 
What was the iſſue of this famous Battle > OR 
A. As the Armies approached, the two Generals rode 
from Rank to Rank, to animate - their teſpective Sol- 
diers. Pompey ex expatiated 'chiefly on the Juſtice of his 
Cauſe, and the Superiority of their Numbers; whilft Cz- 
far obſerved only, that be had employed his utmoſt En- 


_ "deavours to obtain an honourable Peace; and therefore 


that the laughter which would be made, muſt be imputed 
wholly to his Enemies. He then gave the Signal for 
Battle, the | Word on Pompey's Side being Hercules the 
Invineible and that on Cefar's Venus the V. i@orious. 
Both Armies engaging, a bloody Batile enſued, which 
for ſome Time ſeemed equal. Pompey's Cavalry charging 
with great Vigour, they ſoon obliged the Enemy to give 
Ground; \when.Ce/ar advancing with his Corps de Re- 
ferve, and attacking; the Faces of the Enemy with their 
Pikes, the: 9 ce were 10 afraid of deforming their de- 
licate Faces, that, on the rallying of (Coſt s Cavalry, 
"they were all broken. in an or 5 ſar purſued the 
Advantage with ſo much Vigour, and — Troopspoured 
in ſo faſt on thoſe of Pompey, who made a ſtout Reſiſtance, 
that they at laſt were over-powered. The Auxiliaries be- 
gan the Flight, tho Pompey's Right Wiog ſtill maintained 
their Ground with great Bravery. But Cæſar ordering 
bis. Men tojcry aloud, Kill the F oreigners, but ſave 
ny * Kenan z the latter threw down their Arms and 
received Quarter z but a dreaqful Havock was made of 
Fig Foreigners, who were flying with the utmoft Speed, 
* Did not Cæſar purſue bis Victory? 
A. He'commanded, his Soldiers to go on, and ſeize | 
: hc Enemy's Camp ; and though it was very ſultry Wea- 


ther, yet. ſeeing, their | General match on Foot before 


them, they again purſued the Enemy, who were. fled. 


to the adjacent Mountains. Pompey did not now per- 


form any thin Biete be. of his exalted Reputation, but 
8 on Horſe back, went to Lariſſa, and from 
thence to the ere The rich Moveables and other 
Dogs which were fron; in Ae 8 Camp, irg 
| | ewe 


5 * 1 "fo 
ed TORS much Luxuty had prevailed i in jt. "Caſe 
exfiorting his Soldiers not to amule themſelves with 


the Plunder of the Camp, they forced the Enemy to 


leave the Mountains, and retire to Lariſſa ; whither pur- 
fuing them with four Legions, they retreated to a high 


Hill, where their Water eld cut off, they were obliged 
to Wett Ae ; ſome Senators only eſcaping, it being dark 


The nett N Morning, the Enemy coming down 


jotd tue Plain, ſusd tiumbly, for Pardon, which Cæſar 


immediately lated ew, and would not ſuffer his Sol- 

diets to louder their Baggage. Tn this memorable Bat- 

' tle 15,000 of the Enemy were flain, and 24,000 {ur- 

rendered themſelves Prifoners of W. 8 
2. What became of Pompey ' 48 


7% 


4 few Friends, to retteat to a Fiſherman's Bark, from 


- whence he got on board another Veſſel, and made all the 


Sail he could. His Misfortunes had now depreſſed him 
to ſuch a Degree, that he could not. make Uſe of thoſe 


Advantages he had at Sea, where he was till Maſter of 
a powerful and victorious Fleet. He ſailed to Amphipolis, 
and then to Leſbos, where he took in his Wife, who - 


bewailed her fad Fate with a Flood of Tears. At laſt 


Plmpey' got tt to Peluflum i in Egypt, where he expected to 


meet with a Secute Aſyluin; he having been the Pro- 
teQor of Ptolemy Auletes, Father to the Reigning Mo- 
narch, and therefore was perſuaded that the Son would 


affift him with a powerful Force, Ptolemy Aulctes left 


two Sons and two Daughters behind him, and by his laſt 
Will had bequeathed his Kingdom to his eldeſt Son and 


Daughter, with Orders for them to marry according to 


the Cuſtom of the Country, and to ſway the Sceptre in 
ConjunQion. As they were both Minors, he appointed 


the Senate of Rome their Guardians The Son's Name 
was Ptolemy, and the Daughter was the famous Cleopatra. 


What Reception did Pompey meet with? 
A. Ptolemy was now at War with his Siſter Cleopatra, 


and both their Armies lay near Peluſium. Pompey, as 
he drew near the Coaſt, ſent to Pto/emy, defiring that 
Leave might be granted him to enter his Kingdom, The 
young. King I" with Pothinus the Eunuch, and 
4: Achillasy 


Py This glorious Commander way now beltes, with | 
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5 Acballas, bis chief Miniſters, and | Theddpiga his. Pray 
ceptbr; after a Variety of Debs tes, the latter I 
| that the ſafeſt Method for them would be to murder 
Pompey; and accordingly Achillas, Septimius, a Roman 
Tribune, with a few others, were appointed to execute 
that Horrid Deed. , They now; went out in a little Bark, 
in order to 810 Pompey. all. the Troops, with Ptole- 
h at their Head, being drawn up along the Shore, as 
tho” in Honour of that Fituttrtous Rows: The treache- 
Tous Septimius then gave, his Hand, in his Sovereign's 
me, to Pompey ; inviting him to a King, whom he 
might Jook upon as his Son. Pompey then turning to- 
wards Cornelia his Wife, who. already bewailed his 
Death; and repeating to her the following Verſe, of 
Sopbecles, Every Man who goes into a Lyrant's Court, 
* becomes his Nate, tho” 15 ar. hither: free,” he 
=P d into the Bark ; but no ſooner was it come. Fan 
e Shore, 'than the Wretches, murgered him in the 
| King's Sight; cut off his Head, and caſt his Body on 
the Shore, where it met with no other Burial but what 
one of his Freed- men, aſſiſted by an old Roman, who 
Was there by Accident, gave him. Theſe getting to- 
gether ſome Pieces of a ſhattered Boat for a Pile, gave 
kim the laſt Rites. Such was the End, and ſuch. the 
Burial of the mighty Pompey, who, after. eſcaping the 
moſt remarkable and moſt imminent Dangers, died at laſt 
miſerably by the Hands of 'a'few Villains, in the 58th ; 
Year of his Age. Cornelia, who ſaw her Huſband's 
| hi 23 End, ſhiieked in a moſt lamentable manner; 


1 . 


tans. 


2 Whither d did OW 7 8 

- 706 5 e of . 27 avived 
Ann. om. oon in t, imagining that Roman 
VwWuoͤ as fled chicker. He bad 2 but few 

57 Troops with him, leaving thereſt of the Army in Greece 
and Aa Miner, under bis Lieutenapt-Generals with 
Orders for them to eſtabliſh his Authority in thoſe Coun- 
tries. So great was his Confidence, that he was not 


afraid of * at e which he found in great 


Confu 3 
B 


* 


9 
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Confuſion ; and was there informed of - Pompey's Mut- 
der. Theodotus, thinking to do him an extreme Plea- 
ſure, gave him the Head of the late illuſtrious Fugitive. _ 


He wept; turned away from the ſhocking SpeQaecle, 


and cauſed the Head to be buried with the ufual So- 


- 


liemnities. But what are we to think of theſe Fears? 


He who had facrificed ſo many Thouſands to his - 


dition, weeps when he is told of the Murder of A Man 
vhoſe Deſtruction he had vowed, and whole Death ſecures 


to Him the Empire of the Univerſe” Was he troubled 
that Pompey was brought to this fata] End by any other 


Hand but his; or that it was not in his Power to inſult 
dis Misfortunes, and get him to adorn bis Triumph? 
Was it from a Principle of Generoſity that he regretted _ 


a Man who had ſo long been odious to him? How ſuf- 


picious was this Behaviour of Ceſar?! but be this 46 
will, he gave a gracious Reception to all the Adhe- 


rents of Pompey, and exerted his Liberality ' towards 
them. As the Pumults in Alerandria increafed daily, 


he ordered bis Legions to come to him from Ae with 
all poſſible Diligence ; and in the mean time require 


the Payment of the Remainder of 6000 Talents, which 


Prolemy Auletes had promiſed him for ſeatiag kim ot tbe 

Throne. / Pothinus; young Pidlewy'sPrime Miniſter, em- 
ployed all the Artifices imaginable,\ to render Cas odi- 

ous to the Populace; and the haughty manner in Which 


he cited the King and his Siſter Cleopatra be fore him, 


in order to ſettle their Divifions, made him compleatly 
ſo. At the ſame time he had commanded them to diſ= - 
band their re ſpective Armies, and appointed Counſel qa 


both Sides to plead their Cauſe before him. > Cl-vpat 


knowing Cæiſar's Foible, -imagined "that ber Preſence: | 
would be the moſt perfuaſive Advocate ſhe cou 1 npiofs | 


anch thete fore deſired Ilea ve to appear before him; 


according to other Hiſtorians, Cæ ſur himſelf intreated 


her to come and plead' her Cauſe in Perſon. Accerd- 


_ - Apollodovrus of Sicily, went' in a little Boat, and arrived 


o Gz mY a 


| under the Walls of the Caftle of Alexandria at Jak 
"Nighe Finding that it would be almoſt impoſſible far 


cher to chter undiſcovered, the. thought of the following 


Stratagem. 
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Stratagem. Getting into a Bundle of Cloaths, and other 


3» 


. Neceflaries, Apollodorus covered her; and faſtening the 


Packet: with Leathern Thongs, threw her over his 


Shoulder arid carried her in this manner through the 
. Caſtle-Gate into Ceſar's Apartment, who was not dif- 


1 poet at this Artifice, The firſt Sight of ſo exquiſite a 


eauty; wrought all the Effect on him which Cleopatra 
BENS . . ˙ ¹˙w·ĩ GR 909 
+2; What waz done with Prolemy ?"o © + 
A. Appearing the next Day before Cæſar, and hear- 
ing that Cleopatra: was even in his Apartment in his Pa- 
Jace, and had ingratiated herſelf with him, he ran out of 


it in a frantic; manner; and in the open Street, tote 


off his Diadem, broke it to Pieces, and threw it on the 
. Ground ; crying to the People with Floods of Tears, 


_  edhat he was betrayed, In an Inſtant the whole City was 


an Uproar; and the Populace, with Ptolemy at their 
Head, ran with the utmoſt Fury towards Ceſar, who 
_found. it a very difficult Matter to pacify them. | The 
next Day he pronounced, purſuant to the Will, in Pre- 
ſence of the People, that Prolemy and Cleopatra ſhould 
#4624 2 reign) jointly over Egypt; and that the 


3 Anz. Rom. 707. younger Ptolemyand Arfinceſhould ſway - 


Ahn Ivi 5; the Sceptre of Cyprus. 'T his Sentence 


I pleaſed. every one,  Pothinus excepted, who having oc- 


 Falioned the. Diviſions between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
Was afraid. that their Reconciliation would prove fatal to 


Sim. He therefore inſinuated to the People, that Ceſar's 


* 


3 Devgn was to ſeat Cleopatra ſingly on the Throne, 
aſpi 


which iaſpiring the People with freſh Hatred againſt that 
' Roman, . Pothinus ſent for Achillas, who was at.the Head 


of zo, oo Mea, in order that he might drive Ceſar out 


of Alerandria. Acbillas attacked him, but being re- 


pulſed, he endeavoured to cut offCæ ſar s communication 


ö | 


with the Sea, However, he prevented this Deſign, burn 
ing the Egyptian Fleet, and poſſeſſing himſelf of Pharos, 


.a Tower of wonderful Sti uctute, into which he put a 


; Garriſon, Some of the Ships that were ſet on fire, ran 
ſo near to the Port, that catching ſome Houſes, it ſpread 
to the Dilteit or Quarter called Bruchron. .'T was then 
chat the famous Library, which had. been goers - 
a 0 e 


# 


« a7) ts 
ſo many Kings, and contaihed 400 Volumes, 
3 What inet Nr che Learned ſuſtain on 
this Occaſionn! FU 929% 04075, | 
2. Howdid Coſeryroteeds in [this dangerous War? 
A. He ſent into all the neighbouring Countries for 
| Suceour 3 ; and, among others, to Domitius Calvinius, who 


add been left his Commander in fia Minor. In the mean 


time, to prevent his being overpowered by Numbers, he 
:fortified the Viſtriet poſſeſſed by him. Prolenp was ſtill 
in Cæ. ſas s Hands; and Pothiuuu, holding a ſecret Intel- 
ligence with Acbillas, gave him Advice of whatever was 
tranſacting, and exhorted him to purſue the War with 
Vigour: But at laſt ſome of his Letters being intercepted, 
Cæ ſar put him to Death.  Ganymedes, another Ennuch, 
a Man of great Cunning and Abilities, who educated 
Arſinoe, fearing the ſame Fate with Pothinus, fled with 
ttbat Princeſs to the Camp of the E 7 where ſne 
Was proclaimed Queen. And now GCanymedes, in order 
to ſupplant Achillas, charged him with delivering up to 
Ceſar the Fleet: which the Romans had burnt; and 
ceauſing him to be put to Death, ſucceeded him in the 
Command of the Army, and likewiſe aQed as Prime 
Miniſter. Immediately be corrupted all the freſh Water 
with which Cæſar was ſupplied, and by that Means re» 
duced him to the greateſt Extremities, to which he ne- 
vertheleſs ſoon applied a Remedy, by digging a great 
Number of Wells. Upon Advice that the Legions ſent 
by Calvinius were coming,” C2/ar advanced with his 
—— Fleet to bring it to Alexandria, which fighting 
-with another ſent out by Ganymedes, the Romans had the 
Advantage, and arrived ſafe in the above mentioned City. | 
The Egyptian aſſembling another Fleet, and ſailing! in- 
to the Port of —— the Inhabitants of that 855 
tan to the Tops of their Houſes, in orden to be 
tators of this Engagement, the Loſs of which: — 
Hbave been fatal to the Romans but they. by . 1 
ſiſtance of the Rbodians, were again victorious. 
9. What was Ge/ar's next Attempt? ?? 
A. He now attacked the Iſland of Pharos; bot after 
ning ſeveral Advantages in it, was repulſed with the 
Ei We jban $00 Men * ta hate 
| periſhed. | 


<q 


TRIAL _ » 
erithed.: 1 The Veſſel, on board of which de intendel 
to fiy, being ready to funk by being overloaded; Cafar 
| leaped into the Sea, and with great Ditkeulry, ſwam 
to the Veſſel that lay neareſt him. 
he held his Papers with one Hand, and made his Way 
with the other, and by that Means preſerved them from 


being wet. But now the Alenandrians, pretending a De- 


ſire of Peace, prevailed with Ceſar, (who knew he 
ſhduld not tun any Hazard in this) to deliver up to them 
Pralemy. The Roman,: before he diſmiſſed tad Kin 
had exhorted bim to inſpire his Subjects with — 
and equitable Sentiments, which he promiſed to do in 
the moſt affectionate manner, and with Tearsin his Eyes. 
However; no ſooner was he got at the Head of his Troops 
but he began the War again with greater Vigour than ever. 
Another Naval vr fought, Whetein Cæſar 
: _ vanquiſhed the Egyptians, about which Time Mi 
redates: of Perga _ a Man of noble Birth; of un- 

daunted Valour, and great Fidelit 
2 ah He had — a conſiderable Army, in the 
railing of which Antipater the Jdumeun had been very 
ſerviceable; He not only re- iniorced him with 3000 
Ful, but alſo prevailed with ſeveral Princes of Arabia 
and Geloſyria, * the free Cities of Phænidin and Syria, 
t ſeid him Troops. Mithridates, accompanied by u- 
mpnter, who exerted himſelf with jprodigious' Bravery, 
wms Frlgfu., In their March from thence to Alenan- 
ia, they were aſſiſted with Proviſſons by the Jerol. 
DVD having detached a flying — to oppoſe his 
Paſſage over the Vile, the Egyptians were routed; a great 
Slaughter was made of them, and their Camp ſeized. 
But: no] Profemyadvinced-with' his whole Army to over- 
power the Conquerors, and Cæſar marched forward in 
ordet to ſupport them. The! Armies ſoon came to a de- 
| cifive Battle, in which Cz/ar gained a'compleat Victory. 5 
Ptolemy attempting to ſave Bſelf'b Flight ina Boat 

on the Nile, was drowned ; after which Alerandria _ 
all Egypt ſubmitted to the Conquero be) 42 5 

. © W — miſter this?? 
Cr ſan enteriog vf andrio without Oppoſ inke- 

flowed IE on ——— and Ptolemy, 


bed 5 her 


In his Swünmiog, 5 


to him, arrived witngn 


Fes 


1 other Brather jointly, nue was, really viriagace 
that Princeſs ſolely; the young Prince being but eleven 
Years of (Age. 22 ar was pa Koaatelh fond of Cleopatra, 
who brought him a Son called Ce/arion, whom Auguſtur 
ed put to TER” About the Beginning of the 
Alexandrian War, the. eee pats theigreateſt Patt 
of whom were no got 4 85500 , voted Cefar great Ho- 
| Bours. He was appointed or five 3 

Created DiRator; for a Yan auth the Power:ofa Tri- 
| hugs N Wee. He mn m ade Mark Antony his Maſter of the 
orſe, a 21775 diſpoſſeſed of his. Office, was created 

8 F645 (1 "The chief Cauſe of the Mur- 

murs againſt Antony, was his aſſuming, nn. Rom. 707%; 

too great Authority; a . 
outrageous e fe belliusandjDolatells the Tri. 
bunes, raiſed great e in the City C far 
now. very mu N there, and he might have 

heed much ſooner Ag Rome, had he not heenxichoheld —4 

1 Charms of th 17 Cleopatra, he ſtayi 
Months in Egypt: He u ſed to paſs away whole Nights 

Th her in revelling.: ng: up the Nile with her, ae» 

panied by a large. Fleet, he would havegone as far 
ee had not his Army refu ſed to follow him. 

He intende io carry Cleopatra to Rome, and marry hen, 

For for which h 1 jagented to get a Law, enaQed.' Ca 

Fee de left 8 confirmed the ſeveral Priri- 
leges ieh the Jews enjoyed, as a Reward for the it ſug 

couring him; and alſo raiſed. a Column, on which he 
cauſed al thoſe Privileges to be engrayed, together. with 

the Decree 2 confirmed them. Ptolemy lived but till 
- fifteen Years of. Age, he being poiſoned: eme 
| 10 N Egypt ſingyy . 4 
9 t Was it that made Cæſar leave EU 15 
8 0 11 55 War on Pbarnacet, King of the Ci. 

See B ofpborus, and Sopcothet the great Mitbgidates ; the 

ccaſion of which was Domitius Calpi nis -have 

ing but one Legion left, Free teſolved to attack 
bim, which be did with Succeſs, imagining that Ceſar 
would ſoſe his Life in Egypt; and hoping to recover the 

5 Kingdoms of Cappα“ad is and Fontu of which Pompey 

bad W bis F ather, an he raiſed a 


powerful 


» = 


ea) 


werfor Army, entered the leffer grmenia, and Ive 
from tbence Detofarus, Fetrurch of that Country: He 
chen ſeized on Cappadocia, e ie and a 
little after, on the Kingdom 
returning to Rome, went directly to Armenia, and from 
thence into Ponta, where be vil to Pieces the Army of 
Fharnacer, tho he bad endexyoured to de rechneiled to 
Nint. Phathace? ' flying, and endesvouting to "break 
into Boſphorus, was re pulſed and lain by de, who 
had irevolted from "Ulm } : an End worthy of 'a' Mai fo 
rebellious to his Father, and ungräteful to his Frie! 
The Victory above-mentioned of Ceſar was ſo fadden, 
that Florus compares him, on this Occaſion, to a Thut- 
derbolt, which ruſhes forward, and ſtrikes in the fame 
Momest: That the Conqueror, to denbte the Swiftneſs 
of his Victory, wrote only theſe three Words to Friend: 
Veni, vidi, Bier; that is, 7 — aw, I vn ed. 
Aud indeed Czar was not only Kit ul in gaining Con- 
queſts, but knew* how to make the 
them, in which he greatly furpaſſed Hannibal. Net ſa- 
tified with'routing his Enemies, he always purſued the 
moſt inconfiderable Remains of them, before they could 
 F#6Ebver from (their Sufprize. He did not give int 
| after the * ſome” Battles, but e 
finiſh 7, til! which he looked upon all Bre 
mer Atebievements as nothin ng. Dejotarits had done 
ial Services to the Romans in all the Wars of Afr To, 
imagining PoMpty's Party A dor the People f 
Rome; had joined with him in the Battle of Pharſali ia, 
againſt Car, who afterwards reptimanded him very 
Jeverely or that Account. Bu it' Deiotarus,” to ingratiate 
bimſelf with the Victor, afterwards aflifted nit, 'to the 
utmôſt of he Power ; begged Pardon fot hat he had 
done at Phirfelie; And, to denote His 'Hutllity; diveſt- 
e himſelf of his RoyaP) Robe: on that Oetthon Cefar 
made him ra ſſums them, pardoned his er and 
confirmed to him and ug Jon the Title of K 225 
he obliged Deiotarus to attend him in he Net 
Pbarnaces, and after a ge RIS, Lage of”; menia, 
2 1. ; 
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Pontus. Ceſar, inſtead of 


bet rail ge of 


. p 1. 251 * | 
2 Whither did Ceſar go now ? | 1 
A. He ſet out for Rome LN incredible Diligence, af 

ter ſettling Affaits in theſe Parts as well as the Time 
would permit. Upon his Arrival in /taly, Cicero, and 
many others of Pompey's Party, went to pay him their 
- Compliments, and met with a moſt gracious Reception 
which Affability of his ingratiated him ſo much with the 
People of Rome, that he ſoon quieted the Commotions 
there. The Time of his DiQatorſhip being expired, he 
was elected Conſul with Amilius Lepidus. 
However, he could. not ſtay long in Aux, Rom 708. 
Rome the Remains of Pompey's Party - 
having rallied in Africa, under Scipio, Care, ond Tuba, 
King of Numidia, & c. Ceſar, with his uſual Speed, 
landed in Africa, with only an inconſide rable Force, but 
the reſt followed ſoon after. He was in great Want of 
Proviſions for ſome Time, but this Diffieulty he conquered 
with his uſual Reſolution. After various Movements and 
ſmaller Engagements, in which Cæſar was ſometimes in 
great Danger, he reſolved, if poſſible, to come to a de- 
ciſive Battle, For this Purpoſe, he inveſted the City of 
Thapſus, imagining that Scipio would come to its Relief, 
which accordingly happened ; for Scipio joining King 
| Juba, and encamping near Ceſar, they ſoon came to 
A genera] Battle, in which he totally defeated all the 
Enemy's Forces, and ſeized all their Baggage, with little 
Loſs on his Side. Thapſus, Adrumentum, and Zana, im- 
mediately ſurrendered. Fuba would have retired; with 
Petreius, to Zama; which was the Rrongeſt City i in his 
Dominions; where he had left his Wife, his Children, 
and Treaſure ; but the Inhabitants refuſed him Admire 
tance, and gave his Treaſures to Ceſar. Fuba reſo 
lutely determined not to ſurvive this Misfortune, and 
_ agreeing with Petreius that they ſhould kill one another, 
the latter fell dead on the 5 whilſt Tuba, who had 
received only a ſlight Wound, obliged a Slave to diſpatch 
him. Afranius.and Sylla were defeated and taken Pri> 
ſoners by Sitius, General of the Army of Begud, who 
had joined Cæſar. Scipio, having embarked tor Spain, 
was met by Sitiug's Fleet, which ſunk his nan 229 
all who were on Board of it. 80 
1 £2 Whaa 
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. He retreated to Urica, and there eftabliſhed a Kind 
of Senate, conſiſting of 300 Romans. He at firſt reſolved 
to ſuſtain a Siege; but fnding the Inhabitants much divi- 
ded in their Opinions, he quitted that Deſigu for another. 
He beſought his Friends, ſome to fave themſelves by Sea, 
and others to rely on Cæſar's Mercy ; when ee 
them all with a more than uſual Tenderneſs, he difcourſe 
with them on moral Subjects, defending the following 
Maxim, That the Vittuous are only happy and free, 
and the Wicked are only wretched and: Slaves.“ His 
Sons ſuſpecting his. Deſign, at Supper, took his Sword 
from him which he did not miſs when he roſe; but 
throwing himſelf on the Bed, read Plato's Dialogue con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul. At laſt he enquited 
for his Sword, and it not being brought him ſo ſoon as 
he deſited, he fell into a great Paſſion; his Friends, at 
the ſame time, imploring his Stay among them, as their 
- BenefaRor, their Genius and Guntdiab. At left receive. 
ing his Sword, he felt the Point of it; and ſaid; © Tam 
now my own Maſter.” - He then read again, and af- 
ter wards felt into a ſound Sleep. But juſt as Day began 
to break he ſtabbed himſelf; but this not difparching 
him, he ſtaggered and threw down a Table. The Notte 
brought in his Slaves, his Sons, and Friends, who found 
him weltring in his Gore. His Phyſician put up his 
Rowels; and cloſed his Wound; but Cats recovering his 
Spirits. tore open his own Bowels, and ruſhed out of Life 
with Fury, Rage, and Indignation. 'HisDeath compleat- 


| ly ended .C#far's War in Africa. Cato was famous for 


his Juſtice, Severity and Magnanimity ; but his End was 
- unworthy the Ptecepts of his Philoſophy and the Con- 
Seacp ori Life: fon l 
2. What did Cæſar after this:? 
A. After ſubjecting Africa to the Roman Laws, ſelling 
the Poſſeſſions of King Fuba, and dividing the Produce 
df it among his Soldiers, he returned to Rome, and tii- 
umphed four Times in one Month, leaving an Inter- 
val of ſome Days between every Triumph. His firſt 
was that of the Gauls; his ſecond that of Egypt, in which 
was Arſinoe loaded with Chains; his third that of Pen- 
. N . — 
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tus and King Pharnaces 3-his, fourth that of fir, which 
| the younger Juba adorned, All theſe Triumphs, which 
were exceeding magnificent, differed very much; but 
that of the Gauli was the moſt ſplendid; Cæ ſar going to 
the Capitol by Torch- Light; and forty Elephants ranged 
on each Side, carrying great Candleſticks filled with 
Flambeaux. After this Cæſar paid his Soldiers, and 
rewarded them with great N e and, for their Re- 
treat gave them Lands in feveral Places ſepatated from 
| Trah.. He likewiſe diſtributed a prodigious Quantity of 
Corn among the People; then entertained the whole 
City at aboye. 20,000; Tables, and cauſed a great Num- 
ber of Shows to be exhibited for their Diverſion. Man 
Honours were now conferred upon him, all being ex- 
tremely forward to prefer him, ſome out of Love, and 
others out of Fear; but Ceſar's extraordinary Kindneſs 
. to both Parties removed all their Anxieties; for tho* he 
had been brought up under his Uncle Marius, be yet was 
not fired with that inflexible Hatred, nor that cruel Spirit 
of Revenge which prompte d that Roman to ſned ſo much 
Blood. = began to ſettle the Commonwealth, enacted 
ſeveral; new. Laws; and committed the Powers of Judi> 
cature to Senators and Knights only. He reformed _ 
the Calendar, and, with the Aſſiſtance of the ableſt 
Aſtronomers, regulated the Year according to the Courſe 
of the Sun; allotting to each Year 365 Days, and add 
ing one Day. more to every fourth Vear, Which was 
called the Hiſſextilꝭ or Leap-Vear. This is now called the 
ulian Account and Old Style, in Oppoſition to the New 
Style, or Gregorian Account. At this Time flouriſhed 
Catullus, a very correR, but unchaſte Poet, and famous 
for his Epigrams. 


2 as was the laſt War i in which Ceſar was en- 
| gag L 
„A. That againſt Pompey' s two Sons, who had a 1 
ful Army in ain. ITbey alio had very good Officers, 
and among/others Labienus, for which Naben, ee 
was forced to march in Perſon a gainſt 
them. He had juſt before been — oh Ann. Rom. 709. 
ed Conſul (with Lepidus) and Dictator | 
ip another Year. Ceſar e ia Syuin with his uſual 
- tot) Diligence. 


_ 


Diligence. Cneius Pompeius was then beſieging Ulla; 
and Sextus, his younger Brother, was'in'Cordube with a 


ſtrongGarriſon. Cæ ſar advanced towards the latter City, 
upon which Cneius raiſed the Siege of Ulla, and marched 8 


to oppoſe his Enemy, who finding he could not draw him 
to a Battle, inveſted and took another City of great Im- 
portance. The Pompeys having endeavoured, but in vain, 
-to throw Succours into it, and fearing the reft would re- 
volt, reſolved to come to a general Engagement; their 


Army being now encamped on the Plains of Munda, 


Whither that of Cæſar came not long after. A Battle 
was ſoon fought, Cæſar's Soldiers being excited from the 
Hopes that this would be the laſt, and crown all their 

Toils: And thoſe of the Pompeys being animated by De- 
ſpair ; moſt having formerly had their Lives given thein, 
und therefore expected no Quarter. The firſt Onſet was 
made with the utmoſt Bravery, and Cæſar had never 
been in ſuch Peril before. He was more melancholy than 
uſual, whether it were that he reflected on the Fickle- 
neſs of all terreſtrial Things; or began to diſtruſt ſo long 
a Series of Proſperity; or that, ſeeing himſelf what Pom- 


pe had once been, he was fearful of meeting with the 


ſame Fate. But now there happened what Cæſar had ne- 


- + yet ſeen, or believed couldever come to paſs ; his Vete- 


Tan Soldiers, 'after 14 Years Service in the Field, gave 
Ground and would have fled, had not Shame prevented 
them. CA ſar exaſperated at their Cowatdice, leaped from 
His Horſe, and ran to them with the utmoſt Fury. He 
himſelf ſtopt the Fugitives, re animated them, flew from 
Rank to Rank, and was every where in an Inſtant. Some 
relate, that ſo great was his Deſpair, that he was going 
to kill himſelf. But on a Sudden, his Soldiers calling up 
their former Courage, forced from the Enemy a Victory 
which Fortune ſeemed to have allotted them, he defeat- 
ing the Enemy, and killing 30, ooo of them on the Spot. 
He had been expoſed to ſo much Danger in this Battle, 
that he often declared, That on all other Occaſions he 
had fought for Glory, but at Mundu to ſave his Life.“ 
All the Standards of the Enemy were taken, and Labi- 
enus and Varus Joſt their Lives in the Engagement. 
_ Cneius, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, eſcaped to * 
DIS - --- | 5 | om 
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from whence, hoping to ſave himſelf by Ses, he wp, 


forced dy Didius,Ceſar's Lieutenant, to return on Shore, 
and being beſieged in a Tower, was attacked with ſo 
much Fury, that he was forſaken by his Followers, and 
' killed in a Cave where he had concealed himſelf, As 
for Sextus his Brother, he eſcaped from Corduba, and 
could not be found by Cæſar to whom all Spain now 
ſubmitted. f | FSEICTF ©", 
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2. What followed after this Victory? 5 
A. He returned to Rome in Triumph, which yet was: 
not attended with the Acclamations of the People ; they 

grieving to fee the Memory of their beloved Pompey 


inſulted, and his Family almoſt extirpated. Cæſar ha 


conquered the World, and overthrown all his Enemies, 
an End being now put to the Civil War, which, tho' it 
bad not continued much above four Years, had yet been 
ſo deſtructive to the People of Rome, that in the Lufirum 
a little before C ſarꝭ's laſt Expedition, there were found 
but 150,000 Heads of Families; whereas in the pre- 
ceding Cenſus there were 320,000. Extraordinary 
Honours were now heaped on C#/ar, and unlimited Au- 
thority beſtowed on him, ſo that the Commonwealth 
had now but the Shadow of Liberty left. He was no- 
minated Conſul for ten Years, and perpetual DiQator. 
He had the auguſt Title of Pater Patrie (Father of his 
Country) and the Name of Imperator or Emperor; 
not {as formerly) in the Senſe of Conqueror, but as 
ſignifying the greateſt Authority in the Republic z and 
this was the Beginning of the Imperial State, tho? it was 
not completely ſettled till ſome Years after. His Perſon 
was declared ſacred and inviolable, ſo that now the Ma- 
iſteria] Offices ſeemed to center in him. To this Pro- 
faGon of Honours was added, the Right of Aſſiſting at 
all Games in a gilded Chair, and with a golden Crown 
on his Head, It was farther enacted by this Decree, 
that, after his Death, this Crown and Chair ſhould be 
_ exhibited in all public Spectacles, to eternize his Memo- 
iy. From this Time the Conſulate grew cheaper, and 
few enjoyed it a whole Year; particularly when all its 
Power and ancient Dignity was ſoon after ſwallowed u 
by the Imperial Power. Ceſar made a Show as if he 
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would concern himſelf only in the ledon of Conſuls, Y 
and leave that of all other Magiſtrates to the People. | 
He how admitted Perſons of all Conditions into the de- 
nate, by which Means it was ſwelled to 900. He alſo 
inereaſed the Number of the Prztors, Quæſtors and X- 
diles, and beſtowed great Sums of Moayy ang Lande. on 
his Friends and Adherents. 2 
2 What x was next done by Ceſar ? 

A. The following Nelke ines 

Ann. Rom. —_ tered upon the Conſulate with Antony, 
: whom he appointed his Maſter of the 

Horſe; os hs which he applied himſelf mote cloſely 'to 
the Buſineſs of the State. His firſt Care was to pardon 
all who had taken up Arms againſt him; and tho' a 
Multitade of Libels were now publiſhed againſt him, be 
did-not ſo much as enquire after-the Authors. He in- 

_ tended to build a magnificent Temple and Theatre in 

| Rome. He rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, and ſent Co- 
| lonies to both. He undertook to level ſeveral Moun- 
tains, to drain ſeveral Marſhes, and empty Lakes in 
Italy; and deſigned to dig through the Iſthmus of Pelopon- 
neſus by Corinth. He then meditated an Expedition 
gagainſt the Parthians, to revenge the Death of Craſſus; 
alterwards to pierce into Scytbia ; force his Way through 
Germany and Gaul; and ſo return to Rome; but theſe 

mighty Projects were rendered abortive. Moſt of the 
Senators, in their laviſhing ſuch extraordinary Honours 
upon him, did it in no other View but to make him 
ſill more odious to the People, and have the better Op- 
- portunity of-ruining him. The great Men, particu- 

larly thoſe who had followed Pompey's Fortune, and 
who could not pardon Ceſar for the Life they had re- 


. - Ceived from his Clemency in the Plains of Pharſalia, 


reproached themſelves ſecretly for his BenefaQions, as 
being purcha ſed at the Price of their Liberty; and thoſe 
Whom he imagined to be his beſt Friends, accepted of 
his Favours in no other View but to have the better Op- 
porrunity of deſtroying him, vp | 
2 Did not the People . to be very uneaſy at 
92 . ud 

8; They 


* 
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£, They were afrdid: that he intended to aſſüme s 


Title of King: And indeed his Friends employed their 
utmoſt Endeavours,to procure it him, They firſt made 
Religion a Handle on this Occaſion, and accordingly 
ſpread a report among the Populace, that twas expteis- 
| ly declared by the Sihyl. ine Otacſes, That if the Ro- 
mans ſent a King againſt the Parthians, they would 
„ certainly ſubdue them, but that theſe would otherwiſe 
be invincible.” After this, being deſirous of ſound- 


ing the People, his Flatterers ſaluted him with the Title 7 


ol, King, as he was returning one Day to Nome. The 
People murmured at this, upon which he tefuſed that 
Title; and yet withdrew diſſatisfied, becauſe they bad 
not contradicted him, when he rejected the Salutation 
made him by his Favourites. However, theſe were not 
diſheartened, for during the Lupercalia (a Feaſt of Puri. 
fication) Mark Antony went up to Cæſar, and offered 
to ſet the Diadem on his Head, A ſmall Party of © 
Hirelings applauded, but the People remained in a deep 
Silence. He then put back Mark Antony, at which 
they all ſet up a great Shout. Mark Antony attempted. 
this a ſecond Time, but with as little Succeſs. However, 
what could not be performed on the Original was done 
on the Copies; Crowns being fixed on the Heads of 
his Statues, But two of the Tribunes, removed them; 


impeached. thoſe who had firſt beftawed-the Tile of 


King on Ceſar, and impriſoned them. The People fol- 
| lowed them with never-cealing Acclamations for this 
Action; for which Cæ ſar, on the contrary, diveſted them 

of 4 Employments. Another Cucumſtance which 
gained him much IIl-will, was, his not riſing up when 
the Senate came in a Body to decree him certain new Ho- 

nours. But notwithſtanding this apparent Diſguſt, Cæ- 
ar was ſo careleſs, as to negle& the Means of ſecurin 
 _ bimſelf againſt his Enemies; he diſbanding the Spaniſh 
Guards and contenting himſelf with the Protection of 
his Friends, which very much facilitated the Attempt 

that was afterwards made on his Life. 
2 I defire to know the Particulars of this. 
 , A.Ceſ/ar$sEnemiesdeteſted his Ambition; and the moſt 

zealous Republicans reſolved to die, rather than be Eye- 


Witneſſes 


* 
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Witneſſes to the total Ruin of their Liberty, and ther- 
upon upwards of threeſcore Senators conſpired his Death, 


Brutus and Caffus, whom Ceſar had appointed Prætors 


that Year, were at the Head of this Combination. Bru- 


tus gloried in deſcending from the antient Brutus, whom 


the Commonwealth conſidered as its Founder: And a 


Ferse Liberty had been tranſmitted to him, with the 


Blood of his Anceſtors. ** He was, like Cæſar, addict - 
« ed to Letters and Arms: but then he never drew his 


% Sword but with a Deſign to | ſerve his Country; 
© nor read with any other View but to ſubdue his 
“ Paſſions; ſo that he had from Books rather a Habit of 


Lie than a Faculty of Speech. In his Thoughts, as 


« well as Actions, he was a ſtrict Follower of Honeſty | 


0 and Juſtice: All he ſaid, as well as all he did, ſeemed 


. to flow from a public and unbiaſfed Spirit. He had 
* no Occaſion for the Powers of Eloquente to be able 
to perſuade, for all Men knew it was their Intereſt. to 


„ be of his Mind; and he had, before he ſpoke, that 


«. firſt Point, the Good-will of his Auditors; for every Fe 


4 Man's Love of himſelf made him a Lover of Bru- 


e tus.” Tho' he was the profeſſed Enemy of Monar- 


chy, he yet could not prevail with himſelf to hate the 


Monarch who had indulged him with ſo many Favours ; 
ſo that twas only his Country's Love (the ſtrongeſt of all 
Engagements) which prompted him to join in the Con- 


ſpiracy. | Caffus was an able and experienced Soldier, 


bo alſo was bound to Ceſar by no leſs an Ob- 
5 ligation than the giving him Life and Quarter in Bat- 


* tle: He was of a dark, ſullen, and involved Spirit; 
« quick to receive, but flow to diſcover a Diſtaſte. His 
% Anger never flew into his Face, but deſcended to his 
„ Heart, which rankled and preyed upon 'itſelf, and 


4% could not admit of Compoſure; either from Religion 


% or Philoſophy, he being a perſect Fpicurean,” Caſſius 
engaged in the Conſpiracy, not ſo much from a View 
to the public Gobd, as to ſatiate his private Vengeance. 


The Plot was carried on with all imaginable Caution 
and Secrecy : Nevertheleſs Cafpus's Behaviour to Ceſar 


gave him ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpect him; and when his 
Friends adviſed bim to beware of Antony and Dolabella, 
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be faid, „ That he did not miſtraſt thoſe perfumed 


4 plump Sparks, but thoſe pale and lean Gentlemen.” 
At the foot of. the firſt Brutus's Statue, theſe Words 


were written, Would to Heaven thou wert living.” | 


Certain Papers, containing the' following Words, were 


likewiſe thrown into the 'Prator's Tribunal, Thou 
« ſleepeſt, and art not truly) Brutus,”  Caffus was 


Author of moſt of theſe Things, and had drawn Brutus 


into the Plot; who from an eaſy, placid, and fond, fell 


into a troubled and diſtracted ' Behaviour, which occaſi- 


oned his Wife, Porcia, being in Bed with him, to enquire - 
the Reaſon of his Melancholy. Brutus being afraid ſhe 
would diſcover the Secret, if pre to the Torture, Porcia 

e 


gaye herſelf à deep Stab in the Thigh, upon which he 
formed her of the whole Deſign, © 
2, Pleaſe to proceed with the Plot. 


2 The cee ee, te jubity their Attempt, f. 
pended the Execution of it till the Ides of March, that 
is, till the Day that Cæſar was to be declared King: 


Spurina, a famous Augur, told him, that great Dan- 
gers threatened him on the Ides of March. The World 


bote à Gloom and heavy Prefage of Ceſar's ap- 


proaching Fate. Tis related, that Wild Beaſts came in- 


to the moſt frequented Parts of the City; Apparitions 


« in tlie Streets, unuſual Illuminations in the Skies, and 


inauſpicicus Sactifices, damped the Hearts of all Men 
except tlie Aſſaſſins, who, with an incredible Calm 


4 of Mind, expected the Opportunity of ſatiating their 


Vengeance in the Blood of the Uſurper.“ The Night 
before the fatal Day, Cæ ſar heard Calpburnia, bis W 
vent deep Groans in her ig & and the next Morning 
the declared that ſhe dreamt 
<d with Wounds, in her Arms. She therefore beſought 
him not to go out that Day, but to ſuſpend the Aſſem- 
bly. C ſar, though far from being ſuperſtitious, was yet 
fo much wrought upon byCalphurnia's Tears and Intrea- 


ife 


ties, that he reſolved not to leave his Houſe that Day. But 


| Decimus Brutus, one of the Conſpirators, ſaid to him, 
„ What will your Enemies ſuggeſt, ſhould a hear 
8 


« that you dare not venture out of Doors, unleſs your 
Wife has favourable DO ?” Upon which he t 
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e held him, quite cover- 
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him by the Hand, and brought him out of the Houſe.” 


# 


Me are told, that as he was going along, ſeveral Papers 


' - _ were put into his Hand, informing him of the Conſpira- 


ey; but that he had not an Opportunity to read them, 


becauſe of the Croud; and that he gave them to his Se- 
FCretaries ag was uſualwhen petitions were preſented to him. 
Aker what manner was Cæ ſar murdered ? 


Sa 
8 
6 
£44 
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A. Being alighted out of his Litter, he went into the 
Senate Houſe, which from the Founder's Name, was 


called the Court or Hall of Pempey.. Ceſar, at his go- 
ing in, met Spurina, and ſmiling ſaid, ** The Ides of 
March are come; ©* True (replied the Augur) but 
they are not gone.” Scarce had he taken his Seat, but 


all the Aſſaſſins preſſed about him; and among the reſt 


Attilius Cimber, to ſue for his Brother's Return from Ba- 


niſkment. Cæ ſar ſeverally checked their Importunity ; 
but whilſt they were thus employed, one of them gave the 


| Sign, by throwing his Robe over hig Neck; and another, 
- Oppre 


ed with the Greatneſs of the Attempt, made an 


irreſolute Paſs at him. Cæ ſar ruſhed upon Caſca, and 
beat him to the Ground; but as they were ſtruggling, an- 
other of the Conſpirators came from behind, and plunged 
his Dagger into his Boſom. At the ſame time Caſſiu: 
wounded him in the Face, and Brutus in the Thigh, till 
Which he had made a vigorous Dir buy upon 
d 


this laſt Attack, he, with a 3 and. diſdainful 
« Reſignation, yielded to the Stroke of a pardoned, 


Sp" obliged, and rewarded Friend,. (crying) And thou- 
too, my Son Brutus! Ceſar uſed to call. him by this 
tender Name, and even thought he was his Father, be- 


cauſe he had been engaged in an Intrigue with Serwilia, 
Prutuss Mother. Cæſar growing faint through Loſs of 
Blood, reeled to Pompey's Statue, when covering his Face 


with his Robe, and drawing his Skirts to his Knees that 
be might fall decently, he ſunk down and expired, hay- | 
ing received 23 Wounds. Thus fel 8 

Ceſar, in the 56th Year of his Age, whoſe Death put 


| the mighty Julius 


an End to the firſt Triumvirate. :The Conſpirators ſeeing 
him dead, were going to acquaint the Senate with the 


Motives of their Attempt, and to exhort them to join in 
an AQion, which would give Liberty to their Country. 


But 
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Butn not a Senator would 3 2 them, moſt 40 6 | 


ng in the utmoſt Dread to their teſpective Houſes... 
Whether this AQion of Brutus, and the reſt of the Con- 


ſpirators, was juſt and laudable, is daily the Subject of 


Controverſy. But, be this as it will, the Conſpitatots 
might have imagined that, conſidering the Poſture of 
Affairs at this time, they could not naturally flatter them 
ſelves with the Hopes of reſtoring their Country to its. 


| Liberty. The Power of the Romans was now too exten- 


five and their Manners were changed; Luxury and Am- 
bition had too great an Aſcendant in the Capital and 
gave Riſe to numberleſs Irregularities and wicked Adti- 


ons. T was almoſt impoſſible for ſo great a Corruption 
of the Laws and Morals of Men, to end but in a Reyo= 


lution. Beſides, the Poſt from which Julius Cæſar was 
fallen, was ſoa much envied, that it might naturally be 


5 ſuppoſed, as 28 ſoon as one Man thould. be difpoſſefſed of 
it, many would preſent themſelves to cone Miſh: as 
. wil be evident from the e eee 


BOOK HI. Chap, VIII. 
The Mixed State of R OME.. 


From the Death of JuLtus CæSAR, to the verſes 
 Settlelement of the Empire under AUGUSTUS. 1 


| Containing about 17 r ears. 


* THAT was next tranſacted by the Conſyiiztors? 


A. Brutus and Caſſius not 


3 being 3 able to do any thing with the Se- Ann. Rom. 710 


nate, ran into the City, followed by 


their Accomplices, armed with their bloody Daggers! 
and cried aloud to the People, (to win them over to heir 8 
| Intereſt) that they had killed the King of Rome, and the | 


Tyrant over his Country. Before them walked a Herald, 
carrying a Har, the ign of Liberty, at the End of a 


| "0% | A tow Senators joined them, but not à ſingle 


) 2 | Plebeiay 


Plebeian' declared in their Favour, The Confpirators, 
being ſurpriaed at the Sadneſs and Melancholy they ſaw 
in their Countenances,' withdrew to the Capitol, where 
they were guarded by a Body of Gladiators belonging to 
_ _  Decimus Brutus; and they perceived with Grief, that the 
Death of an Uſurper would occaſion freſh 'Troubles in 
the Commonwealth. The People alarmed, at the News, 
all left their ſevetal Employments; ran tumultuouſſy a- 
bout the City, ſome for Information, others for Security, 
and others to ſhare in the Plunder. As the People in ge- 
neral ſeemed diſpleaſed at Cæ ſars Death, Antony, Le- 
pidus, and the reſt of his more particular Friends who at 
frſt had hid themſelves for fear of being murdered, got 
together their Creatures, and reſolved to revenge the Dic- 
tator's Death. Lepidus, by order of Antony, who was 
Conſul, immediately got to a Legion of bis that lay juſt 
by, and marched it into the Campus Martius. At this the 
Conſpirators Were greatly ſurprized; upon which they 
= ſent a Deputation to Antony and Lepidus, deſiring an Ac- 
= . commodation. Antony, in hopes to draw off Decimus's 
= Army from him, returned an amicable Anſwer. 
. What followed upon this? © 
A. Antony, by virtue of his Office, carried all C-/ar's 
Effects and Papers to is Houſe, and convened the Se- 
nate. There a great many Debates aroſe, and ſeveral 
Opinions were urged, which at laſt terminated in this 
moſt delicate and important Article, to pronounce whe- 
ther Cæ ſar was a Tyrant or a lawful Magiſtrate; and if 
thoſe who killed him, deſerved to be rewarded or pu- 
niſhed. Antony ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the former Article. 
There were in, the Senate two Parties, which. without 
declaring themſelves openly, carried on oppoſite Deſigns 
with the-greateft Artifice and Diſſimulation. Antony, 
at the Head of Car Friends and Creatures, endea- 
voured to riſe to-Soyereign Power by the Ruin of the 
Afſaſſins. The true Republicans, without openly approv- 
ing the late Tranſactions, made the reſtoring of the Re- 
publican Government their only Object. But as in this 
new Tumult, moſt, of the Senators did not ſee into their 
reciprocal. Views, they miſtruſted one another ; and did 
not declare themſelves but with the utmoſt . | 
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they not yet knowing where to fix their Love or Hate. 
Thus, after a great Diverſity of Opinions, a Medium 
was taken, in order to ſatisfy both Parties, vis. an AQ 5 
of Oblivion paſſed; and all Cæſar s Ordinances were ra- 
tied, which was, in ſome Meaſure, declaring him 

guilty and innocent at the ſame Time; ſince his Actions 
during the DiQatorſhip ought, not to be confirmed, if 

the Senate forbid the Proſecution of his Murderers: Au- 

8 tony was ſenſible of this Contradiction, but he did not op- 

poſe the Decree, for fear of Decimus Brutus, who was 

at the Head of a powerful Army. And now the Gover- 

-nors of the ſeveral Provinces were nominated ;; Brutus 

had the Iſland of Crete; Caſſius, Africa; Trebonius, Aa; 

" © Cimber, Bithynia; and Decimus Brutus was confirmed in 

bis Government of Gallia Ciſalpina. Antony bad an 

; Interview with Brutus and Caſſius, and ſeemed recon- 

p ciled ; but the World juſtly ſuppoſed this to be all a 

Maſk, Antony. breathing nothing but revenge. 

2. What Meaſures did he take to effect this? 
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A. The next Day he ordered Cæ ſar's Will, which the 
latter had left in the Hands of Piſe, his Father-in-la wum. 
1 to be read before the People; but Cafius Ind all his Ad- 
berents oppoſed this with the utmoſt Vigour, eſpecially 
. as the Funeral of the late Dictator was to be ſolemnized 
gat the ſame Time, which they were ſenſible would re- 
| new the People's Affliction, and occaſion 'freſh Com- 
motions. However, after many very warm Debates, 
the Will was produced and read to the People, whereby 
ſt appeated, that Cæſar had adopted Octavius, Son to 
bis Siſter's Daughter, and made him his principal 
« Heir. That in caſe Ofavius died without Iſſue, Be- 
„ eimus Brutus, one of the principal Conſpirators,ſhould 
„ ſucceed him: That ſome other of the Accomplices 
* ſhould be Guardians of Octavius, then but eighteen. 
That the People of Rome ſhould inherit his Gardens on 
« the other Side of the Tiber, and every Citizen, in 
particular receive a certain Sum of Money.” Theſe 
[Teſtimonies of Cæſar's great Kindneſs to the People be- 
gan to make a ſtrong Impreſſion on them, and at laſt 
melting them into Tears, their common Affection was 
foon changed into Indignation againſt the Conſpira- 
„ „ © tor 
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ſtabbed the very Man, who ſo honourably nominated 
"kim: his ſecond Heir. | 
2. What was the next Step taken by Antony . 

A He cauſed Cæ ſars Body to be brought forth with 
«dba eateſt Pomp and Solemnity. It was ſet down in 
the aj ddle of es Forum, and a Guard of Soldiers poſted 
round 15 Here a little wooden Temple was erected (af- 

ter the Method of that of Venus) wherein was a Bed of 

_ : Ivory,” adorned” with Gold Curtains and ſplendid Tro- 
phies. Antony then made his Funeral Oration, in which 

'D expatiated on Ceſar's ViQories, on his generous Cou- 
rage, his vaſt Erudition, and particularly on the Cle- 
mency he had indulged in the Civil Wars, even to his 

moſt inveterate Enemies; on the extraordinary Honours 

which had been decreed him by the Senate, particularly 

the Decree by which he was fliled the Father af bis Coun- 

tri, and his Perſon declared ſacred and invioldble. At 

theſe laſt Words he ſtopt, and turning to the Body that 

was extended on a funeral Pile, and ſhewing it to the 

People ; See there (ſays he) a Monument of our Gra- 

* titude. The greateſt Man that ever lived has been 

4 aſſaſſi nated by a Band of perjured and ungrateful 

44 Wretches; the Man who had not only generouſly 

46 given them their Lives in the Plains of Pharſalia, but 

t raiſed them to the higheſt Employments in the State.“ 

: After this, as tho Ceſar himſelf had complained of their 

lace * Wherefore (continued he) did I give my 

ü urderers their Lives? Will not a Man be found a- 

1 „ ger the Multitudes on whom I ſhowered down Be- 

285 ts, gene rous and faithful enough to revenge my 

4 uſe on thoſe Traitors?” Then Antony raiſing his 
Voice, and ſtretching forth his Hand towards Heaven, 

O Jupiler (cried he) Fam here ready to revenge him; 

and this I ſolemnly ſwear to do. And, ye Gods, Pro- 

4 tectors of this Empire, I conjure you to aſſiſt me in 

| 4 ſo juſt a Duty.“ To excite ſtill more the Grief and 
Indignation of the Populace, he takes Cæ ſar's Robe, all 

wet with Blood, and ſhews it them, and at the ſame 

time a waxen Image, reſembling him exaQly as he lay 

wounded. At this _ the People ſhed a F Te af 
| en. ö 


was burnt, an 
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Tears, praife him to the Skies; and curſe his Aare 55 


Upon the ſetting fire to the funeral Pile, all the veteran 


Soldiers who had ſerved under Ceſar, threw into the 


Flames, with inexpreſlible Grief, their Coronets, Arme, 
und other Badges of Honour, which their General had 


ofven them. "They afterwards ran from the Pile with 
Huis Brands, to burn the Conſpiratots Houſes, but 
were repulſed; but they diſcharged their Fury on Hel- 


vin Cinna, a "Tribune of the People, whom they mur- 


dered, and fixed his Head on a Lance, they having miſ- 


taken him for Cinna, one of the Confpirators. The fune- 


ral Solemnity ended with paying divers Honours to _ 
Jar, and ſettin 1 up an Altar in the Place where his Bo 1 
where Odavius Ceſar TOE et 
. erected a Temple. 
2 What became of the Conſplrarece?* LIT 
A. Both they and the Senate were equally offended 4 
Mark Antony's artful Speech. The former, not doubt- 


ing but he would tir up the People to murder them, 


left Rome; and the greateſt Part of them withdrew, up- 


on different Pretences, to their reſpective Governments. 
1 They ſecured: privately, the Legions and Forces which 


they found in the Provinees, and ſeveral of them ſeized” 
upon the public Monies. "The Kings and Cities of the 


_ Eaft, who were in Alliance with the Romans, promiſed | 


them powerful Succours, fo that their Party became ve- 
ry formidable. The Senate, without declaring them- 


| ſelves openly, ſecretly favoured their Enterprizes, being 


-.% 


perſuaded, that the Preſervation of the Republican Form 
of Government depended on this Party. This Antony 


was ſenſible of, aud therefore, to recover the Favour of : 
the Senate, he ſoftened, in other Speeches, the harſh 


Things he had mentioned in the funeral Oration of Cæ- 
Jar; and propoſed the recalling of Sextius Pompe ius( Son 


to the great Pompey) who was then in Spain, and the 
making him Admiral of the Fleets of the Common- 


wealth, in the fame manner as his Father. The Se- 
nate were overjoyed at this bold Propoſa], which occa- 
fioned many Speculations, but it was complied with. 


To perſuade that Aſſembly of his Sincerity, Antony 


cauſed to be murdered publicly in Rome one n 
9 who 
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uo called himſelf Ceſar's Relation, and, ns s ſuch, had 
not only called aloud. to. have his Death dy but 


alſo raiſed an Altar to his Memory, in the ver 2 Place 
| where his Body: had. been 2 and required t 


| teran Soldiers on this Occaſion; but.Antony, in 


0..it; exaſperated. the 


12 8 Bo and great Men to aber, upiſacilices at it. — 


i Conduct pleaſed the Senate, 


People, who reproached, Antony publicly for, his Fickler 
_. neſt and logratitude to. Cer 
0 * a Merit of with the. 


Memory. This Antony 
ate; and upon his deſiring 
Guard for the Security of his. Perſon, twas granted 
He indeed was ordered to employ only a (ow ve- 

ad of 


this, inſenſibly got 6000 brave and experienced Officers 


about him, who had all private Orders to win over the 


veteran Soldiers; and by this Means he: was able to raiſe 


? CO a powerful Army whenener.be. might think 
it neceſſa 


. With what Eye did the Senate now behold bim! . 
They were in great Terror to ſee. him go always at- 


8 | tended.i in this Manner. His Friends repreſenting to. him 


the Jealouſy which this occaſioned, Antony aboliſhed for 


465 ever the Employment of Dictator, to remove the Suſpici- 
on of his aſpiring to it. This and the Promiſe he made 


to diſband his Guards, quie ted people's Minds in ſome 


Meaſure. But ſtill he was ſecretly aiming at ſovereigg 
Power. He himſelf was Conſul; Lucius Antonius was 


Tribune of the People, and C. Antonius Prætor: Both 
theſe were bis Brothers, and he gave the latter the Com- 


e of Ax L. egions(all compoſed of excellent Soldiers)in 


many Employments united in one Family, 
ave. p 00145 the Command of the Republic, where he 
ndeed was abſolute. But now Odavius, Ceſar's Heir, ar- 
rived in Rome. He was Son to Caius Oda vius a Senator, 
and to Accia, Daughter to Julia, Cæſar's Siſter; and was 


come from Apollonia in Greece, where be had purſued his 


Studies. He was Maſter of a great deal of Wit, poſſeſſed 
a lofty Mind, and was of a moſt engaging Converſation; 
and his Aſpect was ſo comely and graceful, that ĩt gained 
him the Love of all — Advice had been ſent him 


of Cæſar's Murder, at which he was deeply affli ed. He 
* alſo d. that the 9 bad a formida- 


ble 
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Friends, —_— for nothing but the aggrandizing them- 
ſelves; that Nome was all Tumult, and therefore many 
adviſed him not to go thither, but to quite lay aſide bis 


Pretenſions. But Octavius, diſdaining to follow theſe 


Counſels, reſolved to revenge Ca ſar s Murder, and to 
ſupport his own Pretenſions, though at the Hazard of his 
Life. In Conſeque 
and would not land at runduſium, the uſual Port for thoſe - 

who came from that Part of the World, but at a little 
Ton not far from it, whence the Officers and Soldiers 
(overjoyed to ſee ſo near a Relation of their former Ge- 
neral) came out in Crouds to meet him, and gave up the 
| Town to him. After thanking them for their Fidelity, 
be aſſumed the Name of Cæ ſar, by which we ſhall gene- 
rally call him in the Sequel. He then marched boldly 
towards Rome, attended only hy a few-Domeftics, but 
was joined in his way by all bis Father's Friends, his 
Relations and Freed- men, and the veteran Soldiers, on 
2 Cæ ſar had beſtowed Lands in Itaſy. Money was 
1 ht him from all Quarters; and at his coming near 
apital, he was met by the greateſt Part of the e 
pines the Officers and People. 
How did Antony behave on this Onde 7 | 
He was the onl y Perſon among Julius Cæ ſur's Ad- 
. who did not ſend to pay him his Compliments. 
As many of young Cæ ſar's Friends cenſured Antony for 
this, he ſpeciouſſy made his Apology; ſaying, that he 
could not expect ſuch an Honour, he being ſo young, 
and Antony Conſul. He added, that he himſelf wou 4 : 
pay him (Antony) the firſt Viſit ; but defired all his Re- 
lations and Friends to come into the Forum eurly thenexe 
Morning in order to aſſiſt at a ſolemn Act; and this 
was to regiſter his Adoption, as he was oblig ed by Law, 
without which it would have been invalid. His Mother' | 


nce of this he ſet out from Apollonia, 


nnd others, repreſenting the great Danger he would there= _ 


buy incur, as he might expect to be oppoſed by the Se- 
nate, the G and Mark Anteny; Ceſar replied, 
© That he had duly weighed all theſe Matters vpon 
„ his Arrival in laly ; that all he faw in Rome only 
"a "nn him in bis Reſolutions ; that he did not 
O „„ 1 | doube 
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the revenging of Ce/ar's 


| 0 "I 18 . 
©: NIX but to get hs Decree of the Senate repealed 


% with regard to the Conſpitators, when the former 


% ſhould ſee him at the Head of the Relations, Friends, 


.-  < and Officers of Ceſar; and ſupported by the Laws and 
* the Affection of the People. That whatever might 


** be the Conſequence, he would rather die than re- 
nounce ſo glorious an Adoption.“ Accia ſeeing him fo 
reſolute, claſped him in her Arms, and cried, May the 


Gods (my Son) conduct you, whither you are called by 


your mighty Deſtinies ; and may you return victorious 
. over your Enemies.” 


' Caius Antonius the Prætor regiſtered his Adoption, af- 
| ter which he went immediatefy to Antony's Palace. 


Cæſar going to the Forum, 


2 What Reception did he meet with ? 


A. Anteny made him wait ſome Time at the Door, 


to ſbe w his Superiority ; but being afterwards admitted 


zin, they accoſted one another with that cold Politeneſs, 
which is ſeen 1 in Perſons of their Rank, who hate one 


another in their Hearts. Ceſar ſp cls firſt, and after- 


| ' thanking Antony for the ReſpeQ he bad ſhe wn to his 
. Uncle's Memory, he blamed him, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
for conſenting to the Pardon of the Conſpirators. He 


then conjured him to chan _ Conduct, and to attempt 


th, by joining with his Re- 
lations, Friends, Officers and Soldiers; and, in Caſe this 


were not found ſufficient, to call the People to bis Aid. 


He then iatreated Antony to give up to him Julius Ce- | 


- far's Money, which he had carried to his Houſe ; in order 
that he might pay the People the Legacies which his 


Uncle had bequeathed them: but as the Money above- 


mentioned would not ſuffice for that Purpoſe, he hkewiſe 

deſired Antony to lend, or borrow for him, ſo much as 

wWias neceſſary to diſcharge the whole. Antony was ſtruck 
at Cæſar's Boldnefs, but afterwards recovering himſelf, 


he anſwered, 4 — greatly miſtaken, if he 
* jnagined that Julius Ceſar, in leaving him his Name 


* and Eſtate, had alſo left him a Right to the Empire. 


« That as he (Antony) was Conſul, he therefore was 
& not obliged to give him an Account of his Conduct. 
«, That it was he who had ſecured his Inheritance, by ſo 


« 53 eaganlie briaging . the Body of Cæſar, and 


© So reading 


— 


reading his Will to the People, without which his A- 
Adoption would never have taken place. That he had 
* Reaſons for behaviug with Clemency towards the 
Conſpirators, but that he was too young to compre- 
hend them. That with regard to the Monies he de- 
% manded, thoſe belonged to the Commonwealth, and 


Yo had been diſtributed among the Magiſtrates ſince Ju- 


* Iiui Ceſar's Death.“ He concluded with adviling | 
him, not to attempt the winning the Affections of the 
Populace by Money, who (he ſaid) were fo fickle, that 
their Favour was rot worth purchaſing 
2. What followed wpon/this? e FCCC Let © LOTS 
A. Young Cæ ſar plainly forefaw, that the only Mo- 
tive of Mark Antons refuſing him the Money was, that 
he might not be in a Condition to purehaſe the Empire, 
Which was now put up, as it were, to the higheſt Bid- 
der. Ceſar left Antony in a Rage, and immediately 
ſold the Lands and Houſes which had belonged to the 
DiQator ; and declared, that the ſole Motive of his ac-⸗ 
cepting the Inheritance was, that he might prevent the 
| Conſul from depriving the People of the Legacies be- 
- queathed them by his Uncle. But now Antony had Re- 
Courſe to Artifice ; he endeavourded to invalidate the Ef- 
feQ of the Will, by raiſing Oppoſitions to the Sale which 
Ceſar meditated; ſeveral Perſons claiming thoſe Lands 
and Houſes, as unjuſtly uſurped from their Anceſtors by 
the DiQator during the Civil Wars. Twas to no Pur- 
N young Ceſar proved, by the original Contracts, that 
his Uncle had paid for them with his own Money; and 


= that at the worſt, the famoits Decree enacted by the Se- 


nate, ratified every thing tranſacted by him during his 
; DiRatorſhip. Antony, whoſe only Aim was to perplex and 
enmbroil this Affair, aſſerted, that it would be but juſt to 
allow Citizens, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of their Eſtates 
buy Violence, Time to produce their Proofs; and that 
with reſpe& to the Decree of the Senate, it ſeemed to 
have been enacted in no other View, but to continue, in 
their ſeveral Poſts, the Magiſtrates who had been cre- 
ated by the Dictator, for fear leſt the State ſhould fall in- 
to a kind of Anarchy; but that he could not ſay, whe- 
| ther that Oxdinance ought tobe extended to thoſe Po 
me 5 ſeſſions, 


— 


ſeſſions, which. Cæſar had appropriated to himſelf, That 
he could not believe, that ſacquitable an Aſſembly as the 
Senate would countenance Ulurpations, which nothing 


but the Calamity of the Times could juſtify; and wbi 
would hereafter ſerve to no other Purpoſe than to feed = 


the Pride and Luxury of a young Man. * 8051 


Ho did Cæſar take ihis Gppoſition ?: 


He immediately fold, his own, Eſtate, with that of 


his Mother and Father-in-law,. which they generouſly 


made over to him on this Occaſion; and with the Mo- 


nies ariſing from them, he paid part of the Legacies be- 
gqueathed by the Dictator. And now the People, charmed 
wih his Liberality, cried aloud, that he was worthy of 
bearing the Name of CæsAR; and as they expected fu- 
ture Bene factions from him, they all declared in his Fa- 
your againſt Antony; who, to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 


this new Party, demanded, and obtained the Goverament 


of Macedonia, and the Command of the Legions there, 
upon the falſe Pretence that the Gere (a People of 
_ Seythia) had made an Incurſion inte that Province, at 
their hearing of C-/er's Death. The Senate, to preſerve 
- the Liberties of their Country, employed their utmoſt 
Endeavours to keep the Balance of Power even between 


tze Great Men; but they nevertheleſs were obliged. to 


give up the Forces of the State, and the Command of the 
Armies to Perſons,, who turned their Arms againſt their 
Country. Antony having obtained this Government, 


ſent one of his Brothers thither; ordering him to bring 


into Italy all the Troops he ſhould meet with there. His 
Deſign was to ſeize, in Imitation of the Dictator, on 
_- GalliaCi/alpina z and after extending his Authority from 
thence to Rome, to drive young Cæ ſar from it. Mark 
Antom's Animolity againſt him diſplayed itſelf ftrongly 
in the Games N the ZEdile cauſed to be 
. Exhibited to divert the People; on which Occaſion, as 
has been related, the Crown and Golden Chair were to 
be brought forth in all public SpeQacles, to perpetuate 
the Memory of the late DiQator ; but were now refuſed 
when ſent by Cæ ſar. This young Roman diſcovering his 
Anger at Antony on that Account, the latter threatened 
to impriſon him, upon which Ce/ar ſtifled his Reſent- 
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A un "I" People 
In, e Antany : ogious; to — | 
ins; thayghe :0ppoſed bim in his) Endeavours:o- pay © 
the Legacies, which his Uncle had bequeathed to them, 
Such Speeches, repeated /artfully on different Occaſions, 
rendered the Conſul yery;obnoxious, His Ingratitude wan = 
univerſally deteſted ; and bis awn-Guards threatened as 
28 in caſe he con ! thus to injure the adopt- 
8 -thei . beloved. General; TU ron. 
It, — 2 . 3 ak 8 his; Thoughts, and 
f. Guards, that he was ready te give 
Freon ATR! would treat: bim | 


28 they 9 N 1 io 
_ 224 The Officers procured an 33 A And 5 
— and Ce/ar, upon which they were ſeemingly Friends, 
and promiſed to ſuccour each other to the utmoſt of ther 
ower. Antony then defired Ce/ar'to aſſiſt him in hM 
ndeavours to diſpoſſeſs Decimus Brutus, one af the Con- 
pirators, of Gallia Ciſalpina, and to get it for himſelf, 
Which Cæſar promiſed, to do. Anteny bringing this Afe 
fair before the Senate, they rejected his Demand; whence 
it i Penh that the Senate did not deſite the Ruin of 
the Confpirators, whole Cauſe they looked upon as that 
Liberty. But) Antony. now addreſſing the unthinkin 
Plebeiens (whoſe Tribunes he bad gained) they deere 
him the Government above- mentioned upon which = 
in Spit of the Senate, ſent a powerful Body of Forces to 
dr ve D. Brutus from thence, The Enemies to, the de- 
nate and Confpirators rejoieed at this Reconciliatĩon of 
Antony and Cæſar, which however was not laſting; oc» 
caſioned principally by the latter's attempting to get Na. 
mi nius, one of his Creatures, elected a Tribune of the 
People. This Antony oppoſed: with all his Might; and 
at the ſame Time he enacted a Decree, by which Cæſas 
was forbid to make any Donations contrary to the Laws. 
Their reciprocal Hatred increaſing, Antony ſpoke in the 
' moſt contemptuous Terms of Cæ ſar; during which, the 
latter was fecretly labouring at the Ruin of his Enemy. 
Ceſar inflamed -the' People againſt him; and even the 
veteran — and Splchers.s in Antam 3 Aung. 9 
_ * 0 


with —_— 
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- of Crimes. 


= who compoſed ges zuard inſiſted upon his zehn 
with Ceſar, deelaring, that otherwiſe he would ruin 
both them and bimſelf, " fltice the Parties which formerly 
dirided the Commonwealth berween Poinpey and Ceſar 
Kill” exiſted; Mart Antony wiſhed, as earneſtly as they 
could do, the Deſtruction of the Conſpirators ; but he 
could not yield td have it brought about by young Cæ. 
Jar, .whoiheffeared would ſeize (upon Pretene of reven- 
Foot Dictator's Death) on the Government; aftet 
1 the Republican Furty ; and this das the ſecret 
Motive of their Diviſions. -- Aan; to content his Oft 


fended the DiQator's Memory; and the prudentiMeas 

ſures he had taken, in order to get an'Opportuni of re- 

vengiag his Death; and as he pretended to unbofom his 
whole Soul to them on this Occaſion, they ſeemed ſa tis 
fed with his Remonſtrances; but till they inſiſted upon 
| this being reconciled to Cæſar. He accordingly was 
obliged to have an Interview with bim, in which, after 
many Coinpliments and recip _— they rug 
mes no leſs Enemies than before. 

2. What enſued upon this? 

A. Young Ceſar would willingly ee been affiſted by 
Antony in revenging Julius Ceſar's Death, but could not 
bear to think of bis ſeizing upon the Commonwealth! 
' whilſt Antony, not valuing Ont jo s Heart) whether the 
| DiQtator's Memory was revenged, made the attainin of 

| Sovereigh Power his only Aim. In conſequence of this, 

Antony, to ruin Cæſar in the Minds of the People, — 
ſeveral of his on Guards under an Arreſt, upon Pretence 
of their having been bribed by young Cæ ſar to murder 
him. This made a great Noiſe, every one looking up- 
on the 8 the Death of a Conſul, as the blackeſt 
eſar, alarmed at this, ran up and down the 

Streets, proteſting his Innocence: and being denied En- 

trance at Antony s Palace, he called him a thouſand Vil- 

lains, and defied to produce a ſingle Evidence. Va- 
rious Conſtructĩons were put on this Incident; ſome even 

ſiuſpected that both Cæſar and Antony had done this in 

Concert, in order that they might have an 3 

of — — the Liberties of th 

Country, 


ale very With which Mead det = 


cero, won over the 


Tam ® 


1 try. - But their Conduct afterwalds ſhewed, that 


they mutually endeavoured to deſtroy one another; and 
that each aſpired to be the ſole Head of the Party which 
oppoſed the Conſpirators; for now both took up Arms, 


and a freſh War broke out, about three Quarters of a 


| Year after the Dictator's Murder. © 
eln what Manner ii 


. Mart Antony cauſed four Legions, which he had 
ſent ſor from Macedonia, in order to ſeize upon Gallia 


Ciſalpina, to advance near Rome. He flattered himſelf 
with the Hopes, that Lepidus, who was at the Head of 


four Legions in Spain, and that two other Commanders 


who had been Lieutenants to the Dictator, and com- 


manded five Legions more, would declare in his Favour, _ 


Ceſar alſo levied. 10, ooo Men in Campania, and won 
over two of Antony's Legions; but as he was not in- 
veſted with any orgy tap he, by the Credit of Ci- 


him an Enemy to the Commonwealth. This great Oras 
tor ſeeing Antony going to invade Gallia Ciſalpina, per- 
| ſuaded the Senate to oppoſe young Cæſar s Troops to 
him. The moſt judicious Senators, the greateſt Part of 


whom were related to the Conſpirators, approved an 


Opinion which would ſow the Seeds of Diſcord among 
the oppoſite Party ; and were in Hopes that the Chiefs of 


it would, by their mutual Feuds, bring one another to' 


Deſtruction; which Circumſtance was not unknown to 
young Cafoer ꝗ fn ̃ 9h hy hls EA was 7 
2. How did he behave on this Cog | 
A. He reſolved to diſſemble with the Senate; to ſup- 
| preſs for ſome time his Hatred againſt the Conſpitators; 
and to id himſelf, if poſſible, of Antony, before he turn 


ed his Arms againſt the Conſpirators. Twas merely to 
impoſe upon the Senate that he refuſed the Title of Pro- 


pretor, which his Soldiers would beſtow on him: But he 
told his moſt intimate Friends, that the ſole Motive of 

his refuſing. it was, that the Senate might offer it him. 
| They, on their Side, endeavoured alſo to deceive Cæ- 


| far, and to dazzle him with Titles and Honours which 
bad more Luſtre than Power ; and accordingly _ ws | 
+ | e | | | | er 


nate to bis Intereſt. Cato hated _ 
Antony, and for this Reaſon only, becauſe he thought 
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d, und many other 
_ exalted. Honours, Ceſar ſaw: plainly, that the ſole Mo- 
tive of this was, to make him obliterate the Remem- 
brance of his Father's Death, or to . wh a 
Condigion to fevenge it. 
2. What was Antony doing?:.- 
hes By virtue — an eee of he 
Ann. dcp. Peg cople, le, tho? in Oppoſition to the Senate, 
We t — Gallia Ciſalpiua had 
| darn eenced him; which, Julius Cæſar had beftowed on 
Decimus Brutus, and the Senate had confirmed. Antony 
after winning moſt-of the Cities of that Province, was 


then actually beſieging D. Brutus in Mutina or Modena. 
— The Senate, exaſperated at this Enterprize, made againſt 


their Orders, enacted a Decree, (which Cicero drew up) 
whereby Antony was ordered to raiſe the Siege, to march 
back his Army to the Rubicon, and there wait the Orders 
of the Senate, upon pain of being declared an Enemy 
to his Country. As Mark Antony was at the Head of a 
| ful Body of Forces, he laughed at the Decree ; a 
er that he hoped ſoon to facrifice Decius Brutus 
to the Manes of Cæ ſar; which Anſwer was looked upon 
2s a Declaration of War. About this time new Conſuls 
were elected. vis. Hirtius and Panſa, both great Friends 
to the late Dictator; the former of whom had fought 
'  bnder Julius Cæ ſar, and writ an Account of the Wars 
of Egypt and Africa, annexed to that Emperor's Com- 
- mentaries. The Senate being met, Antony was declared 


+ an Enemy to the Commonwealth, wherein Cicero wok 
very inſtrumental, be having made ſeveral ingenious and 


ſevere Inyectives againſt him; all which, in Imi- 
tation of Demoſthenes, he intitled Philippics. The Senate 
now gave young Cæ ſar equal Power and Authority with 
the Conſuls,'whom they ſent with all Speed to relieve 
D. Brutus beſieged in Modena. A Letter which Ceſar 
received from Antony, in which he upbraided him with 


——_ aflifting Julius Ceſar's Murders, made a ſtrong Impreſ- 


fon upon him; however, he concealed his Thoughts 
and marched with the Conſuls. Panſa was nt the Head 
df four Legions, all new.Levies ; and Hirtius (by a Wh 
ide A8 from the Senate, 3 to . 
| ar's 
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er's Army) demanded back two Legions,” which Cz/ar 
delivered up immediately to the Conſul, without the leaſt 
viſible Reluctance, and afterwards joined 2 
Troops to thoſe of the Conſuls: Thus the Dictatorz 
adopted Son was ſeen marching under his Enemics ü 
Standards, to ſuccout one of his Father's Aſſaſſins. 
2. What was the Iſſue of this War  { ; 
A. The Conſuls took Bononia in a little time, and In- 
tony meeting Panſa ſoon after, defeated him; but re- 
turning careleſſy to his Camp, was worſted by Hirtius. 
Not many Days after a general Battle was fought near 
Modena, when Antony, with much Difficulty, and after 
a great Slaughter had been made; was overthrown, after 
which he fled-10 Ga/lia Tranſalpina to Lepidus, Plancus, 
and Afnius.Pollio, who were in thoſe Parts at the Head” 
of conſiderable Bodies of Forces, hoping they would des 
clare in his Favour. The Senate overjoyed at Ants 
Defeat, whom they conſidered as an undone Man, ſent. 
Orders to their Generals to oppoſe his Paſſage. They _ 
no longer kept any Meaſures with Cæ ſar, thinking they- 
now had:nothing to fear from him; and inveſted Beci- 
mus Brutus with the Command of an Army, with Or- 
ders for him to-purſue Antony as an Eenemy to hisCoun- 
try. This Conduct ſhewed young Cz/ar what Uſage 
be was to expect from the greateſt Part of the Senators, 
Panſa before he expired, diſcovered their Intentions to 
him as follows: Your Father (ſaid he to young Cæ- 
Jar, whom he had defired to draw near his Bed-fide) + "i 
„ was always dearer to me than my own Life. Althoe“ A 
% J adhered, as well as yourſelf, from prudential Mo- = 
„ tives, to the Senate; | yet ever harboured a ſtrong 
« Deſire, and hoped to meet one Day with an Oppers> - 
é tunity of revenging his Deatli. Mine, which is nor 
» impending, deprives me of that Conſolation ;; but be- 
« fore [cloſe my Eyes, I will at leaſt acquit myſelf to- 
© wards the Son, of the Obligations by which I ſtand 
c bound to the Father. Know that you are as much 
- ©. ſuſpeRed by, and as odious to the Senate, as Antony 
your Enemy. They deteſt you equally 3 they were 
«overjoyed at your Difſentions, and they hope to cruſh. 
« yon both. The only Reaſon of their declaring for you 
| 3 | | Was, 


* 
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2 was, they believed our ky the ae Wack | 
* ſequeatly the eafieft to be deſtroyed. My Defgs, 4 .n . 
, different from that of the Senate, was, to oblige An- 
*, gem by force of Arms to a Reconciliation with you * 
1 10 afterwards join our Armies, and to reve 
« CanjunRion, the Murder of our common Bene Qor. 
* This is the only Courſe you ca take. Join with 
Antony, whom "ar will not find fo haughty fince 
** his Defeat. I reftore you your two Legions, and 
would as. freely give you up the reſt of the Army, 
*.were it in my Power. The Omen are ſo many Spies 
4 from the . and have ſecret Ordera do watch us.” 
The Conſul expired ſoon aſter. | 

2 What Steps were now taken by Ceſar 7 3 
A. He put himſelf at the Head of his "REY bn 
was ſoon Joined by two Legions more. The Command 


'S of the ret of the © joy by Order of the Senate, was 


given. to Decimus Brutus, who immediately 3 An- 
lep: The only Reaſon of the Senate ces D. Bru- 
tus this Command was, that they might have an Army 


dat their. Diſpoſal; but Cæſar was exaſperated at this 5 


Ufage, and therefore had ſome Thoughts of joini 
Antony; however upon matute Re ſlection, he reſolved 


- to ingratiate himſelf, if poſſible, with both, and to ſee 


which Party Lepidus and Plancus would declare for. For 
dis Purpoſe, he got his Friends i in Rome to demand the 
Conſulate in his 8 ; and at the fame time ſent An- 
tony ſeveral of his principal Officers, whom he had ta- 
ken Priſoners in the laſt uus The Senate having re- 
fuſed Cæ ſar the Confulate, he plainly ſaw, that it would 
> his Intereſt to join with Antony, and for this Purpoſe 
he, by Letter, ſounded the Diſpoſitions of Lepidus, | 


. © Plancus, and Afrnius Pollio; and, at the ſame time, in- 


finuated-a Defire to be reconciled with Mark Antony ; 
and of this be gave a freſh Proof, by permitting Venti- 
Aus, Antony's Lieutenant, whom he might eaſiſy have 
defeated, to march away unmoleſted'; z charging him at 
the ſame Time to tell Antony, in his Nine, ae he 
* directly againſt their common Intereſt, | oY 
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Ai. Being vigorouſly purſued by D. Brutus, he was 
| _ obliged to fly over the Alps, Advice of which being ſent 
the Senate, the Partizans of Pompey in it cried aloud, 
that the Commonwealth had recovered its Liberty; and 
as tho Anieny had been already ſeized, ten Commiſſio- 
ners were appointed to proſecute him. But An/ony was 
ſafe in Gaul, where he wrote to Lepidus, Plancus, and 
Afnius Pollio, (formerly his Friends,) and eonjured them 


to ſuccour him. Lepidus, who was appointed Governor 


of Spain, was greatly ſurprized and confounded at An- 


tony's Arrival. Lepidus was more teſpected for the 
Merit of his Anceſtors than for his own Bravery z had 
little Capacity; was very ambitious, without being var 


liant; and tho? enterprizing, was yet fearful. Lepidus 
anſwered Antony, that as the Senate had declared him 


an Enemy to his Country, the like Decree would be 
enaQed againſt him, ſhould he countenance him. Afinius 
Piollio, on the contrary, aſſured him that he would join 


ing, arid flattered Antony and Decimus Brutus, alter- 
nately, with the hopes of reinforcing them. But now 
Antony, reduced to ve ö 
Action. He marched immediately to Lepidus's Army, 
and marked out his Camp near it. He then ſent, and 
- "conjured him to join in revenging Julius Ceſar's Murs 
der. Whilſt this Affair was negociating, Lepidurs Sol- 
diers, who deſpiſed him as much as they venerated An- 
tony, received him at Midnight, in their Camp, and 
acknowledged him their General. Some even offered 


to kill Lepidus; but Antony, ſcorning ſo baſe a Counſel, 
= bim the moſt humane Treatment, and left him the 


itle and the exterior Marks of Command, tho' him- 
ſelf enjoyed it wholly. Antony being now reinforced 


by Afenius Pollio, Plancus, and V entidius, ſaw himſelf at 


the Head of 17 Legions. + 1 
+ BN. What Meaſures did the Senate take? 
A. They were now ſtrangely dejected. They before 


had imagined that che Dictatorial Party was quite ruin- 


ed upon Antony 's flying over the Alps, and therefore 


were determined to oblige young Cæſar to diſband his 


Army. To prevent this, Ce/ar reſolved to ſue for the 
3 pod 3 | Conſulate z 
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him with the greateſt Pleaſure ; but Plancus was waver- 


is Extremity, reſolved upon a bold 
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time, a Reconciliation with Antony. As Cicero was 
very powerful in the Senate, Ceſar, by their common 
' {Friends, defired him to employ his Credit, in order that 
they might be elected Conſuls together; declaring fur- 
ther that the only Motive of his aſpiring to this Office 
Was, that be might learn the Art of Government under 
0 great a Maſter as Cicero. The latter, ſeduced by 
Praiſe, of which he was extremely fond, and hoping to 
govern Ceſar, declared in his Favour ; and employed 
all bis Rhetoric in the Senate to get him. elected Conful, 
which-Propoſal, however, after very warm Debates, was 


ejected. ut Cæſar advancing his Army near to Rome, 
* the Report af it had a much ſtronger Effect than all Ci- 
'" reyes Hloquence. This terrified the Senate to fuch a 


Degree, that they choſe Ceſar Conful ; who now imagin- 


ig that he had no further Occafion for Cicero's Credit, 
__ Enuſed Quintus Pedus, his Relation and Creature, to be 
choſen his Collegue, in Prejudice of Cicero. 


2. What was the firſt AQ after his Admiſſion to the 5 
= Confullhip | 
A4. He got his Adoption confirmed in 2 TY Ac. 
1 ſembly of the People. But as Brutus and Caſſius were 


u the Head of about 20 Legions, he found it abſolutely 
| __ © neceffary for him to be reconciled to Antony; and ac- 


| cordingly the Senate, tho' with prodigious ReluQance, 


| revoked PP 


gagainſt Antony, 


Doelabella, and other Friends of the 


Bickator; and Hkewiſe condemned Brutus, Caſſius, and 


| ' their ſeveral Aecomplices. Ceſar now offered Antony | 


dt join their Forces, and march together againſt Brutus 


and Caſſius. Antony returned over rhe Alps, at the head 
of 17 Legions, when Decimus finding it impoſſible to 
oppoſe him, thought of retiring to Brutus and Caſfus, who 
were in Greece, but moſt of his Soldiers, not being ſa-, 
tisßed with his Deſign, revolted either to Antony or 
young Cæ ſur; and Deci mus himſelf endeavouring, with 
a few Attendants, to paſs through Gaul, was taken and 
betrayed at Aguileia by Sequanus, Governor of the Coun- 


m, who ſent bis Head to Antony. Thus fell B. Bru = 


El ur, the Confident and Friend of I Juli Ceſar, who bad 
4 N 


declared him an Enemy, was taken by him; and after 
being put to grievous Torments, his Head was ſtruck off, 
8 kicked about in a moſt contemptuous Manner by the 
. 9 5 | . EET 
2. In what Manner was the ſecond Triumvirate 
A. Both Cæſar and Mark Antony were now willing to 
be reconciled,” and their common Friends prevailed with 
them to agree upon an Interview. The Conference was 
' accordingly held in a little defart Iſland near Modena; 
both Armies being encamped on the Banks of the River, 
and Bridges throw over it, on which a Guard was 
poſted. Lepidus being adinitted to this Interview, went 
firſt into the Iſland; to ſee if both Parties might paſs into 
it with Safety, they ſtil} ſuſpecting one another. Lepi- 
dus having made the Signal agreed upon, the two Gene- 
rals croſſed, by oppoſite ways, into the Iſland. They 
embraced, and immediately walked to the higheſt Emi- 
nence in the Iſland, whence they might be ſeen by. their 
reſpective Armies. They then ſat down and Ceſar 
_ _ ſeated himſelf in the Middle, as being the moſt honour= 
able Place. And now, without taking any Notice of paſt - 
Tranſactions, they debated upon what Form of Govern 
ment they ſhould give the Commonwealth; and, after 
three Days Conference, agreed That Qfawizs ſhould 
© reſign the Conſulate to Yentidius ; that Lepidus, Cee 
far, and Antony, ſhould inveſt themſelves with the ſu- 
« preme Authority, during five Years, under the Name 
«of Triumvirs That Antony ſhould have all Gaul ex- 
% cept Narbonne, which Lepidus was to have with Spain; 
© whilſt C-/ar was to poſſeſs Africa, Sicily, and Sardi- 
© nia, with the other Iſlands; and that Italy and the 
«Eaſtern Provinces ſhould continue for a time in com-—- 
„ mon.” In this manner, ſays Plutarch, did theſe three 


Men dividg the World, as tho? it had been their patris 12 


| moniat Eſtate. They further agreed to deſtroy all theit 
Enemies, on which Occafion Cicero cauſed'the greateſt 
. Controverſy ; Antony, his implacable Enemy, refuſing 


* 


to come to any Accommodation till his Death was de- 
tetmined. Lepidus (who was only a Tool) conſented to 
tis; whilſt Cæſar on account of his former Friendſhip, 

| ory have his Life ſpared, but at laſt conſented to his 


9 


«9. Did not the Triumviri behave with the utmoſt 


Cruelty? _ . ; be. oa 
A. They proſcribed 300 Senators and upwards of 2000 

Eguites. Rome was now in a moſt deplorable Condition 
nothing being beard but Cries and Lamentations in every 


Part of it, and Murders were committed every where by 
the Soldiers. No Man durſt refuſe Entrance to any of 


them, and Rome appeared like a Town that was expoſed 
do the Sword of the moſt mercileſs Enemy. Great Num- 
bers of uncondemned Perſons loſt their Lives in this Con- 


fuſion. In a word, the moſt horrid Fury that Revenge 


or Intereſt could ſuggeſt, and the moſt generous Kind- 
neſs that Love or Fidelity could inſpire, were ſeen in 
difterent Incidents of this dreadful Proſeription. The 


Triumviri carried their Inhumanity to ſuch lengths, as 
to give up to one another their neareſt Relations. Lepi- 


dus ſacrificed his Brother Paulus to his two Collegues ; 
Mark Antony abandoned to Ceſar his Uncle Lucius; 


| bound by the ſtricteſt Obligations, Cicero had fled on 

board a Ship, but not being able to endure the Sea, he 

returned. to Shore, ſaying, That he would die in his 

<- own Country, which he had ſo often preſerved ;” and 

- going to a ſmall Village, his Servants, being terrified 
7 


. him again into his Litter, and were 


Sarrying to Se hi: 
_ coming, ordered his Litter to be ſet down, and quietly 


1 eee Lena, whom he before 


d faved from Condemnation. This Wretch cut off 
Bis Head and Hands, and carrying them to Antony, 


f 


and C ſar gave up to Antony, Cicero, to whom he was 
b 


im back to Sea. ; But Cicero ſpying Ruthans 1 5 


be inſulted over them: Some relate, that it was his Cul- 


tom to have the Heads of thoſe whom he had proſcribed 
brought upon the Table, and that he there uſed to fee! 


his Eyes a long time upon this ſhocking Spectacle. His 


Wife Fulvia, according to Dion, ſpit upon Ciceros Head; 


and laying it on ber Lap, pulled out the Tongue, and 


\ 
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pierced it ſeveral times with her Bodkin. The Heat 
and Hands being afterwards, by order of Antony, fixed 
upon the Reſfrum, the People were ſtruck with Horror; 
to ſee the Remains of a Man, whoſe wonderful Elo⸗ 
quence had ſo often triumphed in that very Place. Ch 
cero was then about ſixty- four Years of Age. 
2. Who were the next Victims ? 14 
A. Thoranius, young Ceſar's Tutor, whe had 8 4 
ted him with ſo much Care, and Plotius, who was de- | 
ſigned Conſul, were included in the Proſcription. Quins 
tus, Cicero's Brother, with all his Sons, were murder- 
ed. The moſt ſacred Ties of Nature, were violated on 
this Occaſion, tho many ſingular and wonderful Exam- 
les of the Love of Wives to their Huſbands, and of 
| | exits to their Maſters, were ſeen. Oppius, taking his 
decrepid Father on his Shoulders, carried him to the Sea 
| fide, and eſcaped with him into Sicily, for which the ; 
People, at his Return, appointed him Adile, and gave 
him large Sums of Money. Thoſe who eſcaped the Pro- 
| ſcription had fled to Brutus in Macedonia, or to Cornifi- 
cius in Africa; but the greateſt Part went to young Pome 
pep in Sicily, who was then very powerful, particularly 
by Sea, and from whom they<met.with the moſt gene- 
| Tous and humane Treatment. The Triumwiri, in ordet 
to raiſe Money, taxed 1400 Roman Ladies; theſe went 
to the Place where thoſe inhuman Magiſtrates were af- 
ſembled, when Hortenfia (Daughter to Hortenſius the fa- 
mous Orator) eeproaching them, in the moſt pathetic, 
tho' decent Terms, with their Cruelty; they reduced the 
Number of Ladies to 400; but at the ſame time taxed 
above 100,000 Men; after which the Triumviri went to 
the Senate - houſe, and declated thas: the. reer 
hs at an End, _ TY 
2. What were the e doing? by 41 
A. They bad now, made a conſidera- ' 
| ble Progreſs, in the Eaſt, Caſſius having Ann. Rom. 713. 
ſubjeQed all ria; upon which Ceſar _ 
and Antony went into Macedonia, in order to Gght them, 
Caſſius and Brutus met at Smyrna ;, and after ſeducj 
the Rhediansand Lycians, they met again at Sardis, where 
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«< revoly! — PFranfaQions of his Life ; the Memory 


4 Cſar occurring to him, now perhaps not aas a2 


Traitor, a Tyrant, or Uſurper, but as one he loved 
tand murdered; an Apparition appeared 


peared (or he thought 
<< appeared to him) which told him it 80 his evil S& 
* nius, and would meet him at 'Philippi, to which he 


<.calmly anſwered, I will meet thee there. Brutus 
E, communicating the ſad Impreſſion which this made 
upon · him to Caius,” be, in an Epicurean manner, 


u gave him a ſuperfcial Comfort, by Diſcourſes of the . 
. Illuſions our Fancies, our Dreams, and our Sorrows 8 
Simptint upon the Mind, and make, of an imaginary, 


4 real Torment.“ This Diſeourſe however ſatisfied 


Mace don and Thrace, near which the Forces of the Tri- 
Rage were encamped. 


fought between: them. 


tors having 19 Legions and 20,000 Horſe, and the 
Tiumviri the ſame Number of Legious and 13, 00 
Horſe." Several Skirmiſhes were fought, in which the 
Proops of the Conſpiratots had always the Advantage. 
At laſt the Day 
Fate of the Commonwealth. The two Armies moved, 


of the Tu was commanded by Antony only. In 
the Army of the Conſpiratots, - Brutus commanded the 
% Right; und Caffus/ the Left of the Line. The firſt 
#* broke the oppoſite Witig.of the Enemy ; the ſecond 
% was himſelf forced. But by a Failure in their Orders 
« and Intelligence, euch was ignorant of the other's 


« Fortune; Brutus followed his Blow, and his Heat 


1 drove him too far before he thought of Caſſus, whom 
« at laſt; with a ſtrong Detachment, he returhs to re- 


lere. His Friend retreated to à riſing Ground, to 


view and bewail the Fate of their Cauſe, and com- 
* manded an Officer to obſerve that Body matching to- 


„% and 


vening Brutus, as he —— 5 


Brutus,” and ſoon after they marched into Thrace, and 
then to the Ciry of Philippi, ſituate on the Confines of 


21 deſire ie know the - Particulars of the Battle 
2 A. Their Armies were whe very need z the'Con- 


appeared which' was” to determine the 
and march. 1 each other with equal Fury. That 
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„ and confidently rid in among them; they as kindly 
4 ineloſed him to enquire news: upon ſeeing this, the 
„ miſerable Caſſius concluded him taken by the Ene- 
« my; and giving all for loſt, retired into a Tent where 
„ he was, by his own Order, killed by a Servant. Here 
„ Brutus—finks and falls into the moſt extreme De- 
4 ſpair. He, with ſome others that eſcaped the Purſuit, 
<< retired to a Thicket of the Wood, where alſo finding 
« they were traced, twas propoſed ſtil] to fly. But he, 
after having expreſſed a Satisfaction (but a falſe one, 
„ ſince he could not live with it) in his Integrity, ran 
« upon his Sword, and transfixed his great Heart.“ 
Such was the End of Brutus and Caſſius, who, as ſome 
relate, died by the ſame Weapons with which they had 
| ſtabbed Ceſar. All thoſe who were conſcious of their 
having ſhared in the Guilt of Julius Cæ ſar's Death, laid 
violent Hands upon themſelves; but the reſt rallying, 
ſubmitted to the Conquerors, by whom they were ho- 
nourably treated. The Triunviri, by this Victory, 
eſtabliſhed their Empire on the Ruins of the Common- 
wealth; its Liberties being buried in the Plains of Phar- 
falta, with Brutus and Gaſſius, the laſt of the Romans, 
Some relate, that young Ceſar fell ſick before the En- 
gagement; whilſt others ſay that, at the Beginning of 
the Battle, he went and hid himſelf in the Baggage. 
Q. What was done by Ceſar and Mark Antony after 
the Battle? FFV „ 
A. They ſpent the following Days in wreaking their 
Vengeance on their Enemies. Hortenſius, Pro-conſul of 
Macedonia, after the Death of Julius Ceſar, was mur- 
dered on the Tomb of Caius Antonius, whom Flortenſius 
had put to Death by Brutus's Order, Livius Brutus, Fa- 
ther of Livia, who was afterwards married to young Cæ- 
| far, murdered himſelf in his Tent : Varus, a brave Ro- 
man, obliged his Freed-man to diſpatch him. Cæſar, on 
this — wad ſeemed to behave with more Cruelty than 
was natural to him; he ſending Brutus's Head to Rome, 
to be laid at the Feet of the late DiQator's Statue. His 
Aſhes were ſent to his Wife Portia, Cato's Daughter, 
who is (aid to have killed herſelf by ſwallowing burning 
Coals. Cz#/ar forced a — and his Son to caſt Lots 
. | ; | "IR 
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for their Lives, which they both refuſed ; but the Father 
ve himſelf up to Execution, and the Son ſtabbed him- 
telf before his Face. Cæſar then returned to 1taly, and 
Antony after viſiting Athens, where he was preſent at the 
Conferences of the Philoſophers, crofſed into 4fia with 
all his Troops, where he was waited upon and courted 
by all the Princes of the Ea, who recognized the Ro- 
man Power; a Circumſtance that ſoothed moſt agreeably 
his ambitious Temper. He pardoned moſt of thoſe of 
 Brutus's Party, who ſurrendered to him; and extorted 
out of the People in theſe Countries almoſt all the Mo- 
ney which had been left them by Brutus and Caſſius. 
Antony then made himſelf ſupreme Judge of the Diſputes 
between the Kings of thoſe Countries. 
2. Did not he ſummon Cleopatra Queen of Egypt to 
appear MARS cl tots Pf mm. - 
A. Being in Cilicia, he was told that her Governors ina 
- Phenicia bad ſeat Succours to Caſſius againſt Dolabella, 
{beheaded by Brutus's Order in Laodicea) and therefore 
be commanded her to come and appear before him; a 
Circumſtance which afterwards proved his Ruin. Cleo- 
patra, ſute of the Triumph of her Charms, which ſhe 
had tried ſo ſucceſsfully on Julius Cæ ſar, was perſuaded 
that ſhe might eaſily captivate Antony. She was very 
young and unexperienced, when known to the former; 
but ſhe was going to appear before Antony in an Age 
in which Women add to the Pride of Beauty; the 
greateſt Wit, and Knowledge of Affairs. Cleopatra was 
then five and twenty. She now got together very rich 
Gifts, large Sums of Money, and, above all;-exceed- 
_ iogly-rich Dteſſes; relying ſtill more on the Charms 
and Graces of her Perſon (more powerful than the rich- 
eſt Habits) ſhe ſet out very leiſurely on her Journey, Af- 
ter croſſing the ſea of Pamphylia, ſhe entered the Cydnus, 
and going up that River, arrived at Tarſus, where Mark 
Atom then was. No Princeſs ever appeared in a more 
ſingulat Manner, or with greater Magnificence. The 
Stern of her Ship was of Gold, the Sails of Purple Silk, 
and the Oars of Silver. On the Deck was a Canopy of 
Gold I iſſue, under which the Queen, habited like Te- 
nus, teclined; lovely Boys fanning her like ſo many 
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Cupids; and herſelf ſurrounded with the moſt beautiful 


Nymphs of her Court, in the Dreſſes of Wereidi and 
| Graces. Inſtead of Trumpets ; Flutes, Hautboys, Viols, 


and ſuch like Inſtruments, played the moſt tender Airs; 


and the Cadence of the Oars, which kept time, made 
this Harmony ſtill more delightful. On the Deck the 


moſt exquiſite Perfumes were burnt, which diffuſed their 


Odours to a great Diſtance on the River, and to each 
| ofits Banks, which were covered with numberleſs Spec-' 
tators. JJ 111. $424 ©L Oh LPT 

2. What Reception did Cleopatra meet with? 

A. The People flocked in ſuch Crouds to meet her, 


that Antony, who then ſat in his Tribunal, was left 


alone. A Report was ſpread, that Venus was coming in 
a Maſque to Bacchus for the Advantage of Afa. She 


was no ſooner landed, but Antony ſent to pay his Com- 


22 and to invite her to Supper. She thanked; 


him, but defired to have him for her Gueſt, for which 
' Purpoſe ſhe ordered Tents to be pitched on the Banks 
of the River. Antony went, and found all the Prepa- 


rations inexpreſſibly magnificent ; but he was ſtruck chief- 


ly with the Illumination; Lamps being diſpoſed, in the. 
utmoſt Order and Beauty, in ſuch Numbers, that their 15 
Light almoſt rivalled that of the Sun. Antony invited 


her to an Entertainment the next Day; but though no- 


thing was wanting in it with regard to Order and Mag- 


nificence, yet he confeſſed that hers was infinitely ſupe- 
rior. Very little Notice was taken of the Complaints 
made againſt Cleopatra, which were really without Foun- 


dation: She inchanted Mari Antony to ſuch a Degree, 7 


and gained ſo abſolute an aſcendant over him, that 
was not poſſible for him to refuſe her any thing; and; 
'was then, at her Requeſt, that he put to death Arſinoe 
her Siſter, Who had fled for Refuge to the Temple of 
Diana and Miletus. Nothing was now ſeen but Banquets; 
and as Antony was one Day admiring the Richneſs and 
Workmanſhip of a great Number of Gold Cups, ſhe 
faid they were nothing, and preſented them to him. 
*T was doubtleſs in one of theſe Entertainments, that 


(a Wager being laid) Cleopatra diſſolved a Pearl of im- 
menſe Value, and afterwards ſwallowed it. The other 


WF A Pearl, 
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Pearl; after Cleopatra's Death, coming into the Hands 
af Ca ſar, he had cut it aſunder, and made two Pen- 
dants of it, and therewith adorned the Statue of Venus. 
Cleopatra, to captivate Antony ſtill more, never ſuffered 
bim to be out of her Sight; but made it her whole 
Study to divert him, and bind him the faſter in her 
Chains. She uſed to play at Dice with him; attend 
in all his Parties of Hunting, and whenever he exerciſed 
His Troops. Her only Care was, to amuſe him agree- 
ably, and not to give him time to feel the Weight of his 
Chains. Antony had followed her to Alexandria in 
Egypt, where they ſpent the Remainder of the Year in 
the Midſt of the moſt. riotous Delights. 2:2 
2. What was doing at Rome during this Interval? 
A. Ceſar was extremely buſy in ſettling the Affairs of 
Tealy, and dividing the Lands among the Veterans, which 
gave him great Trouble; the Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
Towns, with their Wives and Children, that were to be 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Soldiers, flocking to Rome in Crouds, 
and filling the City with Cries and Lamentations, which 
+... Taiſed great Murmurs againſt Ceſar. 
Ann. Rom. 713. In this Diftribution, no City ſuffered 
' $1865 3:44 -.,4;54mare than Cremona, it having been | 
_ flrongly attached toBrutus's Party, and Mantua met with 
tze like Fate. On this Occaſion Virgil, the Muſes Dar- 
ling, and one of the greateſt Poets that ever lived, had 
like te have loſt his Life ; for a Centurion coming to 
diſpoſſeſs him of his little Eftate, and being oppoſed, 
Kirgil was forced to fly, and had a very narrow Eſcape, 
as he ſwam over a River; which Removal, however, 
ſeems to have chiefly promoted his future Advancement, 
fince it gave Riſe: to his firſt Eclogue. The many Diſ- 
orders raiſed upon theſe Occafions, and the repeated Dif- 
ficulties in which Cæ ſar was involved, gave the imperi- 
ous Fulvia, Mark Antony's Wife, a fair Opportunity to 
attempt the compaſſing of her Deſigns, the Chief of 
which was, to bring back her Huſband to Rome; not to 
mention the Hatred ſhe entertained againſt young Cæ- 
ſar, for having divorced his Wife Claudia, who was her 
Daughter. As Proviſions were extremely dear in Rome, 
and Trade very much decayed ; theſe 1 
. EL Bb Lad „ 


(with that of the Lands above mentioned) made the Pes - 
ple extremely uneaſy, upon which ſhe prevailed with 
Lepidus Antonius the Conſul (Mark Antony's Brother) to 
take up Arms, upon Pretence of protecting the Countty- 
People, who were driven from their Habitations. The 
Troops he aſſembled having been let into Rome at Mid- 
night, he drove Lepidus, one of the Triumvirs, from 
thence; made a Speech to the People; and declared, 
that (argeeably to his Brother's Intentions) he reſolved 
to aboliſh the Triumvirate. The greateſt Joy was im- 
_ mediately diffuſed over the whole City, and Lucius was 
declared Imperator. He then marched againſt Cz/ar, but 
being unable to keep the Field, he was forced to ſhut 
himſelf up in Peruſia, a ſtrong City in Hetruria, whence 
be made many bold and deſperate Sallies; but bein 
preyed upon by Famine, was at laſt forced to furrender, 
on which Occaſion both himſelf and his Soldiers met 
with the genteeleſt Treatment from Cæſar. Tis not 
known what became afterwards of Lucius Antonius; but 
as for Fulvia ſhe fled into Greece. This War being 
ended, Ceſar returned to Rnneeeee. 
2. Did not Mark Antony begin to wake ſrom his 
A. He was rouzed, upon receiving Advice of what 
had been tranſacted at Rome, and the Flight of his Wife 
and Friends from it; as alſo that the Parthians headed 
by their King, and aſſiſted by Labienus, had ſeized upon 
Syria. He therefore got together 200 Ships, and a con- 
ſiderable Army which he had in thoſe Parts, and in- 
tended to march immediately againſt the Parthrans; but, 
at the preſſing Solicitations of his Wife Fulvia, and his 
Friends, he went towards 1:aly. Being come to Athens, 
and meeting there with Fulvia, he blamed her very much 
for occaſioning the late Diſturbances; and here News 
was brought him, that young Cæ ſar had married Scri- 
bonia, Siſter io Libo, Father in- lav to young Pompey, with 
whom Ceſar hoped to gain an Alliance by this Means. 
_ Antony being again ſuſpicious of Cæ ſar, ſet out for Italy, 
leaving Fulvia ſick in Sicyone, where Grief ſot her HuF- 
band's Infidelity and Scorn ſoon killed her. Antony croſ- 
ſing the Ionian Sea, was there met by Domitius, who de- 
gs | F 4 -: livered 
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livered up to him all bis Fleet and Forces ; whence they 
_ failed to Brundufium, but were forbid Entrance by the 
_Garri/on which young Ce/ar had poſted there. This 
occaſioned ſuch. a Diviſion between them, that Antony 
immediately blocked up the Place, and alſo got Pompey 
to invade /taly... Cz/ar marched to Brunduſium, where 
the Veterans being unwilling to fight againſt Mark An- 
tony, a Reconciliation was endeavoured, and at laſt 
brought about by Pollio on Antony's Side, and Mecæ nas 
on that of young Cæ ſar. A Marriage was now propoſed 
between Octavia, a Lady of the moſt exquiſite Accom- 
pliſhments both of Body and Mind, half Siſter to young 
C ſar, and Widow of Claudius Marcellus, who was Con- 
ul in 504, and died a little after the War of Perufia. 
There was great Reaſon to fear, that new Feuds would 
de for ever breaking out between Mark Antony and Cæ- 
far, and the Civil Wars never ceaſe, unleſs ſome Medi- 
ator ſhould be found to reconcile them; and nothing was 
judged. ſo conducive to this, as the Marriage of Antony 
with Ofavia. Tho? the former had ſo much Fondneſs 
for Cleopatra, he yet could not handſomely refuſe ſo ex- 
cellent a Lady as Octavia, and there fore to avoid all 
preſent Inconveniences, he married her. She had been 
diſpenſed, by a Decree of the Senate, from the Obſer- 
vance of a Roman Law, whereby all Widows were com- 
manded to mourn ten Months for their Huſbands, and 
not to marry again before the Expiration of that Term. 
And now a new Diviſion was made of the Roman Em- 
pire between. thoſe Commanders; the Bounds of their 
Dowinioas being ſettled at Codropolis, a Town of Ih- 
ria; The Countries from thence, Weſtward, were to 
obey young Ce/ar, and all Eaftward, Antony. Lepidus, 
whoſe Authority declined daily, had Africa; to which 
Province he had been confined by young Ceſar. 
2. What were the next Tranſactions of the Triumwiri? 
A. The People being now ready to ſtarve for Want of 
Proviſions, which. Pompey kept from coming into Rome, 
| made grievous Complaints upon that Account, and were 
gaing to ſtone both him and Antony. Tho' young Cæ- 
* bote à great Hatred to Pompey, they yet were at laſt 
Per e to come to an Interview, which was „ 
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now appointed for the four ſucceeding 
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by the latter's demanding large Privileges for the Perſons 
proſcribed, and to ſucceed Lepidus in bis Place and Au- 
thority. Nevertheleſs, ſo ſtrong was the Importunity of 
the People, that they had a ſecond Interview, in which 
it was concluded, © That Pompey ſhould retain all the 
% Iſlands he already poſſeſſed, together with Peloponneſus ; = 
„ that be might demand the Conſulſhip in his Abſence; 
that he ſhould leave the Sea open, and pay the People 
the Corn due to them out of Sicily; and that all the 
„ Perſons proſcribed, ſuch excepted as were guilty of 
« Ceſar's Death, ſhould have Liberty 10 return home. 
After this a Peace was concluded to te 
great Joy df the People. Conſuls were Ann. Rom. 714. 
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Years. Ceſar, to keep up the Vigour and Diſcipline of 
bis Troops, ſent part of them into Illyricum, and march- 
ed the reſt into Gaul, where were ſome Commotions. 
Antony ſet out for the Eaſt againſt the Partbians, over 
whom Ventidius, his Lieutenant, had gained ſeveral Vic- 
tories, and repulſed them into Media and Meſopotamia. 
Antony ſettled the Affairs of Syria upon the Spot, and 
concluded a Peace with the King of Comagena, who had 
aſſi ſted the Parthians; and got the Kings whom he ſet= 
tled in thoſe Parts, to be confirmed by a Decree of the 
Senate. He paſſed the Winter at Athens with Odtavia, 
where he gave himſelf. up to pleaſure, laying aſide all 
the Marks of bis Authority, v9. 
Did the younger Pompey continue ſatisfied? 
A. He ſeemed to be fo for a time, but afterwards a 
freſh Ruptute enſued, the Pretence of which was, that 
Antony, who was bound by Treaty to quit Peloponneſus, 
ſcrupled to do it till Pompey had paid the Monies due to 
him by the Inhabitants. Pompey not conſenting to this, 
immediately repeated his Cruiſings, which again re- 
newed the Grievances of the People. A Commander 
under the Younger Pompey revolting to Ceſar, the latter 
put to Sea in order to invade Szeily, but was defeated b 


Pompey, and in great Danger of his Life; and afterwards 


the greateſt Part of his Ships were funk by a furious 
Storm. Ceſar now fortified the Coaſts of Italy to pre- 
vent-an-Invaſion:from Pompey, and ſent to Antony for 
18 8 ” 4 : FN Succour. : 
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Succour. But notwithſtanding theſe Loſſes, he bad 
Thoughts of a new Marriage, (the Temper of Scribonia 
being inſupportable) and was ſo charmed with Livia 
 Drufilla, that he took her from Tiberius Nero her Hulſe 
band, tho' ſhe was ſix Months gone with Child. In the 
75 mean time Ce/ar was to be aſſiſted 5 
Ann. Rom. 716. Mari Antony, who accordingly came in- 
| to Italy, not ſo much to ſuccour him, as 
to enquire into the State of Affairs, and to embrace any 
favourable Conjunctures that might offer. They now 
began to grow jealous again, and to complain of one an- 
| Other; and their former Animoſity would very probably 
have broke out again, had not the excellent Ofavwis re- 
conciled them; upon which the following Treaty was 
concluded: That Ceſar ſhould: furniſh Antony with 
two Legions, to re- inforce his Army againſt the Par- 
© thiant ; that Antony ſhould furniſh Ceſar with 100 
armed Gallies to oppoſe Pompey; that one of Antony's 
Sons ſhould marry a Daughter of Ce/ar's, c. '['heſe 
Matters being adjuſted, and the Duration of the Trium- 
virate prolonged ive Years more, without the leaſt Re- 


gard ſhewn to the Suffrages of either Senate or People, 


Mark Antony left Cæ ſar and his Wife Octavia, i in _ | 
to go and march againſt the Parthians. Y 
2. What Succeſs bad Cæſar againſt Pompey 7 | 
A. He now reſolved, in Conjuntlen 
Ann, Rom. 7 17. with Lepidus and Taurus, to. invade Sici- 
: ty. from three ſeveral Quarters ; but his 
F leet was again ſhattered by a Storm, which gave inex- 
preſſible Joy to Pompey. However, ſome time aſter, Ca 
far ſent out a new Force, under the Command of Agrippa, 
a moſt brave and faithful Officer, who landed his Troops 
In Sicily, after which a naval Engage ment was fought; 
Pompey was quite defeated, but eſcaped, with only 17 
Ships, he intending to fly to Antony. At the ſight of 
this , Overthrow, Pompey's Forces in the Iſland ſur- 
rendered to Agrippa; after which Meſſana opening its 
Gates to him, all Sicily was ſubje cted. But (æſar hav- 
ing triumphed over all the Republicans, thought it time 
to break with his Colleagues. He wanted to reign ſingly, 
and ene was ee „ if. — to rid * 
or. 
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of them. He eaſily got Lepidus out of the way. This 
Triumvir, being lictle efteemed by his Soldiers, Was 
abandoned by them in the Midſt of his Camp, which Cz- 
far became Maſter of by his artful Conduct and his ſecret 
Negotiations. He then diveſted Lepidus of the ſupreme 
Authority; after which this Triumvir was reduced to fo 
adbdject a State, that he became an Object of Pity to his 
moſt inveterate Enemies. With regard to the younger 
Pompey, he at firſt, as was ſaid before, had Thoughts of 
flying for Refuge to Antony; knowing that there was 
not a good Underſtanding between him and Cæſur; but 
hearing that the Parthians had gained ſome Advantage 
over him, he changed his Reſolution, and reſolved to 
fly to Phraates, Brother to Orodes, and to fight in Con- 
junction with him againſt Antony. However, the laſt- 
mentioned having Advice of his Deſign, ſent. ſome Per- 
ſons who killed him; he being 40 Years . 
of Age, and at that time in Phrygia. Ann. Rom. 718. 
2. Whither did Cæſar go now? 1 14bb 
A. To Rome, where he was received with univerſal 
Joy. The Senators met him at the Gates, and conducted 
im to the Capitol, followed by all the People, crewn= 
ed with Chaplets of Flowers; whence, after he had 
returned Thanks to the Immortals, they waited upon 
him to his Palace. Cæſar now bent his whole Thoughts 
to the winning the Affections of the People; and he en- 
dea voured to reſtore the public Tranquillity of the City, 
it having been lately very much infeſted with Thieves 
and Robbers, whom he puniſhed, and appointed ſome 
Companies to guard Rome. For theſe and many other? 
Regulations, he attraQed the Veneration of the People, 
and ſome Cities of [taly erected Altars to him. One Act 
of his endeared him particularly to them: Ceſar hav- 
ing found a conſiderable Number of Letters and Memo= 
rials of the principal Senators among Pompey's Papers, 
that might have created new Diſturbances ; he brought 
them all into the Forum, and burnt them in Preſence of 
the People, declaring, ** That he there ſacrificed all his 
„ private Reſentment to the Good of the Common- 
« wealth; and was determined to give up all his Au- 
«& thority, when Mark Antony ſhould be returned from 
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1 5 
de Parthian War,” The People were ſo well pleaſed 
with this Declaration, that they created him Tribune for 
Life, hoping rhat he would lay aſide the Title of Tri- 
mir; however he deferred the Suppreſſion of the 
Triumvirate till Antony's Return, and ſent Bibulus to 
communicate his Deſign to him; after which he ſet 
out againlt the: People of //yricum. 6 


* 


2. What were Antony and Cleopatra doing in Egypt ? 
A. That Queen, in the Midſt of her violent Paſſions, 
and perpetual Hurry of Pleaſures, ftill preſerved a Tafte. 
for the polite Arts. She reſtored, in a great Meaſure, 
the famous Library of Alexandrm, which had been burnt. 
Sbe uſed to read, and was Miſtreſs of a great many Lan- 
ages. Cleopatra, looking upon herſelf as the [awful 
Wite of Antony, could not bear the Thoughts of his 
Marriage with Octavia, whom ſhe conſidered as her Ri- 
val: So that Antony, to pacify her, gave her Phœnicia, 
Lower Syria, Cyprus, a great Part of Cilicia, and Part of 
Fudea and Arabia, which greatly diſguſted the Romans: 
Antony after this made ſome Expeditions againſt the 
Parthians and Armenians, but very little to his Honour. 
In one of theſe, the Temple of Anaitis, a Goddeſs 
_ greatly revered by a People of Armenia, was plundered ; 
and her Statue of ſolid Gold, broke to Pieces by the 
Soldiers, which enriched many of them conſiderably. 
One of them, (a Veteran) who was ſettled at Bononia 
in Italy, being afterwards honoured with Auguſtus's 
Company at his Houſe ; whilſt they were at Supper, 
ſays Cæ ſar to his Hoſt, Is it true that the Man who 
% firſt laid his Hands on the Statue, was ſtruck blind, 
« loſt the uſe of his Limbs, and immediately expired?“ 
— Were that Fact, (replied. the Soldier, with a 
Smile) I ſhould not have the Honour to fee Cæſar in 
«© my Houle ; I being the raſh Man who ſtruck the firſt 
„ Blow, and that very luckily; for I owe all I have 
* in the World to the good Goddeſs, and your High- 
« neſs is now ſupping upon one of her Legs.” Antony 
imagining he had completely ſettled the Affairs of thoſe 
Countries, and being impatient to return to Cleopatra, 
he brought back his. Troops with ſo much Haſte, not- 
withſtanding the Severity of the Seaſon, and the 2 | 
* OM Wb : | nce 


dance of the Snows, that he loſt 8000 Men in his March, 
and arrived in Phenicia with a few Soldiers. He there 
waited for Cleopatra; and as ſhe long delayed coming, 
due was ſeized with the deepeſt Melancholy; however, 
the at laſt arrived, bringing Cloths and Money for the 
Soldiers. VCC 5 
2. Was not Ottavia very much diſcontented at this? 
A. She ſet out to meet Antony, with Cæſar's Con- 
ſent, who gave it in no other View, but that Antony's 
Paſſion for Cleopatra might prompt him to uſe Ofavia 
ill; and that this, exciting the Indignation of the Re- 
mans againſt Antony, he thereby ſhould have juſt Cauſe 
to draw the Sword againſt him. This ſucceeded accords , 
ing to his Wiſhes, O&awia received a Letter from herr 
Huſband, by which ſhe was ordered to come no farther | 
than Atbens, and accordingly ſhe ftopt there. In the © 
_ -meantime Cleopatra, whodreaded very much the Charms 
and Graces of Ofawvia, employed all the Artifices imagin- 
able to prevent his going away. She aſſumed an Air of 
Melancholy, and would frequently let fall a Tear at his 
coming in; but would immediately wipe it away, and 
affect to conceal what ſhe had done, as thought ſhe was 
unwilling to let him perceive her Weakneſs and Diſor- 
der. Antony was ſo moved at her Sorrow, that he ordered 
Octavia to go back to Rome, At her Return to it ſhe 
would not leave her Huſband's Houſe, tho' ſtrongly im- 
portuned to it by Cæſar; and itil] reſiding there took the 
greateſt Care of her Family. She behaved with the fame. 
Indulgence towards the Children of Antany and Fulvia 
as ever, and beſtowed the utmoſt Pains on their Educa- 
tion. She loved her Huſband, notwithſtanding his ill 
| Uſage of her; and could not bear to think that the un- 
mt | generous Treatment ſhe had met with, ſhould light up a 
new Civil War, What an Oppoſition of Choracters have 
we here! How amiably venerable does Ofawra appear 
in the Mlidſt of repeated Inſults; and how wretchedly 
abje& does Cleopatra ſeem, tho' ſurrounded with the ut? 
_ moſt Magnificence ! Cleopatra had Recourſe to every Ar- 
tifice to keep Antony in her Chains, for which Purpoſe 
Tears, Careſſes, Reproaches, and Threats were employed. 
- | -— She had bribed all who approached him; and thoſe re- 
8 J 
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don Cleopatra, ſince: ſhe was dying for Love of him; he 


returned ſpeedily to Alexandria, and ſuſpended his Ex- 


=” againſt the Parthians till next 


| Ann. Rem. 719 pring. This being come, he left E- Þ}f 


pt with the utmoſt Reluctance; when 
after poſſeſſing himſelf (in no very honourable Manner) 
of Armenia, he returned in Triumph to Alexandria, the 


King of Armenia, laden with Golden Chains, following 


his Chariot, and preſented him to Cleopatra, who not 


long after made him promiſe to beſtow the Roman Em- 


pite upon her. Before he ſet out upon the laſt-inention- | 
ed Expedition, he had cauſed Cleopatra, and all ber 
Children, to be crowned with the greateſt Splendor and 


e ; himſelf being — like * and 


© Das te cf 4 
Antony march any more | againſt the Par- 5 


4. He was advanced for that Pargele | 


Ann. Rom. 720. as far as the Banks of the Araxes ; but 


the News which was brought from Rome, 


- obliged him to lay aſide that Expedition. Immediately 


he detached 16 ions, under the Command of Cani- 
dius, to the Tonian Sea; and ſoon came up with them at 
Epheſus, where he halted, in order that he might be near 
at hand, in Caſe of an open Rupture between him and 


 .Ceſar. Cleapatra coming thither to — his Friends 


adviſed him to ſend her back into Egypt ; but that Prin- 


ceſs employing Canidius to ſpeak for her, upon bis Re- 
.monſtrances ſhe was permitted to ſtay. From Epheſus 


they went to the Iſland of Samos, which was the Ren- 
dezyous of the greateſt part of the Forces; and here An- 


tony and Cleopatra lived as luxuriouſly as they had done 2 


in Egypt. On one Side, a great Number of Kings had 


. to ſend Arms, Proviſions, and Soldiers to this 


Iſland ; and, on the other, all the Comedians, Dancers, 


Muſicians, and Buffoons, were commanded to repair to 


it;; ſo that frequently when a Ship was thought to come 
loaded with Arms and Ammunition, it proved to be 
Players, Scenes, and Machines. But now Antony's Tem- 


; * yu _ to be ſoured, inſomuch that he ſuſpeQed Cleo- 


paira 


patra herſelf, and fancied. ſhe intended to poiſon him, 
for which Reaſon be would never touch any Meats till 
after ſhe had fisft taſted of them. The Queen perceiving 
his Diffidence, poiſoned the [Tops of the Flowers that 
compoſed the Crowns, which herſelf and Antony, ac- + 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Ancients, uſed: to wear at 
Table. Being now inflamed with Wine, Cleopatra de- 
fired Antony to drink thoſe Flowers. He did not ſtand 
for much Invitation, ſo breaking off the Tops of them 
with his Fingers, and throwing them into a Goblet of 
Wine, he was going to drink it, but the Queen holding 
his Arm; I, (fays ſhe) am the Poiſoner of whom you 
are ſo very ſuſpicious. But now judge whether I 
<6 ſhould want Opportunities to diſpatch you, were I 
« grown tired, or could live without you.” Upon this, 
ordering a Priſoner to be brought in, who was ſentenced 
to die, the obliged him to drink off the Liquor, and he 
expired immediately. From hence the Court removed 
to Athens, where Antony and Cleopatra ſtill continued 
their riotous Courſe of Life. FFF 
2. What was doing in Rome ? 
A. Caius Sofius and Domitius Ano- 
barbus, the new Conſuls, having de- Ann. Rom. 721. 
clared openly for Antony, left Rome, 1 
and went over to him, Ceſar pretended that he had 
given them Leave to go; and declared publicly, that all 
: Perſons might retire from the City, and go whitherſoever . 
they thought proper. By this he remained Maſter of 
Rome; and ordered all things for his own Intereſt, in 
Oppoſition to that of Mark Antony. The latter having 
Advice of this, aſſembled all the Chiefs of his Party; 
and the Reſult of their Deliberations was that he ſhould 
denounce War againſt Cæſar, and divoree Octavia, and 
a accordingly he did both. Antony's Military Prepara- 
tions were in ſuch Forwardneſs, that had he marched 
againſt Ce/ar without Loſs of Time, he would certainly 
have overpowered him; his Rival not being then in a 
Condition to oppoſe him either by Sea or Land. But 
he was intoxicated by Pleaſures, and ſuſpended the Ope- 
rations of War till next Spring; ſo that Cæſar had time 
ſufficient to aſſemble all his Forces, Antony being de- 
„„ 1 5 fo __ - termined: 


3 ( 326) . 
termined to divotce Od avia, ſent Deputies to Rome, to 
Ein notify ĩt there. They were likewiſe or- 
Ann. Rom. 7522. dered toturn her and all her Children out 
+. + . of his Palace; and, in caſe of Refuſal, 
to drive her away by Force, and leave in it none but the 
Son whom Fulvia had brought him. This was ſo much 
the greater Outrage, as it-was cauſed by a Rival ; but 
OZavia ſtifling her Reſentment, anſwered the Deputies 
only by Tears; and notwithſtanding the Injuſtice of 


| theſe Orders, ſhe obeyed them, and went away with her 


Children. She then endeavoured to appeaſe the In- 
dignation of the People, who were exaſperated at this 
Aion; and ſhe did all that lay in her Power to ſoften 
Ceſar's Reſentment. The Remonſtrances ſhe made uſe 


of en that Occaſion, had a quite different Effect from 


what ſhe ſuſpeQed ; for the People, charmed with her 
Virtue, pitied her Misfortunes, and hated Antony ftill 
more. Octavia had had, by her firſt Huſband, a Son 
named Marcellus, who was a Youth of very great Merit, 
and had married young C#/ars Daughter. He was 
looked upon as preſumptive Heir of the Empire, and 
died, the Year of Rome 731, in the Bloom of Life. Ota- 
via was ſo afflicted at his Death, that being quite incon- 
- ſolable, ſhe ſpent the Remainder of her Days in Solitude, 
and the deepeſt Melancholy. She died the Year of Rome 

744, and left two Daughters whom ſhe had by Antony, 
and who married to great Advantage. NN 

9. Was not Antony's Will brought forth? 

A. It had been left with the Veſtals, which being di- 
: . e to Cæſar, he, with great Difficulty, got it out 
of 


ple. Its Purport was as follows: 1. That Antony re- 


% cognized Cæ ſarion, as legitimate Son to Julius Ceſar, 


„ 2, That he appointed as his Heirs the Children he 


* had by Cleopatra, with the Title of King of Kings. 
% 3. That in caſe he ſhould die in Rome, his Body after 
" "fin been carried in Pomp through that City, ſhould 
1 he laid on a Bed of State, and be afterwards ſent to 
Cleopatra, whom he appointed to ſolemnize his Fu- 
4 neral.” However ſome! Authors look upon this Will 
as a ſuppoſititious Piece, and drawn up by Cæ ſar, merely 
Eo to 


ir Hands, and read it in the Aſſembly of the Peo» 


w# 1 
> 


to make Antony more odious to the People: Beſides this 
Will, a Report was ſpread, that Antony in caſe his 
Arms were proſperous, intended to beſtow Rome on Cleg- 
patra, and to transfer the Seat of the Empire to Egypt. 
2. Did Antony and Cæ ſar proceed to Hoſtilities? 


A. The latter having raiſed a Land Army, and equip 
ped a — —. likewiſe War againſt his Enemy, 


judging that he now had a Force ſufficient to oppoſe him. 
But in the Proclamation publiſhed by the People for that 
Purpoſe, Cleopatra's Name, only, was mentioned; C.. 
ſar not being willing to include that of Anton, parti- 
cularly not to diſguſt the Adherents of that Roman and 
to render him the more inexcuſable in making War againſt 
his Country, only for the Sake of an Egyptian Woman. 
Antony returned from Athens to Samos, e 
where his whole Fleet had rendezvouſed. Ann. Rom. 723. 
It conſiſted of 500 Ships of War of an 1 
extraordinary Structure and Bulk, ſo that they looked 
like ſo many floating Iſlands; On this Fleet there em- 
barked 200, oco Foot, and 12, ooo Horſe. Several Kings 
of Ala were there in Perſon, and others had ſent Suc- 
cours, This Fleet exhibited a moſt pompous SpeQacle, 
when put to Sea; but the Magnificence of Cleopatra's + 
Galley ſurpaſſes all Deſcription. Every part of it glit- 
tered with Gold; its Sails and Streamers of Purple Silk 
ſported in the Winds; during which the Trumpets and 
other Inſtruments of War ſounded Airs of Joy and 
Triumph. This Queen, intoxicated with her Grandeur, 
| © threatened to burn the Capitol; and was preparing, with | 
ber Bands of infamous Eunuchs, to quite deſtroy the 
Roman Empire. With Regard to Cæſar's Fleet, it was 
not ſo ſplendid, but much fitter for Service than that of | 
Antony. He had but 250 Ships, with 80, ooo Foot, ang ü 
the fame Number of Horſe as his Enemy. All his Sol- 
diers and Sailors were choſen Men; and his Ships were 
lighter, and much fitter for Action, than thote of Am= 
tony. Ceſar had his Rendezvous at Brunduſium and 
Antony advanced as far as Corcyra; but the Seaſon for | 
fighting being paſt, they laid up their Fleets in good- 
3 and diſplayed their Hatred by mutual R- 
proaches and fatyrical Letters. SEE: 
„ ©. Pleaſe 


* 


e Pleaſe to go on with the Courſe of this War. 
A. As ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, both Parties 
brought forth their reſpeQive Armies. The two Fleets 
. failedinto the Gulph of Ambracia in Epirus. The braveſt 
and moſt experienced Officers under Antony, adviſed 
him not to hazard a Naval Engagement; but to ſend 
away Cleopatra, and to get on Shore in Thrace, or Mace=- 
 denia, and there fight on Land, as he had a much finer 
Army than Cæ ar, and his Fleet was vaſtly inferior; but 
Cleopatra being of a different Opinion, becauſe ſhe could 
eſcape with greater Eaſe, in cafe Antony ſhould loſe the 
Day, a Naval Engagement was reſolved. The Battle 
was fought on the ad of September, in the Gulph of An- 
Bracia near the City of Afium, in Sight of the Land Ar- 
mies, one of which was drawn up in Battle- array on the 
North, and the other on the South Side of this Coaſt, 
waiting the Event of the Battle. Victory was doubtful _ 
for ſome time, till Cleopatra terrified at the Noiſe; un- 
f ly tacked about, and fled towards Peloponneſus 
with 60 Sail. Antony ſeeing her draw off, and being 
quite loſt to Reflection and to himſelf, crouded all the 
Sail poſſible after her; and yielded to Ceſar, a Victory, 
which he till then had bravely diſputed with him. How- 
ever, it ſtill coft the Conqueror dear; for Antony's Ships 
exerted themſelves fo gallantly after his Flight, that, al- 
though the Battle began about Noon, it did not end till 


Night came on, ſo that Cæſar's Troops were obliged to 


' ſpend it on board their Ships. Agrippa diſplayed great 
Bravery and Conduct on this Occaſioun. 
2. What followed after this? . 
A. Ceſar perceiving that he had gained a complete 

Victory, ſent a Squadron in Purſuit of Antony and Cleo- 
-  patra, which ſoon returned, finding it would be impoſ- 
ſible to overtake them. Antony getting to Cleopatra, 


who was on board the Admiral, went and ſeated himſelf - 


on the Stern, where laying his Head on his Hands, and 
his Arms on his Knees, he appeared like a diſtracted Per- 
ſon, who, overwhelmed wich Melancholy, was refleQting 


on his ill Conduct, and the Calamity it had brought upon 
bim. He continued three Days in this gloomy Con- 


dition, till their Arrival at Tenarus, without ſeeing or 
n e . 


„ (329) 1 
ſpeaking to Cleopatra; but afterwards they came toge- 
ther, and lived as uſual. This Victory was of the higheft _ 
Advantage to Cæſar, for all Antony's Land Forces, (un- 
der the Command of Canidius) tho? very ſtout and reſo- 
lute for ſome time, ſeeing themſelves abandoned by their 
General, were ſoon after willing to accept of ſuch Condi- 
tions as Cæſar offered; and accordingly they ſubmitted 

to him. Cæſar generouſly ſpared all but a very few, who 
were his,profeſſed and moſt inveterate Enemies. 
Q. What became of Antony and Cleopatra? EEE, 
A. The latter failed from Tenarus for Alexandria; and 
the former made for Lydia, where he had left a conſider- 
able Army; but upon his Landing, he heard that it 
had revolted to Cæſar. He was fo afflicted at the News, 
that he was going to kill himſelf, but was diverted from 
that Reſolution by his Friends; upon which he reſolyved 
to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria. This Princeſs, at her 
going into that Port, fearing that ſhould the Inhabitants 
heat of  Antony's Defeat, they would ſhut their Gates 
againſt her; ſhe therefore cauſed Crowns to be fixed on 
her Ships, in order that it might be ſuppoſed Antony had 
gained the Victory. - Being arrived in the City, ſhe put 
to death ſeveral of the greateſt Noblemen of her King- 
dom, for fear left the News of her Defeat ſhould prompt 
them to take up Arms againſt her. Antony arrived ſoon 
after; and now ſhe meditated (in order to eſcape from 

Ceſar) a very extraordinary Attempt, which was, to 

put all her Treaſures on board ſeverals Ships, and carry 
them by Land, from the Mediterranean into the Red Sea, 

over the Iſthmus; and afterwards retire to ſome remote 

Part of the World, with a few choſen Friends; but the 
Arabians ſetting. Fire to the Ships, ſhe was obliged to 
lay aſide her Deſign, and thereupon ſhe prevailed with 
Antony to join with her in ſending Embaſſadors to ſue 
for Peace; but was ſo treacherous, (Ambition triumph- 
ing over Love on this Occaſion) as to order her Embaſ- 
ſadors to negotiate a ſeparate Treaty for her. Ceſar 

would not admit Antony's Embaſſadors to Audience; but 
he gave a favourable Reception to thoſe of the Queen, 
he being paſſionately deſirous of ſecuring both her Per- 

ſon and Treaſures; the former to adorn his n 
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the latter to ensble him to pay the Debts he bad con- 
tracted, to defray the Expences of this A 
I What was Antony doing? 
A. Ever ſince bis laſt Arrival in Eg. 4 
Ann. Rom. 524. he had withdrawn to a Country-ſea 
' ... - which he had built for that Purpoſe 5 


| the Banks of the Nile, near the Pharos, there to enjoy | 


the Converſation of two philoſophical Friends who had 
followed him. In this Solitude he at firſt ſcemed to take 
a Pleaſure in hearing the ſage Diſcourſes of his Compa- 
nions; but as it was not polſible for them to [ſuppreſs in 
him. the Paſſion he had for Cleopatra, (the only auſe of 
all bis Misfortunes) it ſoon reſumed its former Empire. 
He now returned to Alexandria; abandaned himſelf again 
to the Charms and deſtructive Endearments of Cleopatra 3 
and, to pleaſe her, ſent a ſecond Deputation to Cæ ſar, on 
which Occaſion he did not bluſh to offer to lead a private 
Life in Athens, provided C#/ar would leaveCleopatra and 
ber Children in the. quiet Enjoyment of the Kingdom of 
Egypt. The Deputies not ſucceeding, Antony endeavour- 
ed to drown. his Cares in Wine; and Cleopatra and he 
returned again to their riotous Exceſſes. But now the 
Queen (fearing a ſad Reverſe of Fortune) got together 
all Sorts of Poiſons; and tried their Effects on Criminals 


condemned to die, in order to find which of them put to 


the leaſt Pain. Having found by Experiments, that the 
Krongeſt Poiſons killed immediately, but threw the Pa- 
tient into violent Agonies; and that thoſe of a gentle 
kind brought on Death in a flow, but eaſy Manner; the 
tried the bite of venomous Creatures, and found that the 
Aſp (a little Serpent) was the only one which did not 
cauſe Pains and Convulſions; but which, after ſpreading 
a ſoft [4aguor over all the Senſes, and moiſtening the 
Face, gent! Y, extinguiſhed. the Lamp of Life; ſo that 

Perſons, in this Condition were uneaſy at being awaked, 
like thoſe who are oppreſſed with beep: She therefore 
reſolved to chuſe this kind of Death. 

Q. Did not N een, to conceal her Defgn from 
Antony Ki: | £0365 
A In order to remove all his Suſpi clots; the now dis- | 
corereds greater Fondneſs. than ever; lo that * ah 

| irth- 


169 d) 7 5 by ; 


Birth- day came, ſhe kept it in a manner ſuitable-to their 0 
usbappy Cons ien 3 but: tnt f ngen e alas»: 


nized with une Magnificence than had been ſeen; 
and a great 


| far was now in Italy, whither he was called by Letters 
from Agrippa, after having ſpent Part of the Winter in 
- Athens, and the Remainder in the Iſland of Samos. The 
' Occaſion of his Return was the Mutiny of his Soldiers, 


whom he had ſent to Brundufium after the Victory? and + 


who (as was cuſtomary) inſiſted upon their Rewards and 
Diſcharge. Cz/ar, after appealing his Soldiers, and 


giving the neceſſary Orders, failed from Brunduſium to- 


wards Egypt with his Fleet; whilſt his Army marched 
along the Coaſt of Africa, in order to invade Egypt on 
the other Side. All the Monarchs of Afia came now 
to pay him their Submiſſion ; but none ſhewed more 
Zeal on this Occaſion than Herod, King of Judea, who 
went to Rhodes to offer Ceſar his Crown, his Perſon, and 
Forces. Herod had been one of Mark Antony's greateſt 
Friends, and he therefore had ſo little Hopes of ſuc» 
ceeding by his Voyage, that (following the Dictates of 


his Cruelty) he commanded two Perſons in whom he 


repoſed the ſtrongeſt Confidence, to put Mariamne his 
Queen, of whom he was diſtractedly fond, to death, in 
caſe any Misfortune ſhould befall him, The Secret be- 


ing revealed to Mariamne, and Herod reproached with 
it at his Return to Fudea, it coſt that beautiful Queen, 
who was worthy a better Fate, her Life. Ce/er, as a2 


remarkable Example of his Clemency, pardoned Hered ; 


left him in the quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, and re- 


ceived him into Favour. 
9. What was Cæſar's next Enterprize ? | 
A. Fully ſenſible that it was of the higheſt Impor- 

tance to him, not to leave his Victory unfiniſhed, he 


paſſed into Syria, and coming to Pelufium, Seleucus ſur- 


rendered it to him; he having received private Orders 


for that Purpoſe from Cleopatra; which being known, 


and occaſioning great Murmurings, Cleopatra, to clear 
herſelf, delivered Seleucus's Wife and Children into An- 


zony's Hands, in order that he might put them to death, 


| What 


art of the Gueſts were enriched by the no- 
ble Preſents ſhe made them in Honour of Antony, Cæ- 
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What: a eee this Qeen ! the moſt odious Vices 
were complicated in her Perſon ; an abſolute Renuncia- 
tion of all Modeſty; a violent Propenſion to Fraud, In- 
-juſtice and Cruelty; and, what is worſt of all, a moſt 
deteſtable Hypoerily. Cleopatra had built, adjoining to 
the Temple offs, an Edifice, (deſigned for a Seputchre) 
equally beautiful and magnificent. Thither the carried 
ber moſt precious Moveables, her Treaſures and Jewels, 
with a | ep Quantity of Perfumes and aromatic Wood; 
as tho' the intended to raiſe a funeral Pile. Ceſar, fear- 
ing leſt Deſpair ſhould prompt this * wes to burn her- 
ſelf in it, with thoſe immenſe Riches, ſent her the kind 
eſt Meſſages during his March to Alexdidria. Being 
now come near to that City, he 3 his Camp in 
the Hippodrome, hoping he ſhould ſoon poſſeſs himſelf 
of the City, by means of the ſecret ksellfgenes he held 
with Cleopatra, on which he depended no leſs than bn _ 
his Forces. But the near Approach of ſo formidable a a 
Rival began once more to rouze Antony, and accord- 
_ ingly he prepared for a tout Defence. He made a vigo- 
rous Sally; and, after making a dreadful Havock of the 


gers, returned victorious into the City, This was oY 


the laſt Effort of an expiring Valour, which exhauſted in 
this Exploit all its remaining Strength and its Senſa- 
tions of Glory Inftead of purſuing his Victory, and 
keeping a - watchful Eye over Cleopatra, who betrayed 
him, he flew in his Armour to her, and threw himſelf at 
her Feet. The Palace in Alexandria echoed with Ac- 
<<lamations, as though the Siege had been raiſed ; and 
Antony and Cleopatra ſpent that Day and Part of the 
"Night in feaſting and carouzing | 
2. What was done on the Morrow ? ; 
MA. Antony reſolved to make a laſt Attempt both by 5 
Ses and Land, with a full Reſolution to conquer or die. 
He ordered bis Attendants to fill him out Wine plentifully, 


. aying, ** This perhaps may be the laſt Service you will 


„be able to do me; for To-morrow you may change 

your Maſter, whilſt Lie ftretched on the Ground, and 

| ** contemned by the whole World.” In the Dead of 

Night, when the whole City were in Slumbers, ſuddenly 

was * a dreadful Noiſe of aan Inſtruments and 
I 


. 


: Howlings, Uke thoſe of Bacchanals, which pro ceeded 6 if 


| thiro' Alexanderia, and paſſed out at the Gate that faced: - 
the Enemy's Camp. Day appearing, Antony drew up his 
Land-Forces on ſome riſing Grounds out of the City; 
and from thence beheld his Gallies which were rowing 
out of the Port, and going to attack thoſe of Ceſar. 
But how great was his Aſtoniſhment, when he ſaw Cleo- 
patra's Admiral ſtriking to Ceſar, and deliver up all the 
Fleet to him! Antony's Cavalry ſeeing this, deſerted 
him and went over to Cæſar's Camp: his Infantry be- 
ing forced to yield. This manifeſt Treachery opened 
Antony's Eyes, and made him believe, but too late, all 
that his Friends had aſſured with regard to the Treachery 
of the Queen. In this Extremity, he thought to do a 
glorious Act of Courage, in challenging Cæſar to fight 
bia in ſingle Combat; but the only Anſwer the latter 
ſent, was, that if he were weary of living, he might 
Chuſe ſome other kind of Death. Upon this, Antony, 
tortured with Fury and Deſpair, came back into the 
City, and flew to the Palace, with a firm Reſolution to 
murder Cleopatra, but did not find her there. 
2. What was become of he? 
A. This intriguing Princeſs, to ſecure herſelf from the 
| Indignation of Antony, had retired to a Diſtrict of 
the City, in which were the Tombs of the Kings -f 
Egypt. It was defended by ſtrong Walls, and ſhe had 
ordered the Gates of it to be ſhut. She then ſpread a 
Report, that preferring an honourable Death to an ig- FE 
nominious Captivity, ſhe had killed herſelf in the Midſt 
of the Tombs of her Anceſtors, which ſhe likewiſe had 
choſen for her own Sepulchre. Antony did not give him- 
| ſelf Leiſure to examine a Rumour, the "Truth of which he 
ought naturally to have ſuſpected; but ſtruck at the 
Thoughts of her Death, and ſeized with the deepeſt 
Affliction, he cryed,. © O wretched Antony / What 
4 haſt thou to do in this World, now Fate has torn 
L from thee the only Object which made Life ſup- 
portable?“ Saying which, he reſolved to follow her 
o the Grave. Having formed this Reſolution, he ſhut 
himſelf in his Apartment with none but Eres his Freed- 
- man, when taking off his Coat of Mail, he W 
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unge a | Sword into his Boſom ; but his Freed- 
man, kahl to, and fond of his Maſter, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, and fell dead at his Feet. Antony ſeeing this, cried, 

Bear Eros, I thank thee for this Example thou haſt 
- < ſet me; upon which he thruſt the Sword into his own n 
Breaſt, and ſunk on the Floor, where he mixed his Blood 
with chat of his Freed- man; a Moment after which a 
Meſſenger came to him from the Queen, with Advice 
chat ſhe was not dead, 
2 What Effect had this on Aae 7 


A. He no ſooner heard Cleopatra's Name, but dis _ 


covered from his Swoon ; and finding that ſhe was living 
he ſuffered his Wound to be dreſſed, and got himſelf 


carried to the Sepulchre where ſhe had immured herſelf. : 


Cleopatra would not ſuffer him to come in at the Gate 
for fear of a Surprize ; but came herſelf to a bigh Win- 

dow, and thence let down Chains and Ropes. Io theſe 
Antony was fixed; when Cleopatra, aflifted by her two 
Female Attendants, (who were the only Perſons ſhe had 
admitted into the Monument with her,) drew him up. 
All the People of Alexandria were preſent at this Spec- 
tacle, than which a more moving had never been ſeen. 
Anton covered with Blood, and with Death ſtrongly 
imprinted on his Countenance, was turning his dying 
Eyes towards Cleopatra, and ſtretching forth his Hands 
to her, as tho? he conjured her to receive his laſt Gaſp; 
whilſt Cleopatra, with a mournful Aſpect, and out- 


ſtretched Arms, drew the Ropes with all her Strength; 


during which the People below encouraged her with 
their Cries, theſe being the only Aſſiſtance they could 
give her. Having drawn him up, ſhe claſped him in her 

Arms, and laying him on her Bed, tore her Robes over 


| him, and beat her Breaſt ; then wiping away the Blood, 


with her Cheek fixed to bis: ſhe called him her Lord, 
her Prince, her dear Huſband. Whilſt ſhe was making 
this ſad Moan, ſhe cut pff Antony's Hair; this being a 
fuperſtitious Cuſtom among the Antients, who imagined 
5 2 adminiſtered * to thoſe who died a violent | 
2 Did Antony recover * a little ? SS og 
| CITY A, Her 
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| 4. Her Cries recalling his fainting Spirits, and ſeeing 


the Affliction ſhe was in, he, to comfort her, ſaid, that 
he ſhquid die in Peace, fince he ſhould expire in her 
Arms; and that he did not bluſh at his Defeat, fince 
he had been vanquiſhed by Romans, He then exhort= 
ed her to ſave her Life and Honour, provided ſhe could 
do this upon Honourable Terms ; bid her guard both 
againſt the Traitors in her Court, and thoſe among Cæ- 
Jar's Followers, and to truſt none but Proculeius ; ſay- 
ing which Words he expired, in the fifty-third Year of 
his Age. His Death put an End to all the Civil Wars, 
and gave Ceſar an Opportunity of completing his Ex- 
altation. And now Proculeius arrived from Ce/ar,; who 
could not refrain from Tears at the Relation he heard, 
and at ſeeing Antony's bloody Sword, which was pre- 
| ſented to him. Proculeius bad particular Orders to ſeize 
upon Cleopatra; and, if poſlible, to bring her alive. 
"The Queea refuſed to go with him, but permitted him 
to ſpeak to her from without. They converſed for a 
conſiderable time thro' the Crevaſſes of the Gate; ſhe. 
ſtill demanding the Kingdom for her Children; and he 
exhorting her to entertain the moſt favourable Hopes, 
and to rely upon Cæ ſar. Proculeius, after having obſerved 
the Situation of the Sepulchre, went and made his Re- 
port to Ceſar, who ſent Gallus to ſpeak with her, which 
e did in the ſame manner as Proculeius. During this, 
the latter bringing a Ladder, and being followed by 
two Officers, got in at the Window where Antony had 
been drawn up; and went down to the Gate where Cleo- 
patra was talking to Gallus. One of the Female Atten- 
dants ſeeing him, ſhrieked and cried, *©* [l|-fated Prin- 
4 ceſs, thou art taken.” Cleopatra ſeeing him, was go- 
ing to ſtab herſelf, when Proculeius taking her in his Arms 
Lou injure (ſays he) both Cæſar and youtſelf, in at- 
4 tempting to deprive him of fo no noble an Opportunity | 
* to exert his Clemency.” He ſoon ſeized her Dag- 
ger, and ſhook her Robes, to ſee whether any Poiſon 
was concealed in them. Cæſar then ſent Epaphroditus, 
one of his Freed-men, to guard Cleopatra; command- 
ing him to ſerve her like a Queen, and to prevent her 
from killing herſelf. 1 : 
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= ©. Did not Cæſar march into Alexandria ? 
A. The Gates being thrown open to him, he entered 
the City; and finding the People in the utmoſt Terrors 
about their Fate, he afterwards told them, that he 
«© would pardon them for the Sake of Alexander their 
Founder; for the extraordinary Beauty of their City; 
and for the great Merit of Areus the Philoſopher, their 
e Fellow- Citizen.“ In the mean time Proculeius wait- 
ing upon Cleopatra, in Cæ ars Name, to know what 
the had to requeſt of him ; ſhe only deſited the Permiſ- 
fion to bury Antony ; which was immediately granted. 


-. © She then ſolemnized his Funeral with the utmott Splen- 


dor, according to the Manner of the Epyprians ; em- 
balmiag his Body with the moſt precious Perfumes of 
the Eaf, and lodging it in the Sepulchre of the Kings 
of Epypt. Ceſar did not think it decent to viſit her 
immediately after the Interment; but in a few Days, he 
came-into her Apartment, after Leave had been granted; 
he treating her outwardly with Civility, in order to 
conceal his Deſign. He found her reclined on a ſmall 
Bed, in a plain and very negligent Dreſs. At his com- 


F ing in, tho' ſhe had only a kind of Jacket on, ſhe roſe 


up immediately, and threw herſelf at his Feet; ſhe be- 
ing ſtrangely disfigured, her Hair in the utmoſt Diſor- 
der, her Countenance wild and bloody, her Speech faul- 
tering, her Eyes almoſt ſunk in her Head with crying, 
and her Breaſt covered with Bruiſes and Scars. Never- 
theleſs, thoſe native Graces, and that Haughtineſs which 
her Beauty inſpired, were not quite extinguiſhed ; and, 
_ notwithſtanding the ſad Condition to which ſhe was re- 
duced, from the Midft of this Sorrow and Deſpondency, 
there iſſued, as from a Gloomy Cloud, a kind of Rays, 
which played in her Looks, and in every Motion of her 
Face. Tho' almoſt dying, ſhe yet hoped to inſpire this 
young Conqueror with Love, as ſhe had before done 
Julius Ceſar and Antony, ö 
2. How did their Conference end? ED 
A. The Apartment ſhe was in being hung with dif- 
ferent Portraits of Julius Cæ ſar; Thole (lays the, 
4 pointing to them) are the Images of the Man who 
% adopted you his Succeſſor to the Roman Empire, and 
„ 7 Ec 0 


— 


t to whom. Lowe my Crown” Then taking from her 
goſom ſomeLetters ſhe had concealed in it; 
„  tinued ſhe, kiſſing them) are the dear Pledges of his 

4 Love,” She afterwards read ſome of the tendeteſt of 
them; caſting at the ſame time the «moſt paſſionate- 
_ Glances, and employing the moſt moving Expreſſions. 


ere (con- 


But Cæſar did not ſeem to be affected either with her 
Perſon or Diſcourſe; and only adviſed her not to de- 
ſpond, declaring, that he would treat her with all poſſi- 
ble Tenderneſs. She perceived his Coolneſs, but con- 
cealed her Thoughts, and thanked him for the Compli- 
ments which Proculeius had made her in his Name. She 
even gave him an Inventory of all her Treaſure and 
Jewels, on which Occaſion Seleucus her Treaſurer aceu- 
ſing her of concealing ſeveral Things, Cleopatra beat 
| him ſeverely ; and turning to Ceſar, * Is it not ( ſays ſhe} 
* a horrid Shame, that at a time when you are doin 
<5 me the Honour to viſit me, a Slave of mine mould ä 
« accuſe me of ſęcreting ſome female Toys, alas! not to 
* adorn an unhappy Wretch like myſelf, but to preſent 
© them to Oda via and Livia, that their Interceſſion ma 
*« procure me your Favour ?” Some think that ſhe beat 
Seleucus only that ſhe might have an Opportunity of 
ſhewing Cæſar her beautiful Shape, and graceful Body; 
but however this be, he was 'overjoyed to hear her ſpeak 
in this Manner, not doubting, but that it proceeded from 
her Love of Life. He ſaid, that ſhe might diſpoſe of 
| her Jewels as ſhe thought proper ; and after giving her 
the kindeſt Aſſurances, he left the Queen, upon the Sup- * 
poſition that he had over-reached her, whereas he him- 
ſelf was deceiv ed. ot one SHOES 
Q. In what Manner did Cleopatra die? | 
A. Hearing that Czſar reſolved to ſend her and her 
Children away within three Days, ſhe conjured him to 
let her pay her laſt Oblations to the Manes of Antony, 
which he granted. She then went into his magnificent 
Sepulchre, to water Antony's Grave with her Tears, and 
to afſure:him, (ſhe addreſſing her Diſcourſe to the dead 
. Heroas tho” he had been alive) that ſhe would ſoon give 
him a ſtronger Proof of her Love, After making this 


e 


fatal Prctefindon, which was accompanied with Floods 
of Tears and deep Sighs, the crowned the Tomb with 
Garlands of Flowers, 484 returned to her Apartment, 
She then went into the Bath; and from thence to the 
Table, the —_ ordered a ſplendid Entertainment to 


be ſerved up. Riſing afterwards, ſhe wrote a Letter to 


Cæ ſar, wherein ſhe earneftly deſired to be laid in the 


ſame Lomb with Antony and having cleared the Room 


aof every one except Gharmion and rat, her two Wo- 


men, ſhe ordered the Door to be ſhut ; and then throw- 
ing herſelf on her Couch, ſhe called. for a Baſket of Figs, 


which a Peaſant had juſt brought her. - Cleopatra ſet it 


down by her, and a Moment after lay down on her 
Couch, as tho” ſhe were going to ſleep. But an Aſp, 


which was hid jn the Fi igs, having ſtung her in the Arm, 


the Venom had diffuſed. itſelf to her Heart, and killed 
her jmperceptibly, and without Pain. The ſuppoſed 
Peaſant was one of the Queen's Dome ſtics, who had 


eluded the Vigilance of the Guards. Jar having re- 
.::-: Ceived Cleopatra's 1.25 diſpatched "I 


| Ann, ken 724. Meſſenger in all Haſte to her, but the 


found her dead on a Golden Couch, 

dreſled i in Royal Robes, and in the Poſture of one aſleep, 
with Iras alſo dead at her Feet, and Charmion juſt ex- 
irin Ceſar was very much troubled at Cleopatra's ' 
5 , it depriving him of the nobleſt Ocnament of his 
* however, he could not but admire the Great- 
neſs of her Courage. He ordered her a magnificent Fu- 
neral, laying her Body by that of Antony, as ſhe had 


rtequeſted ; and her Women were butied with conſider- 


able Pomp, in Memory of their Fidelity. Cleoatra 
died at 39 Years of Age, having reigned 22, 12 wheteof 
ſhe had paſſed with Antony. This Queen was too 
haughty, and too much above the common Rank, to 
ſuffer herſelf to be diagged at the Wheels of a Trium- 
phant Chariot; which Reflexion inſpiring her with the 


moſt ſavage Reſolutions, ſhe be held the Approaches of 


Death with a calm and ſerene Eye. The Statues of An- 
tony were now demoliſhed, but thoſe of Cleopatra were 


* Ane for which Favour o one Arcbilius paid a 
| Thouſand 
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Thouſand Talents to Cæ ſar. After che 8 Death, 
Egypt was made a Roman Province, and A by's 4 
1 ſent from Nome for that Purpoſe.” oe 
2. Whither did Ceſar go now 7 
A. To Italy; and as the Roman Do- ahi Rem. 725 | 
| minions were greatly enlarged by the . 
Acquiſition of Egypt, and the Victories of Cæſar brought 
Peace to the Roman State, he was received in Rome as a 
Conqueror, who had put an End to the Miſeries and 
Calamities of both Nations. He triumphed during three 
Days with extraordinary Magnificence, firſt for 1{yri- 
cum, ſecondly for the Victory at Adiun, and thirdly for 
the Conqueſt of Egypt. On this Occaſion the Templeof _ 
—— was ſhut, (which was the third Time ſince the 
oundation of Rome) after having ſtood open 205 Years; 
Ca ſar now ſecing himſelf ſupreme Governor of the Ra- 
man Empire, reſolved to exert all the Clemency of a2 
good-natured Prince, and the Cunning of a refined Poli- 
tician. His firſt Care was to win over Antony's Adhe- 


rents; after which he gave ſumptuous Entertainments to 


the Senators and chief Magiſtrates, and exhibited ſplen> 
did She ws and Plays to amule the People. He regulated, 
with great Wiſdom, the many Abuſes in the State; ba- 


niſhed Corruption from the Senate, and allowed the Peo= ' 


ple all decent and reaſonable Liberties : So that the latter 
were not leſs free, except in Matters of Sedition, nor the 
former leſs powerful, but in Affairs of Injuſt ice. After 
having ſetiled all Things in the moſt excellent Order, he 
revol ved a Variety of Thoughts, and reflected for a conſi- 
derable Time, whether he ſhould continue himſelf at 


the Head of the Empire, or reſtore the People to their 
ancient Liberty. The Examples of Sy//a and Julius Cæ- 


far, tho? very different, made an equal Impreſſion'upon 
him, in favour of the laſt Reflection. He conſideted that 
 Sylla, who had made a voluntary Reſignation of the 
| DiRatorſhip, died peaceably in the Midſt of his Enemies 3 
and that Cæſar, by retaining that Dignity: had been 
aſſaſſinated by his beſt F riends, who were ſo far from 
bluſhing, that they gloried in the Action. During this 
ene he conſulted Mecenas and Agrippa, his 
| Qz Principal 
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principal Friends : Agrippa, to whoſe Valour TEND 
the Empire, adviſing him to reſign it: whilſt Mecenas 
was of an oppoſite: Opinion. He aſſured him, that it 
would be impoſlible for the State to ſubſiſt but under 
a Monatch:;'and this he-enforced with a Multitude of 
. Reaſons, obſerving particularly; that he could not reſign 
his Authority) without endangering his Life; but that, 
on the contrary, both his Perſon and Power would N 
ſecure under a wiſe and equitable Adminiſtration. - 

9. Whoſe Advice did he follow ? 
A. That of Mecenas ; but tho? he ſtill 0 the 
ſupremd Authority in his on Hands, he yet offered tha. 


Senate to reſign it, and at the ſame time reſolved the 


contrary. However, they all united in refuſing him; 
ſome from Affection, others thro? Fear, and many from 


e N View: So that he might affirm; that both 


; but at the Expiration of this 


he Senate and the People had forced the 
n. Rom. 726. Helm of Government upon him. But, 
dt inſinuate himſelf ſtill farther into the 
Edteem of the Sent and the Confidence of the People, 
he immediately declared, that _ — not accept of 
the Sovereign Dignity for: a lo Term than five Years; 
inn he. continued it 10 
Years longer, and afterwards 20. Thus by diſcovering, 
from time to time, an Inclination to reſtore the People 
to their ancient Liberty, and employing all his Care to 
ſettle the Empire on a happy and laſtin Foundation, he 
maintained himſelf during the reſt of his Life, (the 
Tranſactions of which l ſal not here take Notice of) 
in the ſupreme Authority; and left this good Sayi 
of himfelf behind him, That it had been well he ha 
«© never been born; or had never died.“ The Roman 
had now attained to the utmoſt Pitch of Perfection, with 
regard to Taſte and polite Literature, as appears from 
their Writings ; for beſides Virgil above-mentioned, 0 
there flouriſhed Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and _"_— Fo 
all fine Poets in their ſeveral Manners. of Writing, ef | 
pecially the laſt, **. who was the greateſt Maſter Life, 
i and of true Senſe in the Conduct of it.“ Livy, the 
— "es Roman * likewiſe their Co. 
; temporary. 
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temporary. They all had a great ſhare in the Fami- 
liarity of Mæcenas (who was one of the greateſt En- 
couragers of Learning that ever lived) as well as in that - 
SD What other Regulations were made by him? 
A. He preſerved all the Offices and Dignities of the 
State; ſo that during his whole Reign, there were 
Conſuls, Prætors, Ædiles, and other Magiſtrates of the 
Commonwealth. Theſe performed the Functions of their 
reſpective Employments, tho* they were all dependent 
on a ſuperior Power, by which only they were aQuated, 
Ceſar, as a Proof that he had no Deſign of invading the 
Liberties of the People, ſuffered the Senate to ſhare 
with him in the Government of the Provinces ; but then 
he reſigned to them ſuch only-as-lay in the Centre of 
the Empire, and which might be maintained without 
Guards or Garriſons; he taking upon himſelf the Ad- 
miniſtration of thoſe that were expoſed to the Incurſi- 
ons of the Barbarians; by which arttul Conduct, he ren- 
dered the Senate of no Uſe, and at. the ſame time en- 
groſſed to himſelf all the Forces of the Empire. A Lu. 
trum being performed, 4,063, ooo Inhabitants, (Wo- 
men, Children, and Slaves being included) were found; __Þ} 
which Number appears almoſt incredible, unleſs ve 
conſider the vaſt Extent of the City and Suburbs of 
Rome, which Authors of Credit affirm to have been 50 
Miles in Compaſs at this Time. Immediately after the 
Provinces were divided, and all public DE 
Affairs ſettled, the Name of Auguſtus Ann. Rom. 727. 
(as intimating ſomething more than 
mortal) was beſtowed upon Cæſar. Here ended the 
greateſt Commonwealth upon Earth, and at the fame 
time began the greateſt Monarchy, which made ſo au- 
a Figure, that for many Years, it was thought to be 
immortal. The Roman Dominions were now brought 
almoſt to their utmoſt Limits, they containing, in Europe 3 
Italy, both the Gauls, Spain, Greece, Illyricum, Dacia, 
Pannonia, with Part of Britain, and Germany. In Afia 
Aſia Minor, Armenia, Syria, Fudea, with Part of Me- 
ſepotamia and Media, In Africa; Egypt, 3 
, . 8 3 . . Aur” - 


Q3. 


F © 


Mauritania, and Lybia ; beſides many Iftands, c. As 


to the Romans themſelves, they did not diſcover ſo ele- 


vated a Diſpoſition, either with regard to Genius or 


Strength of Mind, as in ſome Ages of the Common- 


wealth, but then they were more: polite and ſociable, 
Never were more glorious, or at leaſt more delightful 
Days ſeen than under Auguſtus ; all Wars and Conteſts 


being at an End; Arts and Sciences in a flouriſhing 


Condition ; Wealth and Pleaſures of every Kind 


abounding, whereby that Monarch became the Dar- 


La 


* 
'F 


ling of bis 


* 


Subjects. 


A Chimie lt or Calis at | 


Law, 5 
| hal, * 


l 150, His ill Fortune, 
Murdered, 182. 2 
ru les, their Office, 46. 
A diles Curules, 6 OH '4 
LE milius Paulus, 128. Conduct 
the War againſt Per ſeus, ibid. 


benen. Ge- 


OA and irigmphs, Fe 


| Esse, (Founder of \ \ the Ro- 
"., WR} in. 


A Serpent, brought to Rome, 7 4. 
Africa, troubled with 'a dread- 
ful Peſtilence, 149. 


Agelas of Nanpadt us, his Speech 


5 Philip of Macedon, 11 


Azrippe uo. His great 
11 328. Conſulted by 2 
us. 


Ceſar, 339 340. 
Bo (City of) 2; 16 
2 149. "Their Embaſ- 
The”. .. Tadors affiſt in diſcovering Ca- 
© tiline's Coalpiracy, 232, 233. 
Amulius King of 4 be: 2, 4. 


Ancilia, or ſacred Bucklers, 2. 
Ancus Mariins IV. King of 


Mei his Character, 17. At- 
Tun 2 i the La- 


Fs 7 
— 4 


tines, ib. Actions in his own 
Kingdom, 18. Enriches his 

SBubfſects and dies, ib;d. | 
1 2 pretended Son of 
en, King of N 


135. 
1 (Livins ) 94 | 
Antony, (Mark) flies 2 7 Co | 
ſar, 262, 269. Is Maſter-of 
the Horſe, 286. Platters J. 
| Ceſar, 287. Reſolves to re- 
venge his Death, 292. 
true Deſign, bid. Reads F. 
Cæ ſar's Will to the Peo le, 


2093. Brings forth F. Cæſar's 
Eſeulaßins, under the Figure of NY 7: 


Body, and makes a Speech. 
| over it, 294. Endea vours to 
re. iagratiate himſelf with the 

Senate, 295. His Artifices, 

296. Behaves with Coldneſs 
towards Octaviut or young 
| Ceſar, 297. Thwarts' him, 

299. ls ſeemingly reconciled 
to bim, 301. An Artifice em- 
ployed againſt young Cæſar. 
302. Defeated, 305. At the 
| Head of 17 Legions, 307 
Battle of Phil: 
Croſſes into Aſia, 313. Capti- 
vated by Cleopatra, ib. ad- 
vances towards 1taly, 317. 
Marries Octavia, 318, His 
- Actions in the Eaſt, 319, 322. 
* ' Weakaels 


His - 


5 312, 313. 5 : 


Weakneſs with 8 * 164, 155, 156, put 2 


tra, 324. Luxurious Life 


leads with her, . En- Beſtar, the Car thaginias, tor- 
Aftiuim,.z328...His. ...... tur ne 4 Hh 
eſpondency, ibid. Abet öf- Bren The Gerte 63. 


Brutus, [ Junius) 29. Counter- 


fers to young Ceſar, 330. 
Makes a vigorous Sally, 332. 
Abandoned by Cleopatra's Ge- 
nerals, 333. Stabs himſelf, 
334. Carried wounded to Cie 


g ibid. Ex ires, 335. His 
uneral Obſequies, 336. 


 Fntizchus the Great, proclaims 
War againſt the Romany, 120. 
Occaſion of it, ibid. Hannibal 
In his Court, and ſuſpected by 
bim, 121. Artioc bus vanquiſh- 
ed, 122. Concludes a Peace 
With the Romans, 123. 
Anti- Senate, 116. 5 
21 via) 73. 
guilii, their Plot to dere 
Targquin the Proud, 35. 
Archimedes, killed at the Siege 
of Syracuſe, 106, 107. 
Aricviflus, a German King, 249. 
Ariſiobulus, King of Judea, 21 9 
220. 
Ariſftenicus, Baſtard i to 
King Attalus, 144. 
Priſoner and Te . 
wy 4 fights Funins fas 36. - 
N _ 
4 aniur, Son of near, 2. 


dr ubal, the Carthaginian Ge- 


w— defeated. by Metellus, 
executed i in Carthage, 89. 


Hfdrubai, loſes his life, 109. 


Wiſe, 137. 
Athenians, affified by. the Ko- 
mant, 116. 


Attalus, King of Pergamas, I 16. 
Hoentine-Hi 6. 18. 


Biblia, Wife of Duillius, an An- 

wer made by her, 86, 

. 167, 160, Delivers uß 
e to Sylla, 161. 


irſt exerciſes>the Confi 
i Power, 34. Puts his two 


Afdrubal, cruel Action of bis : 


to Death, 157. 


feits Madzels, ibid. Expels 


Targquin the Proud, 30. Ex- 


erciſes. the Regal Power, 109 . 


to death, 36. Dies, 36. 2 


Brutus, (Decimus ) 289, 292, 
Beſieged in Modena, 


493. 
304. Commands the Army, 
308 


Murdered, 308. 


| 55 Ceſar, 288, 289. 
im, _ Stirs u the Popu- 


Joins affidr, 3 "7 "Mp 


ace, 291. 

A altes at Phil 8 
312. Battle there, 312, 313. 
Stabs himſelf and dies, 313. 
Head ſent to . MW. 


Ball, 2. £752 

chu. (Mount) . 

n Ceſar,(Felius 19 21 4. Speaks 
in favour of th onſpirators, 5 


234. Suſpected by the Peo 
236. His Perſon and Che 


ter, 238, 239. Hated 54 245. 


241. N * of 


| _ the Triumvirate, ibid, Elect- 


239. Actions in Spa 
Returns to Rome, 


ed Conſul, 242. Actions per- 
formed by him, 243. Artful 
f Conduct, 244. s the Go- 
vernment of Ga/lia Ciſalpina, 
248. Enterprizes in Gaul, ib. 
In Germany, 249. Agalaſt the 


Belge, ib. Goes to Daly, 250, 


Exploits 1 in Britain, 251, 282. 

Returns to Gan, 252. Second 
Expedition to Britain, 252, 

e. 


Gaul, 254, 266. 


— 


Purſyes Anthony, 306. 


Brutus, ( Marcus ) 268. His Cha- 
rater, 288. Conſpires againſt 
: t 


His other Exploits in 
Reflexjons 
on his Condu 1 Bounty = 


_ » the People, 288. Farther Con- 


veſts in Gaul, 258, - 259. 


alouſy againſt Pompey, 259, 


$ 26 1. Is diveſted of his Em- 


ployments, 262. Advances to 


the Rubicon, 263. Progreſs of 


his Arms in Italy, 264. Par- 


* 


dons Lentulus, 2654. Comes to 
Rome, ib. Breaks open the 


Treaſury, 266. Goes to Spain, 


ib. Exploits there, 26) Re- 


turns to Rome, ib. Goes againſt 
Pompey, 268, 269. Vanquiſhes 


him in the Plains of Phar/alia, 
272, 273. Goes into Egypt, 


274. Actions there, 275, Cc. 


His Paſſion for Cleopatra, 279. 


 Vanquiſhes Pharnaces, 280. 
Returns to Rome, 281. Goes 


for Africa, defeats Scipio, & c. 


16. Returns again to Rome, 


and has four Triumphs, 282, 


| lations made by him, ibid. 


283. His Bounty, 283. Regu- 


. Marches into Spain, 283. 


Overthrows the Pompeys, 284. 


Created | perpetual DiQator, 
. 28g.- Grand Deſigus medita- 


* 


formed againſt him, 288. Is 


a ted by bim, 286. Flattered, 


287. Hated, 16. Conſpiracy 


- Intreated not to go to the Se- 


nate, 289. Aſſaſſinated there, 
290. His Funeral Obſequies, 


294, 295. 72 
Ceſar, (Auguſtus) called at firſt 


Octaviut, 293. Arrives in 


-- Rome, 296. Behaviour there, 


ww 


297, 298. 


Interview with 


Marl Antony, ib. The Peo- 
ple declare for young Cæſar, 
300. Jealous of Mark. Auto- 


ny, 302. Takes up Arms,303, - 


| Reſolves to join Mark Antor 


ny, 306. Eleted Conſul, 308. 


- Himſelf, Mark Antony, and 
| Lepidus, form the ſecond Tri- 
umpirate, gog. Barbarities ex- 
erciſed by them, 310, 311. 


5 


.Reproached with Cowardice, . 


313. His Actions in Italy, 316. 
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Treaty between him and Mari 

Antony, 320. Returns glori- 
ouſly to Rome, 321. Elected 
Tribune for Life, 322. Plea- 


ſant Anſwer of a Veteran Sol- 


dier, Who entertained young 
Cæſar at Supper, 322. War 
meditated between him and 
AM. Antony, 924. Reade An- 
_ tony's Will to the People, 326. - 
. ComesbeforeAlexandria,zy2. 
Marches: into that City, 336. 
Returns to Rome, 339. His 
Regulation in the State, ibid. 
Aſſumes the ſupreme Autho- 
rity, 340. Farther Regulati- 
ons made by him, 341. Feli- 
city of his Reign, 344. 
Camillus, (Furins) takes Heii, 
61. The Plebejians inflamed 
agai | 
himſelf, ibid. Returns and 
defeats the Gauls, 64, 665 66. 
Dies of the Plague, 67 
Canng, (Battle ot) 10g.  - 
Capitol, beginning of it, 21274. 
Capitol, built by Tar guis the 
. Proud, WJ: eff," | F; | 


Capitolinus, or Marcus Man lia 
-. ' thrown from the Capitol, 64. 


x 


Capua, (Siege of) 18. 
Carbo, 186. Elected Conſrl, 
193. Engages Sylla's Army, 


198. Put to Death, 196. + 


Carthaginians, their firſt League 
with the Romans, 37. -* 
Carthaginians, Origin of their 
_ firſt War with the:Romans, 84. 
Loſe the greateſt Part of Wei- 

9, 89. Conelude à Peace with 
the Romans, 93. luſeſted by a 
bloody inteſtine War, 9g. Gon- 

" clude a Peace with the RO. 
mans, 113. Reflections on the 


Republic of Carthage, 114, 


116. Carthage attacked, 133. 


Send Hoſtages to the Romans, 


. 2:tb. Deliver up alt their Arms, 


5. Prepare for a ſtout De- 


fence, 134: Beſieged by Seipio 


Amilianus, 


him, 62. Baniſhes 


L 136. Taken, ib. 
ERazed to the Ground, 230. 
- Rebuilt, t, 145. 


Ne , King of the Trine 
nies, 253, 254. 
xs, his Character, 288. Sub- 


dy his Servant, 313. 
N (L.) 197. His Conſpi- 
© racy, 220. Character, 221,22. 


Character of his A ccomplices, 
224. Aſembles the Conſpira- 


ratore, and makes a Speech, 
224, c. His Efforts, 227. 


Keſolves upon the Maſſacre, | 
230. Speech in the Senate, 


231, 232. Leaves Rome, 232. 
Fakes up Arms, 236. Fights 


583 and Joſes his Life, 


4 


| Com, ( Pertins) 11 * Goes into | 
Spain, ib; Signalizes bimſelf 


vt in a Battle fought againſt An- 
et the Great, 112, 2 
to Africa, 131. Inveighs a- 
the Car thaginians, ib. 


133. 18 for deſtroying their Cincinnatus, (Duintins) elected 


Conſul, 53. Dictator, 54. Vic- 


. 131, 132. Dies, 135. 
Sat Uticesſa, 234. Oppoſes Pom- 

Pey, 240, and J. Caſes 241, 

243, 248. Sent to Cyprus, 247- 
Ba * 2g0. 'Deteated by 
. Cefar, 281. Beſieged 


rica, and kills himſelf, — . 


Catullus, the Poet, 283. 
Celeres, Guards to Ae 9. 
Cegſorinut, goes _—_— Car- 

. 1335 134. 
ors, g8. 


* or 


8 44. 
. n * Diviken A the-Re- 
man People, ibid. 

Gaul, 163. 


Cepio, marches into 

Put to Death, 164. 5 
4 PA kh his CharaRer, 222. 
(Es Deſigns againſt Cicers,. 230. 


3 Farther Attempts, 232, 433. 
| 3 Put 9 8 


all Syria, 311. Killed . 


a of t the "208 | 
itizens ww their e 235 


r: N D E *. | | 
Cicero, 214. Oppoſes. Catiline, 


226. Elected Conſul, ibid. 
Speech againſt Rules, 229. 
Farther Endeavours agaioſt 
Catiline, ib. Lays open the 
Conſpiracy before the Senate, 


230. Speech there againſt Ca- 


tilise, 231. Seizes the Conſpi- 
Puts them to 


rators, 233. 

Death, 236. Stiled the Father 

of his Country, ib. J. Ceſar 

attempts to ruin him, 2 

Cicero impeached 
the Tribune, 246. His too 


great Deſpondency, 247. Re- 


by land; 17 


tires to Sicily, ib. — ho- 


nourably to Rome, 248. De- 
mands the Honours of a Tri- 
umph, 26 
303. His 
ploys his Intereſt for young 
Ceſar, 308. His untimely 

End, 310. Barbarity exerciſed 
on his Remains, 310, 311. 


Cimbri, à People of Denmark, 


163, 164. 8 


tories and glorious Retire- 
ment, ib. 59. 
C:inns, 179. His Character, 180. 


 Endeavours to get Marius re- 


ſtored, ib. Occaſions Diviſi- 


ons and Combats between the 
Allies and ancient Citizens of 


Nome, 181. Raiſes an inteſ- 
tine War, ib. Speech againſt 
the Senate, 182. Made Gene- 
raliſſimo of the Factions, ib. 
Recognized as Conſul, 187. 
Reſolves to march a 


Syll, 193. ＋ Ie ib. 
PSs. ai Maximus, 


Claſſes, or Ranks of "the * 


People, 24. 
Clalia, the bold Action ſhe per- 
formed, 38. 


7 Oppoſes Antony, 
hilippics, 304. Em- 


» \ 


gainalk 


Claudius, (Appine)- falls diſ- | 


nia, 57 Dies i id * 58. 
Cleopatra 


tractedly in love with Vingi- 


LN E x. 


Cleopatra Queen of 5. e 273. 
275. Comes to ear, ib 10. 
Captivates M. 7 314, 


c Her Magnificence, ibid. 


and 315. Splendor with which 

| ſhe entertains that Roman, ib. 
Swallows a Pearl of immenſe 
Value, ib. Draws Antony to 
Alexandria, 316. Antony's 
great Donations to her, 322. 
Her artful Conduct, 32.3. Suſ- 
pected of a Deſign to poiſon 


that Reman, 326. Flies from 
Actian, 328. Is in Alexandria 


with MH. Antony, 229. A De- 
fign of hers defeated, ib. Tries 


different Poiſons, 330. Her de- 


teſtable Qualities, 332. With- 
draws to a Sepulchre, ibid. 
Two Officers get into it, 3386. 
| Viſited by young 2 336, 
337. Her Death, 3 
cl ( Publius) A4 one of 
the Tribunes, 245. 


246. Diſcovered, ib. 5 

againſt Cicero, 247. Troubles 
3 ibid. and 245. 
Death, 287. 


Cluilius, Governor of Alba, 14. | 


Collatinus, ( Tarquinius ). Huſ- 
band to Lucretia, 28. One of 
© the firſt Conſuls, 34. 
the Conſulate, 35, 36. 
Comitia Centuriata, 24. 
Cumitia Curiata, ibid. 
Co mitia Tributa, 82. 


Cent nies (in iel, ſettled by 


uma Pompilius, 12. 


| p Con ular State, its. Riſe, 3 11 


We va laftitution and ol. | 


ce, 
| go Temple of ), 1 
Corinthians, the Romans. pro- 


claim War againſt them, 139. 
Coriolanus, or Caius Martius, 
Bay 
ibid. 


bim, 


his Conqueſts, 47. 
againſt the Pie ehejoy 
They attempt feize 


His In- 
trigue with Pompeia, ib. and 


Quits 


Sentenced to perpetual 
niſhment, ibid. Retires to 
_ the / fer, his. Marches out 
againſt e Romans : Mur- 
dered, ibid. 5 or . 
 Corvinas,. (Marcus Faerie ) 
2 ofa a 8 Gaul, 6, 
raſſus, (Marcus) joins 8 c 
193. . Great Eſtates — ; 


-- 199. , Defeats Spartacus, 208. - 


Falls out with Fompey, 210, 
Is reconciled,” 211. His Li- 
| berality to the People, ibid. 

A Competitor for the Go» 

vernment, 241. Appointed to 


go into Syria, 246. Expediti» 


on againſt the Parthians, pours 
Death, 246. h 


. Curiatii, their ' Combat, 3 16. 


Curie, (Reman) 8. 


8 15 Tae / the Conſul, 


725, 
[han a 7 M. Lb leaps into " 
Gulph, 67, 68. 


„ 


Ds bs of thoſe Ma- 

_ giſtrates, 35, 56. Great Py* 

_ Tants, 87. 
cins Muc ſacrifices - biraſc)f 
for his Country, 70. His Son 
of the ſame Name, imitates 
him in this particular, 74. : 

Deotarius, 280. 

Demetrius Son of Philip King of 
Macedon, 118. Diviſions de- 
tween him and his Brother 
Perſeus, 127, 


* 


Dee a fine Saying of his, 
ay Dieter, his Office and. Autho- 


rity, 42. 

.Divifions between the Patricians | 

and Plebeiant, 43, 44. 

Draſus Tribune of the People, 

170. Stabbed, 172. 

D TR Admiral of the Roman 
Fang * 10 5 5 
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5 e wy: ee Fins, deen Catiline's "i 


* © 1 A an Iracy, 226, 229, 230. 
| "Oy K E. 97 ; 5 to M. Arber, 
Eeeria (the Goddeſs) 1 311. Her Machinations, 
iant, ſend an Embaſſy to 316, 317. Flies into Greece, 0 
the Romans, 63. 317. Dies of Grief, ib. 


Bpuiter, or Knights, 24. Their Furce Caudine, a Stratagem 
'Power- increaſed, 147. employed there, 72. 

bee, (Ling) 122, 123, * Furias, the Prætor, vanquiſhes 

h | gh the Gault, 116. 

2 . . Furia, a Tribune, urdered | 

| Tebis, wer "glorious dans, | KA the Populace, * K 


"Felice Maximus the Dictator, | __ 
© 203. Purſues and haraſſes the Gabii, (Siege of * 27. 
-Carthaginians, 14. Gault march againſt Rome, 6 3. 
"Fabricine (Caius) Tent to Pyr- © 7 Again invade the Reman Ter- 
rb, . His beautiful 3 Moyes, and are . vanquiſhed, 
to that King, 76. and 78, 79, „97. Sabdued by Fabia, 
* 80. Endeavours uſed 10 wl. rnamed Allobrogicus,, 149, 
rify bim, $0. THis LIE i 447 Havock made of them, 
5 tereſtednefs,' | | 5 
rous Ations of Fosse, 81. 44% King of 8 ww =: 
Faith, (Temple of) 11. Gentius, King of the Mylan, | 


Falerii, a i "hy -maſter there dy; 
bow treated, Ge ate, 96. Loſe their ** 


, rel. of Mars, 12. in Battle, 9. 
lee, . 11 Gladiators . 
N mbrid,” "arches ageinſt i- Glaacia, t . 166. Diſ- 
" ©4-rhvidateh, + His Succeſs, ib. turbances raiſed by him, 167. 
Kine himſelf, 192. Murdered by the Populuce, | 
— Ait, defeats 168. 
Philip King of Macedon, 112. Gracchds, (Caius) conducts - 
Again at Cynocephale, 118, Colony to Carthage, 145. Ap- 
Makes a Peace with Philip, pointed one of the 7 riumviri, 
ibick. Reſtores all the Grecian + Favours the Plebetans, 
Cities to their Liberty; ibid. 147. ' Withdraws to the Ca- 
and ig. At Prefias's Court, = ibid. Tender Speech of 
126. Fabius, ſir-named 1 — 9 148. Ritled by hls 
W - defeats the Gov WY eee 


Ag, 1 2 (Tiberint) Ee. | 
Arie, eg. ene * he lich the 122 
Hannibal, 10% uf Are dif, ſed; 143. M . 
Het, the * rd, al FO 
MIT Romans had, 88. . 55 
emma Calpur ius er! 3 
brave Action, 8.” Yo eee IT i 


Hrn, Temple of ) 18. „ 91. an 


& 


lune, ; 


n M N M M. 


| b the Great) 83, 
g * — by his eee 


Bates the Son of ns 
11 5 Beſieges Saguntum, 98. 
25 the whole Management 
of the War againſt the Reman, 

- Croſſes the Fyrences, ib. 


- Cotnes to the Alps, 100,, His 


22 5 e over ite # ibid. 
101. De the Rovian ns 
; "at R «nd Trebing 102. 

t the Lake Thraſymsne, 103. 
25 Cannæ, log. Marches to 


Cap, 106. Advances near 


. Rome, 108. Recalled to Car- 
Zhage, 111 112. His Inter- 
_ view with Tei ipie, 113. Over- 
ay: » Hhrowp, by bim, ibid. Cpn- 

+, cludes a League with Antiq- 
„ Flies to that Prigce, - 
121. Flies to King Prauſſas, 


and dies, 125; His Charac- 
ters 101d. and 126. „ 

Hanne, „ 

* Jefeated 200 killed by 
Sep eb 3 A ETYS 
—— dof Reval 8, 


1 to 1 
— 20. 


pn 8 
4, dh ago . "I 


Lie of S Syracuſe, $4, Bs, i 
Hrtius, 304. oe ion 
orace,. 340: | ? 


loratii, their Combat, 1 fl. 
1 4 Cecles, gallant Action 


e by why 37. | 


* 4 
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„(Temple a "Ya Shut 


5 1 ſecond Time, 96. A Third 
2 Time, 339. 
Nyrians, their 
| Romans, 69. 
| Imperial State, Riſe of it, 28s. 
dnterregnum, the firſt in Rome, 


_—_ 


War with | the 


| mn 2x 


| Kings of 8 


nah, the Conqueſt: of it cons. | 

7 L by, _ Romans, 83. 
uba, vanquiſhed Cefar, © 
and mea . . N 

Fagum, or paſling under the 8 
Voke, 54. 

7 Riſe of his War with 
the Remany, 150. His Cha- 
racter, ib. In ratitude, . 
MNurders Adberbal, 153. 
Comes to Rome, 184. Drove 
from thence, ibid. Beats the 
3 188. Haraſſed by 
Metellus, 156. Takes the 
Field, ibid. Beſieged in Tullz 
by Metellus, 157. His Speech 
to Hecchus, 160, 161. His 

Alliance with that King; 161. 
Delivered up by bim t Y, 

b., His . xo" . 
tal End, 163. I 

N Son of eas, 

* . 


Ctvi le, 
pe ene . 
Aba of | 
| _ IIA out reid 


8 - 3 
„ * 


K. 


i 110, 111, 113. 
— ſent- e Pyrrbas 


23 16. state of that Peo- 
ple, 17, 172. Joined in 
cloſe Confederacy, 193. 

Latinus, King of Latium,-ib, 


. Lavinia, Daughter to Chg, a. 


Lavinium, (City of) 2. 

Law (Agrarian) 50. Freſh 

-:. Diviſtons about it; 62 82. 
Promoted by 7. ' Gravchus, 
142, 144. 


| Laws of the twelve Tables, g6. 


Laws, remarkable ones enact- 


: edz4E:; 


Laws, new ones enacted in fa- 
vour of Debtors, * Fa 


. N D © X. 


(0 1 119. 
ee. Dofeription Hf 
that Ceremony, 67. 
Legions 9. Whence formed, | 


3 his Character, 222. 


- His Attempts, ' 232, 233. 
. . 233. Fut to Death, 


23 
. 20. His Agons * 
<4 er hp 202, bo 


Lpidus, one of the 8 


to 


J. 


rate, attempts 


revenge 
5 Cæ ſar s Death, 292. In Spain, 2 
303. His Character, 307. 


8 Drove from Nome, 
. Africa allotted- him, 318. 


abject State, . 
Lex Herienfia, 78. 4 
Library) in . . 
276, 277. Reſtored by Clec- + 
Patra, 3a. F 
Liane, 9: e 


1340. 


| Latikes, the . 142. 


3 her mournful 1 4 
| * 5 
N ifs p poet, 168; 10 


Lucullus, 190. Appointed t. to car- - 
14468): Conference with Pfithy i- 


on the War againſt Mitbri- 
dates, 206. His Succeſſes, 208, 
09. . Deſerted by his whole 
Army, 210. His great merit, 
21% 214. His Interview with 
- Pompey, 216. Returns in Tri- 


vurnph to Rome, 216. Great 


Luxury and Death, ibid. 
Ledi magni, thetr: Mes 94. 
Laftrum, 24. Nr 


Loutatins gains 2 rs Naval 


* 3 gr eee 0 


4 *. x4 
| + SIPs YL 
33 4145 * 
Mecenas, 339, 340. 

Maxifter Equitum, or Maſter of 


the Hofſe, 2 


5 


Mamercus, ( 2 ba, | 


CE 595 * 


. 


- Romans, ibid. Arts he 


Mammerti , Soldiers of Cam- 5 


. ee, 84. 
" - Mencinks, the Conful, Aript and 


ſent to the Numantines, 140, 141. 
Mas lin. ( Tor * 7 kills 4 Gi- | 


gantie Gau . 

Maniin ( Terquatss . n — 
- Son to Death fightin | 

- againſt his Orders, 862 


Mereellus, repulſes = 


107% Blain in an Ambuſcade, 
109. yrs 
Mares Rares the firſt Ple- 
beian Cenſor, 68. | 
Mar iamne, Wife to King He- 
rod, 331: | 
Marius, 156, 157; His Artifices 
| and Ingratitude, 157. Elected 
Conſul, 188. Hie Speech ' a- 


0 gainſt the Nobles, ibid. and 


159. Is ſent againſt Jagur- 
tba, 160. His En —— 5 
161. Hatred to Sy/lz, 162. 

- Honours beſtowed on Marius, 

ibid. Appointed to march a- 

. gainſt the Gazhk, 164. Van- 
e the Teutones and Cim- 

1, 165. Endeavours to ruin 
aeellsz, 166. Goes into 4%, 


| dates, 169. Diſregarded by the 
em- 
ployed againſt Sylla, 176. Flies 
from Nome, 178. In Exile in 
the Ifland of Cercina, 183. 
Miſerable Hardſhips he had 
undergone, ibid. Slave ſent to 
murder him, ib. Releaſed 
out of Priſon, 184, Sails to 
Africa, forced to return to 
Sea, 18g. Joins Cinsa, 186. 
Bloody "MN 
1787, 188, His Death, 189. 
Marin (the younger) 185 "I 
' His Attempts againſt 
18g. Fights To; 198. Kine 
- himſelf, 197. 
Marti 


ſcription in Nome, 


1 N N D E X. 
| Martins aſpires to the Roman 


Throne, 14. 
Maſiniſſa, Kiog of Nemidie, 


110. Invades the Allies of 
the Carthaginians, 130. * 
ee 5 

| va, murdered, 154. 
Matho, 9 225 


5. : 
3 (C JJ his en a- 


gainſt Tugurtha, &c. 163. 


| Memmins, the Conſul, firnamed 


Archaicus, 139. 
co the People, 44, 4 A 
| Metellus defeats A [drabal, 89. 
| Metellus, ſirnamec 
overthrows Andriſcus, 138. 
- Inveſts Numantia, 140. Sent 
 .. againſt Juagurtba, 166, 166. 
Recalled, 157. Returns to 
Rome, 169, and is ſirnamed, 
| Namidicus, 160, 
tempts to ruin bim, 166. Ba- 
niſhed and retites to Rhodes, 
166, 167. Returns to Rome, 
16 8. 


Metins Suffetins, Governor of | 


Alba, 14, 16. 


Megzentius, King of the Hetru- 


Micipſa, 


180, 181. 


King of Numidia, 


Mithridates, King of Pontus, | 
168, 16g. His Power and Cru- 
Ill Succels againſt. 


elty, 175. 
the Romans, 190. A Peace 


propoſed, 191. His Interview 


with Syl/a, 192. Second War 
Jo as, 


With the Romans, 200. 


with Sertorias, 204. Third 


War with the Romans, 206. 


Dangers to which he is ex- 


poſed, ib. Engagements, 207, P. 
208. Oppoſed by Pompey, 216. F 
His mighty De- 


Flies, 0. 


ſigns, 218. Fatal end, 219. 
Money, when ficſt coined in 
Rome, 25. | 


Macedonicus, = 


Marius at- 


N. = 


| Nevins, 2 famous Augur, 21, 


Nevius, the Poet, 94. : 
Nefaſti, or unlucky Days, 31. 

Numantia, beſieged by eral 
Reman Generals, 140. Taken 
and razed by Scipio Emijias 


1, 141, 142. 


Numa Pompilius, ſecond Kiog of 


| Rome, 10, Scruples to accept 
the Regal Dignity, id. His 


Regulations in religious Mat- 


| Menenius ( Arrippa) his Speech 


ters, Sc, 11. Employs a re» 
ligious Artifice, 12. Improve- 
ments with regard to the Go» 

vernment and Laws, reforms 

the Calendar, 13. Dies and is 
buried with great Solemnity, ib. 

Numi tor, the laſt King of Alba, 
2, 4. His Works taken 
und bur nt, 127. 


O. 
Ocriſa, Mother of Servius lf. 
tilius, 22. 
Octavia, Wife of M. Antony, 
318. Comes to Athens, 323. 
Her excellent Behaviour, 26. _ 
Divorced, 325. Her great Pa- 
tience and Reſignation, 326. 
Ofavius. See Ceſar ( Auguſtus. } 
Opimus, the Conſul, 147. Ba- | 
niſhed, 153. ö 
1 A N Action bs | 


is, 311. 


Oftia, (City of) 18. 


Ovation, the leſſer Triumph, 
39. Deſcription * 15 ibid. . 
and 40. | 
Ovid, 340. 
P. 
i, or W 12. 
22 1. 


Papirus, a Slave abuſed, 12. 


Panſa, 304. Defeated, 30g. 
His Speech to young 'Caſer, 
3056, 306. 
| Fatri- 


Perpenna, 202, Goes to Spain, 
203. Executed, 205. 


_ Perſeus, King of Macedon, 127. 
Declares War againſt the Re- 
ma,, ibid. Defeats Lictnins - 
de Conſul, 128. Defeated by 


Romant, ibid. Carried in 
Triamph to Rome, 129. 
Pharnaces, 278. His 8, 

279: Death, 280. + 
Philip, King of Macedon, at War 


with the Romans, 10% Itbreaks 


out again, 115. His paſſionate 
- Defir 


efire to curb the 'Roman 
| Power, 116. Defeated by 2, 


-  Flaminizs, 117. Again de- 
feated by him, and a Peace is 
agreed, 118. Dies, 227. 
Philopmmen, 

the Achatians, 124. 
 Fhraates, King of Parthia, 215, 

T9228. | 

1 War againſt them, 211, 
5 c. | | 
Plague, pretended to be ſtopt 


dy the Ditator's driving in a 


& Braſs Nail, 67. . N 


Plautuy, the Comic Poet, 119. 


he + or Dramatic Pieces, when 
rſt introduced in Rome, 67. 
Greatly improved, 94. 

Plebeians, 8, 24, 2c. 

0 
Pompey (Ca.) 183. Killed, 186. 
Pompey the Great, 193: Eſteem- 
ed by S$ylla, 194. Actions in 
Spain, 203. Elected Conſul, 


210. Appointed to head the 


War agaiaſt the Pirates, 21. 
Feuds on that Account, 212. 
His Attempts againſt them, 

ib. and 213. Cruſhes the Pi- 
rates, ib. His great Power, 
#6. Sent againſt Mithridates, 
-* 215. Marches againſt7 igranes, 


Generaliflimo of 


nn 


8 and goes into the 
'erple, 220. Returns to 
Rome, 237. His ſplendid Tri- 
_—_ 16. His Vanity, 238. 
His Demands, 2 ealous 
of J. Cæ ſar, 8 Retires 
from Rome, 257. Strengihens 
his Intereſt, 268. Exhorted 
to take up Arms againſt J. 
Ceſar, 261. Leaves Rome, 
263, and 7taly, 265. His great 
Preparations in the Eaſt, 268. 
_ 'Vanquiſhed, 272. Flies into 
Egypt, 273. Treacherouſly 
' murdered, 274. His Head 
carried to J. Ceſar, 178. 


Pampeys the Younger, 283. O- 


verthrown by Julius Ceſar, 
2.84. Is in Spain, 295. Re- 
ceives the Fugitives, 311. His 


-  Taterview with young Ceſar, 


318, 319. His Acts of Hoſti- 
lity, 319. Vanquiſhed, 320. 

Killed in Phrygia, zu). 
ilia, Daughter of Name 


ompilius, 13. 


" 


Pontifices, their [ nſtitution, 11. 


Pontius Com mitius, climbs up to 

E 825 EEE 
Porcia, Wife to MH. Brutus, 289. 
Death, 313. | 


Por ſenna, a King in H-truria, 


37, 38. His Wars againſt the 
Remans, ibid. | 
Poſthumius Regillenſſus, 43. 
Pretexta, 20. „ 
Prætia, a Courtezan, 222. 


Prator, Creation and Office, 686. 
» Proper tius, 340. | 


mr King of Bithynia, 125, 
| als perfidiouſly by Hanni- 
bal, ibid. Comes to Rome, 
129, 130. i | 
Proleny, King of Egypt, 273. 
&c. His mad Behaviour, 276. 
Takes up Arms againſt Cæ- 


217. Exploits in Afa, ibid. ſar, and is crowned, 278. 


| Subjects all Syria, 218. Takes Publius Valerius, 29. 


Punic, 


s 


| Rex Sacrorum, 30. 


„% 48, 4 & 4» of 
Panic, or Carthaginian War (the 


firſt) 84. End of it, 93. Se- 
tond Punic War, 97. Pro- 


claimed, 98, 99. End of it, 


3 13, Cc. Third Punic War, 
130. End of it, 138. 


Fyrrbis, King of Eptrus, comes 
into Hay, 7575. Defeats the 


Romans, 76. Fights again with 
them, 81. Goes into Sicily, 82. 


Returns to Tarentum, and de- 


feated by the Romans, ibid. 
Leaves /taly, 83. His Deatb, ib. 


Qzefters, or public Treaſurers, 
- 36. Their other Functions, 37. 
QPuefters ( Plebeian) 60. 
Quindectmviri, 28, 


| Quirinalis, a Hill in Rome, ry | 


Regulus (Attilius) By. 


pent, #5, Taken by that Peo- 
ple, 88. Sent to Rome by the 
Caribaginiant, 89. Remarka- 
dle Speseh in the Senate of 
- Rome, go. Tortured miſerably 
dy the Carthaginians, 91. 


| Remus, his Birth, 3. Younger © 


\ Years, 4, 5. Death, 6. 


Rhea Sylvia, or Ilia, Mother of 

' Romulus and Remus, 2, 3, 

Romans, Foundation of that 
People, 1, 2. | 


Romans, improve greatly in Po- 


liteneſs, 93, 94. Their farther 
Improvements, 115. Their 
Degeneracy, 142, 143. | 
Roman State, Remarks on it, 31. 
Roman Ladies give up their Jew- 
ele, Wc. 62. A great Number 
of Ladies conſpire to kill their 
Huſbands, 578. Taxed by the 
ſecond Triumvirate, 311. 


Rome, Foundation of that City, 


6. Deſtroyed by the Gault, 
563. Riſes to an exalted Pitch _ 
of Grandeur, 24%. Its great 
Corruption, 257, 29119. 
Romulus, his Birth, 3. Younger 
years, 4, Cc. Firſt King of 
Kome, 6. Rape of the Sabine 
Women, 7. His Martial Ex- 
ploits, 56, His Alliance with 
the Sabines, other Wars, Re- 
gulations made by him in the 
State, 8, and 9. Suppoſed to 
have been murdered, 9. 
Refira, whence ſo called, 71. 
Rullus, his Attempts againſt the 
Liberty of his Country, 227, 
228. His Projects defeated 
by cer, ig.. 


| | 4 „0 
Sabine Women (Rape of) 7. 


| Con- They reconcile the R:mand 
_ - queſts over the Carthaginians, - Ne 
bid. Kills a monſtrous Ser- 


and Sabines, 8. 
Sacreſancti, or Tribunes, 43. 
Saguntum (Siege of that City) 98, 
Sali, Prieſts of Mars, 12. | 
Sallaft, the Hiſtorian, 288. 
Samnites, force the Roman Army 
to paſs under the Yoke, 72. 
Saturninus, his artful Conduct, 
164. Endeavours to ruin Me- 
- tellus, 166. Diſturbances raiſed 
by hirn, 167. Murdered, 168. 
Srævola ( Mutius ) his bold AQti 
ons, 37, 38. ” _ 
Scelerata, Street in Rome 0 
called, 26. 5 
Scipio, the Conſul, 102. | 
Scipio, afterwards ſirnamed 1 
 fricanus, 10g. His rapid Con- 
queſts in Spain, 10g. Virtuous 
Behaviour towards a beautiful 
Captive, 1b. Conquers all 
Szain, ib. Elected Conſul, 
and ſent into Africa, 110. 
Vanquiſhes Hannibal, 112, 
113. Returns to Rome and 
| triumphe, 


INDEX 
| 1 14. Fights againſt great Valour, 208, Loſes his 
| 8 the Great, 122. Life, ibid. 
Baſely treated by the Romans, Spendius, 98. . 
and dies, 124. Spur ius Caſſius, bg 44. le 


&! , or Metellaf Pius, Joins 
ompey, 271. Defeated by 
IF. Gar far, 281. 

Friis, firagmed Aſaticus, 123. 

Scopio Ruiligsus, 134. Ap- 
@ Pointed to go againſt Car- 
®  thage, 136. Beſieges it, ibid. 
Razes that City to the Ground, 

137, Sc. Takes Numantia, 
and razes it, 141, 142. 
firnamed alſo Numantines, 

142, Dies, as was ſuſpect- 
ed, by Poiſon, 146. His 0 
gium, 10. and 147. . 

Sempronia, het Character, 239. 

Senate, 9. 

ber, 40. 
&natus ol Wl oC-:* - 

Sertorins , ( 181, 186, 194. 
Conqueſts in Spain, 203; Of- 
fers made him by M:tbri- 

dates, 204. Murdered treach- 
erouſly by Perpenna, 20g. 

1 Berwilias 1 s 
Srvins Tullius, fach Kin 
Rome, 22. A Prodigy that 2g 
pened at his Birth, 16. Secures 
the Crown to himſelf, 23. 

laſtitutes the Cenſus, ib. 2nd 
24. His Actions at Home, 

44. 26. Wars, 25. Murdered, 

ib. and 26. 


Sextus, eldeſt Son of Tarquizizs 
Superbus, his treacherous 
Conduct, 27. 


Social . or Wars of the Al- 


lies, Very dangerous 
and de Aire, 173. 
Soldier. (Reman) when firſt paid 
in Money, 60. 


| Sopbeniſba, her tragical End; 


#75 17 0 
Spartacur, a Gladiator, 207. 
Raiſes an Army, and over- 


throws ** — ib. His 


Inereaſed i in Ny um- 


thrown down che Tar peian 
Rock, 80. 


5. ae 7 P. P, the Tribune, his 
Faction, 176, Cc. e | 


17 9+ 
Suove taurilia, 24. 


Sybil's Books offered to Targai- 
nit Superbus, 27, 28. 
Sylvius, (King) 2. 

Syphax, defeated and taken 


Priſoner, 111. 


' ſtor to Marius, ib. His Pride 
and Vanity, 162. His warlike 
Exploits, 169. Oppoſes 
us, 170, Gallant Actions, 1 
Appointed to go againſt 
thridates, 174. Danger he 
runs at Rome, 176. Leaves it, 


. #6, Returns to it at the Head 
Poſſeſſes 
_ . himſelf of it, 178. His Speech - 


of his Army, 177. 
againſt the Tribunes, ib. and 


179 Laws enacted by him, 56. 
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: 17 * his Character, 160. Qua» | 


5 


Proſcribes Marius, & c. Goes 


againſt Mis bridates, i 80. Con- 
queſts in Aa, 188 „189. Exploits 


- againſt Mithridates, 191. Re- 
turns to Ttaly, 193. Bloody 


Proſcription in Rome, 197, 1:98, 


| 198. His arbitrary Adminiſtra- 
tion, 199. Laws enacted by 


Created perpetual. Dictator, 


him, ib. Abdicates the Dia- 


torſhip, 200. Dies, 201. 


Tanaquil, Wife to Lucius Tar- 


guinius, 18, % Her ambiti- 


ous Temper, 


Tarentives, their Wars with the. 5 


Romans, 76. 
Tarpeia, delivers up the Capi- 
tol, and cruſhed to Death, 7. 
Targquinins ( OY 25. 
a= 


3 2 ” Fj * 


# © * | 4 8 be” n P 
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| Torquinius Priſens, dab Kiag of Triumph, firſt inftituted by Re» 
Rome, 19, 


c. firſt called La- 


ln, 7. Or more properly 


cumon, 18, A pretended Pro- = by Targuinids Priſcus, 20. 


Ie digy, 19. His ſpecious Ha- 
i rangue to the People, ibid. 
Actions after his Acceſſion, 
20. Ealarges the Senate, and 


the Hetrurians ſubmit to him, 


ib. His noble Works in Rome, 
21. Murdered by the Sons of 


Ann Marcius, 22. 


: Targuinins . Super bus, ſeventh 
and laſt King of Rome, 26. 


His "Cruelty, Cc. Wars, 
Treachery, 27. Syb:/'s Books 


offered to him, ibid. and 28. 


Wars with the Rutuli, 28. 


Baniſhed with all his Family, 


30. Retires to the Hetruri- 
ans, ib. Sends Ambaſſadors 
to Rome, 34. Makes War 
againſt his Country, 36. Ad- 
vances to Rome, 37. Excites 


all the Latines to revolt, 42. 


Retires to Campania, and 
dies, 43. : 


Tatia, married to Numa Pom 


pilius, 13. | 
Tatius, King of the Sabines, 8. 


Telefinus, General of the Sam- 


nitet, 965. 


Terence, the Comic Poet, 130, 


146. 1 f ; 
Tenuta, Queen of the 1yrians, 


Teutones, a 
163, 164. 
Tibullus, 340. | 

Tigranes, 206, 216, 217, 
Trebonius, bis unhappy End, 


„ | 

Tribes (Roman) 8, 
Tribune, (Conſular) 61. 
Tribunes (of the People) their 
croachments, 5 4. | 
*T7idunes (Military) their Crea- 
tion, 58. Laid aſide for ever, 


Tullius Hyſtilius, third 


Nation of Germans, 


Office, 45, 46. Their In- 


Triumph (Roman) Deſcription - 
of it, 40. VVV 

Triumph, the firſt obtained on 
account of foreign Wars, 8 8. 

Triumph (Naval) the firſt ob- 
tained, 86. : | 


 Triumvirate, (the firſt). - 242, 


The ſecond, 309. oh 
Triumviri Capitale, or Gaole © 
ers, 714. e 
Tullia, 28, 26. r | 
King of 
Rome, 14. His martial Tem- 
per, ib. His great Liberality, 
Wars, ib. and 14. 
Wars, 16. Takes and razes © 
Alba, ib. War with the La- 
tines, ib. Dies, 17. Ne 


| T Ur RUS, King of the Rutuls, 2, _ 


5 | F 
Valeriut Publicola, active in diſ- 
covering a Conſpirac . 
Elefted* Conlul, 36. 18 
enacted by him, 76. 


Varro (Terentius) 104. Defeat- * 


ed by Hannibal, 105. 
Veientes, 15, Their Incurſions, 


mans, 61. 

Veſta, (Goddeſs) 11. 
Veſtal Virgins, their Inſtitution, 
11. HERS 
Veturia, Mother to Coriolanus, 


e 
Veli (City of) taken by the Re- 


49. | 728 

Vindex, a Slave, diſcovers a 
Con piracy, 33. 

AY or full Manumiſſion, 


38. 3 A 
Virgil, the Poet, 316. 


Virginia, a Virgin, attempted to 
be debauched by Appius Clau- 
dius, 67. Killed by Yirginins 
her Father, ib. 5 
| | | Vir iatut, 5 


Other 


228 5 


|. . qrinrdered, 1%. 
Fell,, "their Plot to reſtore 
Narri the Proud, 35. 
Folero, creates great 
f "ances, 57. : RY f 
ehemnia, Wife of Coriolanut, 


[1 
* 


* 


: 


ITT a... 
mur (Civil) che firſt of any 


* 
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Ficcours the Cartha- 
and is baſely treated 


 ginians, 


Dy them, 88. 3 
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"ear reformed by Nane Poms 
filius, 13. By Julius Ceſar, 
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